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EPISODES OF THE MONTH 


It is fortunate that at a time of acute political conflict on almost 
every question, domestic and Imperial, one department of public 
affairs at any rate should remain outside the 
maelstrom of Party strife which poisons every 
national question within its orbit. There is 
general agreement upon the broad lines of British foreign policy, 
and there is general confidence in Sir Edward Grey’s direction 
of that policy; and though it is a sound working maxim to 
abstain from eulogising the achievements of any statesman of the 
opposite Party, for fear of arousing the suspicion of his political 
friends, the present British Foreign Minister’s position is from 
one cause and another so unassailable that he can even afford to be 
praised by his opponents. It is no inconsiderable advantage 
to any Government—especially to one which has made such a 
hideous mess of almost every question it has touched, from 
Ireland, which is rapidly passing into anarchy, to South Africa, 
which has been gratuitously surrendered to the Boers, who are 
being bribed with {5,000,000 to ruin the principal British 
industry—that one of its members should excite neither exaspera- 
tion nor alarm. No one can foretell from day to day what 
fresh outrage the Colonial Office may perpetrate, or what 
portion of the British Empire may be its next victim, whether 
the Orange River Colony, Newfoundland, St. Helena, or our 
unfortunate East African possessions, which are about to be 
visited by Mr. Winston Churchill ; what further surprise the 
War Office may spring upon our much-reformed Army, or what 
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fresh development the morrow may bring forth in the policy of 
converting the British Navy from an efficient into a deficient 
instrument. The Foreign Office has so far avoided these 
alarums and excursions, and Sir Edward Grey has steadily gained 
in public esteem by contrast with the record of his colleagues, 
of whom only Mr. Morley and Mr. Lloyd-George have increased 
their reputations, though the hard-mouthed Toryism of Mr. 
Burns has its attractions. There is a wide-spread and well- 
founded belief, both at home and abroad, that our foreign 
policy will pursue the even tenor of its way so long as Sir 
Edward Grey remains in Downing Street. The mere partisan, 
who is only concerned to make a case against the other side, 
seeks to discount the excellent Ministerial record in foreign 
affairs by attributing all the virtues of our present policy to 
the foresight of the late Government; but it is surely to the 
credit of a new Ministry, especially such a Ministry as the pre- 
sent, which is largely composed of ignorant sentimentalists like 
the Lord Chancellor, who came into power determined to upset 
the apple-cart, that it should have had the self-restraint to adopt 
the foreign policy of its predecessor. It is creditable to both 
Parties—to those who began and to those who have followed, to 
those who initiated and to those who execute. 


IT is easier said than done to “continue” a foreign policy, 
because the international situation is eternally changing, and 

: every Foreign Minister is constantly confronted 
Ehetaatidance by fresh cain which he gly of his 
own initiative andresources. That our inter- 
national interests have not suffered in the hands of Sir Edward 
Grey is immensely to his credit, whoever may have been 
the original author of the policy; and as his colleagues have 
presumably supported him, they are entitled to share the 
credit. The main point is that British foreign policy has been 
safely removed from the Party arena—the Premiers pleaded 
at the Imperial Conference for similar treatment of our Imperial 
policy—a result in no small measure due to Lord Rosebery’s 
efforts in past years. And although some of the “wild men” 
constituting the Radical rump in the House of Commons may 
chafe and grumble at the steadfast refusal of a Radical 
Foreign Minister to chase rainbows in Macedonia or to em- 
bark on wild-cat schemes elsewhere, they have bitten off so 
much more than they can chew in other departments that they 
may be well content to allow the national interests to be upheld 
abroad, while they gratify their anti-national bias within the 
Empire and wreak their vengeance on South Africa. It would 
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be idle to disguise the fact that there was no little apprehension, 
when the present Government was formed, in Paris and in other 
pacific capitals, lest the Potsdam Party in the Cabinet, consisting 
of Lord Loreburn, Mr. Haldane, and Professor Bryce, should 
succeed in deflecting British policy, and in weakening the 
entente with France in a vain and futile endeavour to gain the 
goodwill of Germany, and at one moment their sinister activity, 
and the mischievous articles in our pro-German Press, headed 
by the Westminster Gazette, caused some concern among English- 
men interested in foreign affairs, not as to what they might 
actually do so much as to the impression they might succeed in 
making on the Continent, where the legend of “ perfide Albion ” 
is never very far from the surface. But the Potsdam Party 
has grown small by degrees and beautifully less, having been 
shorn of 33} per cent. of its numerical strength by the appoint- 
ment of Mr. Bryce as British Ambassador in Washington—where, 
according to all accounts, he is not exactly distinguishing himself 
—and it may now be said that British policy is firmly established 
beyond the reach of intrigue. The country has to thank Sir 
Edward Grey for this. In a remarkably short space of time 
he has succeeded in securing the confidence of Europe by his 
sincerity and loyalty. His word is felt to be as good as his 
bond, 
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THE entente cordiale between France and Great Britain, begin- 
ning with a settlement of outstanding colonial difficulties which 
The ; had constantly strained the relations between 
te Entente : ‘ 

Cordiale the two countries and had occasionally brought 

: them to the verge of conflict, has rapidly ripened, 
under the pressure of events and the fostering influence of King 
Edward, into a firm friendship founded upon mutual interest and 
common apprehensions. It is; a purely defensive arrangement 
threatening no other Power, which has been followed and forti- 
fied by other agreements of a similar character, which have 
greatly enlarged the area of international peace by limiting the 
sources of friction and reducing the number of possible com- 
batants. Thus France and Italy, France and Japan, France and 
Spain, England and Spain, and, it may be hoped, England and 
Russia, are all in a fair way to regard one another as “ friendly ” 
Powers, using that epithet not in its technical diplomatic sense, 
but in its ordinary everyday sense. Then again, in spite of all 
mischief-makers, France remains the staunch ally of Russia, 
Russia is on the best possible terms with the Dual Monarchy as 
well as with Italy, two Powers with whom Great Britain is in 
close and cordial relations, and as both Austria-Hungary and 
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Italy are members of the Triple Alliance, which has been 
recently renewed, the European horizon ought to be cloudless. 
But unfortunately there is a cloud which perpetually perturbs 
the Chanceries of Europe, viz., the nervous excitement and 
restless ambition of the German Government, which constitute 
a menace to the rest of the Continent, because Germany pos- 
sesses the most formidable military machine in the world, which, 
moreover, could be set in motion at the word of an impul- 
sive, ambitious, aggressive Sovereign, who broods over German 
history, and is determined to make his name as famous as the 
names of his most illustrious predecessors. For another reason 
Germany keeps her neighbours on tenterhooks. It is a settled 
tradition of her diplomacy to resent any settlement of differences 
between other countries, and every manifestation of international 
friendship is regarded as a blow to German prestige, no matter 
how powerless or peaceful these combinations may be, and the 
Wilhelmstrasse devotes amazing energy to keeping other nations 
apart by making mischief between them. The ingenuous British 
editors who were recently féted—and fooled—in Germany, and 
have since proclaimed a new era in Anglo-German relations, 
must by that time have been effectually disillusioned as to the 
value of this “unique demonstration of international good- 
will,” unless they are totally ignorant of current events. As there 
are no outstanding differences between Great Britain andGermany 
such as those which kept France and ourselves for so many years 
at loggerheads, or those which still complicate our relations with 
Russia, for the simple reason that we covet no inch of German 
territory in any part of the world, and would not take any German 
colony or sphere of influence as a gift, it stands to reason that 
any understanding between this country and Germany must be 
founded ona totally different footing from the present entente with 
France or the future rapprochement with Russia. No diplo- 
macy can settle differences which do not exist, and we are fortu- 
nate in having no “differences” with Germany; and _ that 
improvement in Anglo-German relations on which some of our 
amiable contemporaries have set their heart can only proceed 
from a change of attitude and temper on one or other side of the 
North Sea. 


ANY improvement in Anglo-German relations depends primarily 
on a change in Germany’s demeanour towards France, because 
it was her brutal menaces to her neighbour in the 
summer of 1905, when the German Emperor 
demanded and obtained M. Delcassé’s head on a 
charger, and, not content with inflicting this humiliation on a 
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proud people, taken unawares, proceeded to threaten France with 
war unless she abandoned her understanding with England, 
which led to that remarkable development of the entente cordiale 
which so electrified Wilhelm II. That “astute potentate” had 
been misled by the advisers who had his ear at the moment into 
believing that whenever the Anglo-French Agreement was tested 
by a crisis it would crumble away, and Baron Holstein subse- 
quently paid the penalty of his miscalculation by an uncere- 
monious resignation. There can be no improvement in Anglo- 
German relations until the German Emperor, the Wilhelm- 
strasse, and all their agents in every capital, avowed and 
unavowed, recognise that our entente cordiale with France is 
the corner-stone of British European policy, and abandon their 
open and secret attacks upon it. But it would be infinitely 
easier for the leopard to change his spots, or the Ethiopian 
his skin, than for German diplomacy to discard its chief 
weapon—intrigue. The frontal attack on the entente at the 
time of M. Delcassé’s resignation, which was renewed at the 
Algeciras Conference, only to reveal the impressive fact that, 
whatever Government might be in power in this country, 
a wanton, unprovoked attack upon France would be regarded 
by Great Britain as an attack upon herself, having failed, 
sapping and mining has now been resorted to. Instead 
of the fireworks of the Holsteins, the Schiemanns, and the Von 
Donnersmarcks, we have the mild and mellifluous declarations 
of Prince Bilow, who reminds the world that Germany has 
remained at peace for nearly forty years, and declares that no 
object is nearer to her heart than to see all her neighbours on 
the best of terms with one another. But under cover of these 
honeyed words there has been a renewal of German intrigue 
both in London and in Paris against the entente cordiale, which 
has been peculiarly active since the British editors made their 
pious pilgrimage to Potsdam ; and many innocent, well-meaning 
Englishmen are unwittingly lending themselves to a campaign 
the objective of which is not as they fondly imagine the recon- 
ciliation of Germany and Great Britain, but the estrangement of 
France and Great Britain, which has been one of the cardinal 
objects of German policy ever since 1870. 


THE method of the moment is to depreciate the respective value 
of Great Britain and France to one another in the event of emer- 
The Present gency, and unfortunately the policies of the two 
Intrigue. Governments to some extent promote this pro- 

paganda. Mr. Haldane’s “Army Reforms,” of 
which the only positive result will be to leave the British Regular 
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Army weaker than he found it, have made the worst possible 
impression on responsible circles in France, and Englishmen 
find themselves less able than ever to give a satisfactory answer 
to the question: “Can the British Army help the French Army 
to keep the Germans from Paris?” Then again, although the 
British Navy is held in the highest esteem across the Channel, 
Sir John Fisher’s incomprehensible policy of dividing our Fleet 
into petits paquets, each of which is distinctly inferior to the 
German High Sea Fleet commanded by Prince Henry of Prussia, 
is a subject of unfavourable comment among our French friends, 
who will be greatly reassured should the rumour be verified that 
this fatal policy is to be reversed, and that the Channel Fleet is 
to be brought up to a reasonable standard of strength, a welcome 
announcement in no small measure due to the patriotic exertions 
of the Standard, the Spectator, the Morning Post, and the few 
independent journals that have dared to criticise the Grand 
Panjandrum of the Admiralty. On the other hand, the de- 
moralisation of the French Navy, of which the seeds were sown 
during M. Camille Pelletan’s disastrous administration, and 
the exaggerated accounts of the anti-militarist movement in 
the French Army, have caused some misgiving in England. 
Articles of German inspiration, if not of German authorship, 
“crabbing” the military and naval capacity of the two countries, 
are freely bandied about between Paris and London, and are 
accentuated by the canards circulated by French Nationalists, 
whose hatred of the Republican régime is even greater than 
their love of France, and who in their desire to damage political 
opponents do not stop to consider the injury they may inflict 
on their country by gross exaggerations of its military weakness, 
Let us candidly acknowledge that there may be faults on 
both sides; but we should view each other’s foibles with an 
indulgent eye, because self-preservation will compel us to make 
common cause in certain eventualities. Let us never forget 
that the peace of Europe depends on the maintenance of the 
entente cordiale, the break-up of which would be followed by a 
frightful war, and we should always bear in mind that would-be 
disturbers of the peace are determined by fair means or foul to 
get rid of the chief obstacle to their ambitions. If eternal 
vigilance is the price of liberty, it is equally the price of national 
independence. Englishmen and Frenchmen must remain 
toujours en vedette if they wish to preserve this priceless guarantee 
of the peace and the liberties of Europe. If France and Great 
Britain fell asunder, nothing could prevent the continent from 
being absorbed by Germany. That is the ABC andthe XYZ 
of the European situation. Germany's desperate anxiety to 
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engineer a war between the United States and Japan, as she 
engineered the war between Russia and Japan, is the new factor 
in IVeltpolitik. Surely in vain the net is spread in the sight of 
any bird. 


WE trust that British Ministers who deluded their countrymen 
into regarding The Hague Conference as a stepping-stone to the 
millennium of international brotherhood and 
The Hague : : “_ : 
Cucina, universal peace, and who in their infatuation were 
prepared to drop Dreadnoughts, pour encourager 
les autres, may not be above learning their lesson. It is perhaps 
natural that insular politicians who had been more or less in 
Opposition for twenty years, should have lived in a fool’s para- 
dise as to the sentiments of other nations, but as responsible 
statesmen they have certainly cut a pitiable figure in the eyes of 
the world, and Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman must wish that 
his right hand had been cut off before he penned his inane 
effusion in the Nation. So far The Hague Conference has not 
devoted a single second to the discussion of Disarmament, which 
according to his Majesty’s Ministers was its raison d’étre, and 
Arbitration has remained in the background. The Premier’s 
dupes, who took his nonsense seriously, are furious, and indulge 
in wild denunciations of the ‘‘ diabolical diplomatists” repre- 
senting the forty-seven States assembled at The Hague, whose 
minds run entirely on war when they ought to be ingeminating 
peace, etc. etc. Inorder to “save face” the British delegation 
are to propose a “make see” resolution which imposes on no 
one—not even the Tribune. We are quite prepared to accept 
our chastened contemporary’s account of the Conference (see 
article “A Threatened Fiasco,” July 22), “It is time to use plain 
language about The Hague Conference,” which, within five 
weeks of its meeting— 
has succeeded in demolishing all the greater hopes to which it had given 
birth, while its positive acts are limited to an arrangement for a naval Red 
Cross, a limitation of naval bombardment and the use of floating mines, some 
slight improvement of the position of neutrals, a naval Prize Court, and some 
small extensions of the rules of land warfare. The American motion for the 
protection of private property at sea is dead. The Drago doctrine is dead. 
No important advance will be made in regard to contraband, blockade, and 
other points in the rules of naval warfare. The extended use of commissions 
of inquiry was blocked by England, and killed. No substantial strengthening 
either of the Permanent Court at The Hague, or of the processes of arbitration 
and mediation, is likely to be carried, unless some radical change in the spirit 
of the Conference should occur. 
According to the Tribune,“ the nations are apparently to be 
cheated even of the hope of a serious study of the armaments 
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problem byan insincere and meaningless repetition ofithe opinion 
recorded eight years ago,” and Baron D’Estournelles de Constant, 
who has done almost as much as Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman 
to mislead public opinion on Disarmament, is quoted as saying 
that “if the Conference fails on this subject, it will be condemned 
to avow its impotence and declare its own bankruptcy,” while 
the British Premier himself declared that “a failure would be a 
lame and impotent conclusion, calculated to undermine the 
moral position of the Conference, and to stultify its proceedings 
in the eyes of the world. It would amount to a declaration that 
the common interest of peace has been confided to the guardian- 
ship of the Admiralties and War Offices of the Powers.” At any 
rate, there will be no further shade of a shadow of an excuse 
for weakening our army or for compromising British Sea-power 
on the pretext that: war is a barbarous relic of the past con- 
demned jby the civilised world, and it will be interesting to see 
what amende Ministers are prepared to make for fooling Parlia- 
ment into weakening our national defences. 


WE apologise for boring our readers with such “ancient and 
fishlike”’ matter as the Prime Minister’s crusade against the 
The “Crusade” House of Lords, which although launched only 
a month ago, is almost forgotten. It may be 
against the 
mee as well, however, to try and understand the 
hopeless position in which Ministers are placing 
themselves and their Party, as ultimately they may be compelled 
by circumstances to bring the Constitutional question to an issue 
by appealing to the only tribunal capable of revising the relations 
between the two Houses of Parliament—viz., the electorate ; but 
for the present the whole controversy is rendered utterly unreal 
by the terror inspired in the Ministerial breast by that blessed 
word “ dissolution ” which is scarcely surprising, seeing that the 
Radicals are unable to win a seat in the South of England from 
the Unionists, or to hold one in the North against the Socialists. 
On June 24 Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman moved his much- 
postponed resolution in the House of Commons: “ That, in 
order to give effect to the will of the people, as expressed by 
their elected representatives, it is necessary that the power of 
the other House to alter or reject Bills passed by this House 
should be so restricted by law as to secure that within the limits 
of a single Parliament the final decision of the Commons shall 
prevail.” The typewritten fulmination enforcing this motion con- 
tained little that was new, as it had already doze duty on several 
occasions, the only novelty being the procedure by which 
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the Premier proposes to convert the British Constitution into 
a one-chambered autocracy in which the House of Commons 
would be everything and the House of Lords nothing. The 
words “by law” implied legislation, and though he sketched 
“the broad lines of the plan which at a later period will, accord- 
ing to our intention, have statutory form given to it,” the 
present Ministers were only prepared to beat the air. In Sir 
Henry Campbell-Bannerman’s words, “the Government will 
exercise their own discretion as to when that Bill will be 
introduced,” and the Ministerial host breathed freely again. 
They could belabour the hereditary enemy to their hearts’ con- 
tent without any risk to their own seats. The resolution was 
merely a preliminary canter“ to test the opinion of the House, 
and to make sure before any further step is taken that we have 
the House of Commons behind us. In that case, holding as we 
do that this House and this House alone is qualified authori- 
tatively to express the sentiments of the country, we shall be 
enabled to go forward with that confidence of the country as 
well as of the House of Commons.” They were not at the 
moment “in the throes of an active, actual conflict” with the 
House of Lords, which enabled them to “approach this great 
constitutional question without passion, and .. . discuss it in 
an atmosphere in which we can deal with it on its own merits.” 
The motion affirmed “the predominance of the House of Com- 
mons as the representative House of Parliament,” a proposition 
which would hardly be disputed by the other side, because “ the 
supremacy of the people is admitted in theory even by the House 
of Lords,” 


THE Premier proceeded to explain that by the predominance of 
the House of Commons they did not mean “a deferred supre- 
macy,” i.¢., a supremacy that “comes into play 
after one or two or more appeals to the country, 
before which a determined resistance of the other 
House will give way”; the principle at “the core of our resolu- 
tion is implied and expressed in the very existence of the House 
of Commons, and works in every fibre of our political being.” 
If the national authority did not reside within those walls, but 
could be usurped bya non-elective House, our representative 
institutions became secondary, and this country must abate its 
claim to be the foremost among free representative communities. 
How did this great principle of the supremacy of the representa- 
tive branch of the Legislature work in practice ? What did it 
convey to the minds of the members of the House of Lords? It 
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varied according to circumstances. When their own Party (the 
Conservatives or Unionists) were in power they recognised with- 
out reservation, and “ with almost indecent haste,” the supremacy 
of the House of Commons, and there was never a suggestion 
that the checks and balances of the Constitution should be 
brought into play. There was never a hint that the House of 
Commons was “anything but a clear and faithful mirror of the 
settled opinions and desires of the country, or that the arm of 
the executive falls short of being the instrument of the national 
will.” In such times the Lords adopted and acted upon the view 
of the inherent authority of the Commons expressed by Edmund 
Burke: “ The virtue, the spirit, the essence of the House of 
Commons consists in its being the express image of the nation.” 
There was no instance “ under a congenial régime” of the House 
of Lords seriously challenging the decision of the House of Com- 
mons, save in the solitary case of the Deceased Wife’s Sister 
Bill, and under a Unionist Government the country was practi- 
cally ruled by a single Chamber ; and it was never hinted “that 
the Government and the House of Commons should go to the 
country and ascertain what the people were thinking.” The de- 
fence usually set up for the quiescence of the Peers during the 
reign of the Unionists was that there was no need to interfere 
“when there was no mischief afoot, and when the innovator and 
confiscator are keeping quiet. Why should they intervene when 
the House of Commons is turning out year after year, in very 
small quantities, safe, well-sounding, harmless, inoperative Bills ? 
Why should they assert themselves when the great institutions of 
the country are in no danger, and when the special interests of 
the class from whom the Lords are most derived are being well 
guarded?” This “charming explanation” was, according to 
the Premier, “a pure figment of the imagination,” because, politi- 
cally speaking, “the most dangerous times” had usually been 
those in which this state of things existed. The last Government 
was far from being honest and sober. The whole course of their 
conduct, the character of their legislation, “their extraordinary 
fiscal antics” towards the end, called for the utmost degree of 
watchfulness that the Constitution can devise. ‘“ Startling and 
unannounced innovations in a reactionary direction in respect to 
licensing and education and of fiscal policy need surely to be 
watched quite as closely as innovations, or, as we should think, 
‘reforms,’ in the other direction. Yetall their adventurous and 
reckless undertakings passed unchallenged, the House of Lords 
contenting themselves in the dog days each year with registering 
the decrees of the Government of the day.” 
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ALL candid Unionists will acknowledge that there is consider- 
able force in this count of the Radical indictment against the Peers, 
w who have undoubtedly compromised themselves 
eakness of _. : 

in popular esteem by their lamentable self- 
the Lords. : Pee 

effacement during twenty years of Unionist 
Government and by their unquestioning acquiescence in almost 
every project presented to them, no matter how injurious or 
inept those measures were, simply because they bore the Conser- 
vative ticket. Unionist statesmen conspired to petrify the House 
of Lords, and unfortunately the Peers consented to be treated 
as a branch of the Legislature which did not count. A Second 
Chamber that swallowed without demur the deplorable Irish 
Local Government Act of 1898, which turned every local 
branch of the Land League into a County Council, and swept 
all the loyalist elements from every local government through- 
out the south and west of Ireland, would have been capable 
of passing an Irish Councils Bill similar to that recently intro 
duced by Mr. Birrell, had the Wyndham-Dudley-Macdonnell 
devolution intrigue ever blossomed into legislation. The House 
of Lords was an inadequate and untrustworthy safeguard through- 
out the Unionist régime, and if a Second Chamber abdicates 
its functions during the reign of its political friends it cannot 
reasonably expect to reassert itself on the advent of its opponents 
to power without provoking adverse comment. All thinking 
peers acknowledge that the prolonged docility of the Upper 
House in recent years was a perilous blunder. They repudiate 
the doctrine that the House of Lords is “a wing of the Carlton 
Club,” and they keenly resent the suggestion that Unionist 
politicians in the House of Commons direct the Lords as 
to! whether they should amend, reject or accept Radical 
legislation. 


THE Premier complained of the complete change which came 
over the constitutional doctrine of the supremacy of the House 
of Commons the moment the Liberals came into 
power, when it was instantly challenged, and that 
supremacy became a “deferred supremacy,” 
dependent upon another General Election. He had never been 
able to discover by what process the Peers professed to ascertain 
whether or not the decision of the House of Commons corres- 
ponded with the sentiments of the electors, and yet a Liberal 
House of Commons had to live in a condition of suspended 
animation, knowing that their measures were liable to be amended, 
altered, rejected, or delayed ‘‘in accordance with this mysterious 
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autres meurs, 
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intuition, almost divination, which enables the Lords to keep in 
immediate touch with the electors during a Liberal Adminis- 
tration.” Moreover, the situation had been aggravated by Mr. 
Balfour, who, speaking for a comparatively small minority 
in that House, “has affected to dispose of the other House for 
the purpose of dominating us in a manner that I venture to say 
is without precedent.” He could not conceive Sir Robert Peel 
or Mr. Disraeli treating the House of Commons as it had been 
recently treated, nor had they committed “what I can only call 
the treachery of openly calling in the other House to over-ride 
this House. These great statesmen were House of Commons 
men.... If Bills were mutilated and rejected elsewhere when 
Sir Robert Peel sat upon that bench, it was not done at his 
instance.” When they found a General Election such as the 
last treated as “ mere irrelevance,” and a House of Commons 
returned by an unexampled majority regarded elsewhere as 
a body devoid of real vitality and vital authority, they, as 
representing that majority, were unabie to let that pass. 
There was much more in the same strain, but the Premier 
revealed the weakness of his case, directly he descended 
from the general to the particular, by making it obvious 
that the real offence of the Peers was not so much their 
amendment of the Liberal Education Bill or their rejection of 
the Liberal Plural Voting Bill as their acceptance of the Labour 
Trade Disputes Bill, which, beitremembered, unlike the two former 
measures, passed the House of Commons almost without opposi- 
tion, and therefore on Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman’s theory 
of the supremacy of the elective branch of the Legislature, should 
have been accepted, as it was accepted, however unpalatable, by 
the House of Lords. This was the gravamen of their offence, as 
was cynically admitted during the debate by the Under-Secretary 
for the Colonies—not that they had outraged the nation by their 
treatment of education and electoral reform, but that they had 
outwitted Radical tacticians by refusing to challenge organised 
labour on an issue on which they were bound to be beaten, be- 
cause, whatever else may be said as regards the last General 
Election, there was a clear and decisive mandate for the Trade 
Disputes Bill. 


SUCH a speech could only end with a non sequitur, for the simple 
reason that the Premier is not a constructive statesman, but only 


a Party politician. Ex hypothesi the British Con- 
stitution works badly because the Peers habitually 
slumber during “the dangerous times ” of Conservative Govern- 
ments and only awake in order to obstruct Radical legislation. 
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Surely the proper remedy is to create a more independent Second 
Chamber, like the Senate of France or the United States, which 
would operate more impartially. But any reform of the House 
of Lords, enabling it to fulfil its duties under every Govern- 
ment, whatever its political complexion, is anathema to the 
Radical Party, who, like the Irishman, “prefer the grievance.” 
Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman’s remedy for the failings of the 
Upper House is to deprive it of legislative power and to 
reduce it to the level of a debating society. In order that 
the Radicals when in office may enjoy the same advantages as 
their opponents, the nation, unlike every other great nation, is to 
be placed permanently under the heel of a single Chamber. To 
Parliamentarians politics is a game between the ins and the outs, 
and as long as the rules are fair to both sides, nothing else 
matters. The plan proposed by the Government, with the object 
of securing “ fairplay,” like all their other plans, pleases no one. 
On the one hand it irritates the extremists because of the tedious 
delays ,before any difference between the Houses could be 
decided, while on the other hand it repels every constitutionalist 
because it would place the country entirely at the mercy of any 
temporary majority of the House of Commons which, like the 
present majority, may have surged into Westminster on an ocean 
of “terminological inexactitudes.” The’ project is of little im- 
mediate interest except as an indication of Ministerial incoher- 
ence and incapacity, because it admittedly involves legislation, 
and legislation means dissolution—a more terrifying prospect to 
the Ministerial majority with every successive by-election—but 
one day or another the Government may conceivably propose a 
Bill embodying this precious plan. Whenever the two Houses are 
unable to agree upon a measure, a small private conference will be 
held between an equal number of Lords and Commons, with the 
object of discovering a common measure of agreement. On its 
failure, the same Bill, with or without modificatons, or a similar 
Bill, as the Government decide, would be reintroduced after 
a substantial interval, say, six months, unless the case be urgent 
and would be passed through the House of Commons “ under 
limitations of time,” and again sent up to the Lords. If the 
latter still objected, there would be another conference, on the 
failure of which this second; Bill would be reintroduced and 
“passed swiftly through all its stages in this House, and sent to 
the other House with an intimation that unless passed in that 
form it would be passed over their heads. (Loud cheers and 
Opposition laughter.) Yet again there would be a further con- 
ference and a further effort to agree. (Opposition laughter.)” 
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As a practical joke this method of determining differences 
between the two Houses is excellent, and reflects no small credit 
M ,. on the Scotch sense of humour, which is so 
r. Balfour’s — : 
Criticism, superabundant in the present Cabinet. All the 
Commons need do during the contemplated 
conferences is to sit tight and refuse to budge an inch, secure 
in the knowledge that “their will shall prevail,” to quote the 
Prime Minister. There will be no more inducement to them 
to make “concessions” than there is to an armed highwayman 
to make “ concessions ” to an unarmed traveller whom he holds 
by the throat. Mr. Balfour brought his powerful intellectual 
batteries to bear on this preposterous project, and literally 
riddled it. What the Liberals meant by the will of the people 
was merely the will of any Government commanding a majority 
of the House of Commons, which experience had continually 
shown, even if it represented public opinion at the moment of 
the General Election, soon lost the right to identify itself with 
the Democracy. He warned the House of Commons that if 
the House of Lords was practically abolished, as was proposed 
by the Government, the nation would speedily insist on dis- 
covering some substitute, and if the Second Chamber had a 
popular basis, as would necessarily be the case if the present 
hereditary House were swept away, it would be far less com- 
pliant to the House of Commons than the Peers. In Mr. 
Balfour’s eyes, as a member of the House of Commons, the 
great qualification of the House of Lords was that it was not 
only a subordinate assembly, but it willingly submitted to that 
subordination, and never contested the primacy of the House 
of Commons. Its claim to participate in legislation was modest. 
It neither tried to make or unmake Governments, or to interfere 
with the Administration, and it had no power over finance; but 
the Second Chamber which could claim “to derive from the 
people would contend with us for some control over the con- 
stitution of the Ministry, and over the uses to which the 
Ministry put its powers.” Mr. Balfour said nothing as to the need 
of strengthening the House of Lords by reform, with which he 
is understood to have little sympathy. In his eyes the Upper 
House as at present constituted is an ideal institution, because 
it is always prepared to carry out the behests of the Unionist 
Leader in the Commons, to swallow whatever measures he may 
propose when in office, and to do his bidding as regards Radical 
legislation when he is in Opposition, 
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But the majority of the nation, and certainly the immense pre- 
ponderance of Conservative forces, favour such a reform of the 
House of Lords as would make it more inde- 
pendent of party politicians. Mr. Balfour boasts 
of its subordination to the House of Commons. 
He might more appropriately have called it “subserviency.” It 
very rarely rejects Liberal legislation, and never Conservative 
legislation, though, considering the character of the undigested 
and undiscussed measures which are annually ground out by the 
House of Commons, the attitude of the Peers leaves much to 
be desired. According to Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman, the 
House of Lords passed the Irish Local Government Bill of 1898 
in four days, and took only one day to digest the Factory Act of 
I90I, a Measure containing more than a hundred clauses, and 
embodying, as our readers may remember, a disgraceful compact 
between the then Home Secretary and the Irish members ex- 
empting institutional laundries from inspection ; they only gave 
eight days to the Education Bill of 1902, which, as subsequent 
events showed, was one of the most unpopular measures ever 
passed in this country; and five days to the highly contentious 
Licensing Bill of the late Government: a record which has to 
some extent impaired the great popularity gained for the Peers by 
their patriotic rejection of Home Rule in 1893. We cannot follow 
the rest of the debate, which pursued the usual course and ended 
with the usual division. The Attorney-General, Mr. Asquith, and 
Mr. Simon provided the “argument” for the Resolution, with the 
object of reconciling “ moderate” opinion to a revolution ; but 
they were not altogether successful, as several Liberal members 
(Mr. Ridsdale, Major Renton, and Captain Kincaid Smith) 
courageously protested against the proposed Parliamentary abso- 
lutism. Mr. Lloyd-George and Mr. Winston Churchill did the 
“bush-whacking” for their side. They were easily answered 
from the Unionist benches by the observation that if there was 
any truth in a tithe of their charges against the Peers, the latter 
were utterly unfit to discharge any legislative functions, and the 
only decent course open to Ministers was to support the Labour 
amendment moved by Mr. Henderson in favour of the total 
abolition of the House of Lords. Needless to say, this proposal 
did not smile on a Liberal plutocracy anxious to found Conserva- 
tive families, and the Labour Party only mustered a hundred 
votes against 315. 
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THE principal speakers against the resolution, besides Mr. 
Balfour, were Lord Percy, who is rapidly becoming recognised 
as one of the first of our public speakers, and 
whose recent performance at the Queen’s Hall 
on the Irish question, though miserably reported in the Press, 
was declared by those who heard it to be one of the finest 
speeches of the day; and Mr. James Campbell, late Irish 
Solicitor-General, whose racy humour and incisive eloquence 
are too rarely heard on this side of St. George’s Channel. Mr. 
Campbell completely crumpled up Mr. Winston Churchill 
by this apposite quotation from the latter’s election ad- 
dress in 1899: “I believe that the present Constitution of 
the United Kingdom is, upon the whole, the best and most 
practical arrangement for the purposes of Government that 
exists in the world or is recorded in history.” Lord 
Robert Cecil advocated the Referendum, which “the Prime 
Minister had sneered at as a foreign device,” pointing out 
that the Referendum, presenting a single issue to the 
electors, would be far easier for them to understand than 
a General Election, with its innumerable cross - currents 
and complications; and to meet the Liberal objection that a 
Referendum would operate adversely to them, because it would 
only come into play under a Liberal Government, the speaker 
suggested that a certain proportion of the electors, say, one- 
fourth, should be empowered to demand that any measure 
(e.g. the Education Bill of 1902) be referred to the people 
before it was passed into law. Sir Henry Kimber effec- 
tively analysed the claim of the “record majority” to re- 
present the nation. The 512 representatives constituting the 
Liberal and allied Parties were elected on an average by 6629 
electors, while the 158 Unionist members were on the average 
elected by over 16,000 voters, and the Government majority, 
strictly speaking, should be 94 instead of 354—a reflection which 
should sober Radical pretensions. The Prime Minister’s revolu- 
tionary resolution was carried by a majority of 285 (432 to 147) ; 
but it caused no ripple of excitement in any corner of the 
country, and was subsequently stultified by the ludicrous an- 
nouncement that four wealthy Liberals had been created Peers, 
viz., Sir James Kitson, Sir James Blythe, Sir Samuel Montagu, 
and Mr. Alexander Peckover, all of whom are presumably sub- 
stantial contributors to the Party funds. 


New Peers. 
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ATHOUGH Parliament claims to be the mirror of the nation, its 
proceedings are utterly unintelligible to the public. It is any- 
thing but the mirror of the British Empire. No 
objection was made to wasting three days on 
a speculative debate on the Constitution in 
reference to a Bill which one day or another may or may not 
be introduced by the Government, but it was extremely difficult 
to secure a day to discuss the tremendous issues raised by the 
Imperial Conference, representing not only the forly-two million 
people inhabiting the United Kingdom, but also the fourteen 
million white men constituting thosedaughter-nations to whom so 
much eloquent lip service is consecrated, let alone the two hun- 
dred and fifty millions of our Indian fellow subjects, who were 
nominally, though not effectively, represented by Sir James 
Mackay, who turns out to have been a mere mouthpiece of the 
Secretary of State for India, imported into the Conference in order 
to prevent the Home Government from feeling “lonely” in its 
fiscal idiosyncrasies. It was not until July 15, i.e., months after 
the Home Government had proclaimed its policy of banging, 
barring, and bolting the door on every form of Imperial 
Preference suggested by the visiting Premiers, and several 
weeks after they had left our shores, that a few hours were 
grudgingly granted to the affairs of the Conference, which 
to this day has never been deemed worth of any notice by 
the House of Lords. We are fully apprised of all the pre- 
texts which Jaissez faire politicians invariably make for doing 
nothing, but we say unhesitatingly that the general effect made 
upon the Empire at large by the contemptuous indifference 
of our miscalled Imperial Parliament—which as a matter of 
fact is the most provincial of all the Parliaments under the 
Union Jack—towards the larger problems of Imperial policy is 
deplorable. So far as the House of Lords is concerned, the 
Imperial Conference has had no existence whatsoever, though 
it might have been hoped that the Peers would have been at 
special pains to counteract the influence of an anti-Colonial 
Government and an anti-Colonial House of Commons by show- 
ing that at any rate one branch of the Legislature—and the one 
that claims to represent the settled mind of the nation rather 
than the whims of the moment—took a keen and sympathetic 
interest in the statesmanlike proposals of the Premiers of Canada, 
Australia, and their colleagues, and had sufficient political per- 
spective to recognise that the definite offer of commercial 
partnership by the fourteen millions to the forty-two millions is 
of infinitely greater importance than the insular squabbles 
VOL, XLIX 54 
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between the “ins and outs.” Unfortunately, his Majesty’s 
Opposition in the absence of Mr. Chamberlain is almost as 
parochial as his Majesty’s Government, and as all Parliamentary 
politics are Party politics, the great and growing body of 
Imperial sentiment in the Mother Country has few if any 
opportunities of manifestingtitself either in the Lords or in {the 
Commons, Our Parliament is paralysed by its lack of imagina- 
tion and by the unidea’d statesmen who dominate its councils. 


THE debate in the House of Commons, which in spite of the 
persistent obstruction of his Front Bench colleagues, Mr. Alfred 
Mr. Lyttelton’s — (late Colonial Secretary) was at last 
Motion. allowed to initiate on July 15 with a motion 

condemning the Government for “ declining the 
invitation unanimously preferred by the Prime Ministers of 
the self-governing Colonies to consider favourably any form of 
Colonial Preference, or any measures for closer commercial 
union of the Empire on a preferential basis,” speedily degener- 
ated into a Party wrangle of the usual type upon Free Trade and 
Protection, with which Imperial Preference has about as much 
connection as it has with the internal economy of Kamskatka. The 
Liberal Press, headed by the Westminster Gazette, which usually 
manages to take the smallest view of the largest questions, elected 
to treat the discussion as a mere move in the Party game, and as 
a further stage in the effort of Tariff Reformers to educate or 
capture Mr. Balfour, and the public were encouraged to regard 
the debate solely from that standpoint. Mr. Lyttelton made a 
thoughtful, suggestive speech, raising the larger issue. The 
Report of the Colonial Conference showed that the Colonial 
statesmen at any rate were wrestling with a problem in our 
political history which was unique in its interest, greatness, 
and difficulty, viz, “how to interlock the communities which 
were founded by the toil and adventure of our race in 
more stable and durable union, ... how to maintain, in the 
presence of colossal rivals, the trade and territory founded by our 
forefathers, by a peaceable and intelligent organisation.” That is 
the whole problem. Are we to drift without aim or object, 
trusting to sentiment or to chance, or are we to convert what is 
now little more than a geographical expression, the British 
Empire, into some semblance of organisation which shall be 
capable of competing with those rival organisations which are 
preying upon us in peace and will certainly destroy us in war if 
we continue to drift? As Mr. Lyttelton pointed out, our 
visitors were agreed as to the lines of Imperial organisation. “ For 
many days the subject of Preferential Trade was debated in the 
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Conference, and upon that question there was absolute unanimity 
among the Colonial statesmen, many of whom were Democrats 
or Radicals,” and all of whom repudiated “from the outset, in 
earnest, even passionate language, any desire to increase the 
burdens of the poor in this country.” It was no question of 
Free Trade and Protection, phrases which were chiefly used as 
‘‘ thought-saving appliances.” 


MR. LYTTELTON pointed out that the difficulties of responding to 
the Colonial offer were not so great as was pretended. The 
Mother Country already derived from customs 
duties per head of her population a greater 
revenue than any country in the world, and 
necessity would compel us to enlarge our fiscal system ; let us 
emulate the Colonies and show our allegiance to the principle 
of the wider citizenship of the Empire by giving some fiscal 
favour to our own citizens as against those of foreign nations. 
But, “against the unanimous wish and request of the Colonial 
statesmen at the Conference, an unqualified rejection was 
given to that demand, a rejection not of detail, but of prin- 
ciple,” in spite of the fact that the case for Preference seemed, 
to a large extent, to have been conceded by the declaration of 
the President of the Board of Trade that any plan for increasing 
the commercial ties between the Colonies and the Mother 
Country, and inducing a greater proportion of our surplus 
population who now turn to foreign lands, to find a livelihood 
and to pitch their tents under the Flag, was worth con- 
sidering and making sacrifices for. ‘The last men in the world” 
to deny the force and strength of material bonds should be “ the 
professed followers of Cobden and Bright, who believed that 
commercial ties were so strong that they would override the 
barriers of patriotism,” in which they were proved wrong ; but at 
least their followers might acknowledge that such ties would 
have a potent effect in strengthening existing racial bonds, and at 
the Conference the President of the Board of Trade and the 
Colonial Secretary had declared their desire to develop and 
strengthen all possible material inter-Imperial ties, in contradis- 
tinction to the Chancellor of the Exchequer, who had propounded 
the strange paradox that it was impossible for us to treat our own 
people differently from foreign countries. How could the pro- 
position be sustained that a Government must not show favour 
between their fellow subjects and outsiders? “We were bound 
to shed our blood and spend our last shilling in the protection of 
our Colonies. We had accepted their service in warfare ; were 
we not to allow them a preference over others in affairs of com- 
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merce?” Mr. Asquith’s effort to belittle the value of the Colonial 
markets had received a crushing reply from Mr. Lloyd-George, 
who had spoken of the “enormous advantages” of Colonial 
Preference to British manufactures, and according to recent 
official statistics, India bought of us to the tune of 44 millions a 
year, Germany 29 millions, and Australia and New Zealand about 
25 millions, i.¢.. a population of five millions purchased only a 
third less than the 60 millions of Germany. Mr. Lyttelton also 
disposed of the stock argument of Free Importers that if we 
embarked on a policy of Preference, beginning with low food 
duties, we must inevitably pursue the same path as Germany and 
France, and find ourselves involved in high food duties, by 
pointing out that the conditions here were totally different from 
those abroad, Great Britain being an urban industrial democracy, 
controlling an immense preponderance of votes, which made any 
risk of protective food taxation out of the question. 


IN order to establish the policy of Imperial Preference, the 
Mother Country must in the first instance reciprocate the desire 
of the Colonies to “prefer” dealing with them, 
and, secondly, we must devote ourselves to 
developing inter-Imperial trade by giving them what several 
of them already give us, and all are anxious to give, viz., 
better terms in our market than we accord our foreign 
competitors. Something could be done as regards existing 
taxes on tea, tobacco, wine, and sugar, which would be morally 
valuable as an earnest of our desire to respond to the Colonial 
offer, but in order to give substantial preferences to Canada, 
Australia, and New Zealand, it would be necessary to impose 
such trifling duties as were incident to our fiscal system for 
many years after the inauguration of Free Trade in 1846, and 
which were revived by so orthodox a Free Trader as Sir 
Michael Hicks Beach in 1902, when he imposed an all-round 
registration duty of one shilling per quarter on imported corn, 
which had no appreciable influence on price, and which is about 
equivalent to a preferential two shilling duty on foreign corn, 
from which corn grown under the Flag would be exempt. Let 
us frankly concede to the enemy that it is necessary to “ spread” 
our present heavy food taxes by imposing trifling duties on meat 
and wheat and dairy produce, but in order to avoid any possible 
risk of increasing the cost of living to the poorer classes of the 
community, or even the suspicion of associating the Empire in 
their minds with dearer food, these new duties should be counter- 
acted by reducing our present exorbitant tea, sugar, and tobacco 
taxes, while, to make assurance doubly sure, additional food 
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duties might be ear-marked for Old Age Pensions, as was 
originally proposed by Mr. Chamberlain and as is done, we 
understand, under one of the provisions of the German tariff. 
Mr. Asquith’s refusal to mect the Colonial statesmen even to the 
extent of reducing present duties on Colonial products is likely to 
have a considerable effect in converting the country to the policy 
of Imperial Preference. It shows the hollow mockery of the Free 
Trade outcry about dear food, that when these so-called Free 
Fooders are asked to give preferences by reduced taxation, they 
are just as hostile as they were to “the Glasgow Tariff” ; Tariff 
Reformers must be singularly inept propagandists if they are 
unable to make as much play with the Big and Little Sugar 
Basin, the Big and Little Cup of Tea, and the Big and Little 
Tobacco Pipe, as their opponents made with the bogey of the Big 
and Little Loaf. Preference, as was proved at the Conference, does 
not involve Protection, and therefore the amendment moved by 
Mr. Soares, “ That inthe opinion of this House the permanent 
unity of the British Empire will not be secured through a system 
of Preferential duties based upon Protective taxation of food,” 
leaves us completely cold. If it pleases our puny parochial 
politicians they may carry it as often as they like. 


IN a promising maiden speech Lord Ronaldshay said he inter- 
vened in that debate because he had placed “the question of 
Colonial Preference in the forefront of his 
appeal to his constituency (Hornsey), and was 
returned nemine contradicente to Parliament on 
that issue.” The Chancellor of the Exchequer’s statement 
at the Conference that the 43,000,000 people of the United 
Kingdom were hostile to the policy of Preference must be 
qualified by the fact that although 3,000,000 votes were 
recorded in favour of Ministerial candidates (including Labour, 
Nationalist, Socialist, and Independent), 2,200,000 were given 
to the Party in favour of Colonial Preference; and since that 
issue had been put fairly and squarely before the country at 
by-elections, 100,100 votes had been recorded for it and only 
93,000 against. Mr. Winston Churchill restored the discussion 
to the level to which he habitually drags all discussions, with 
the usual “ pot and kettle” speech. He sneered at the Colonial 
proposals and the Colonial statesmen, ending up with the hypo- 
critical assertion that he opposed Preference because it would 
dislocate the Empire, though his record as a wrecker at the 
Colonial Office demonstrates that if he believed for a moment 
that Preference would injure the Empire he would instantly 
become its most ardent advocate. Mr. Chaplin emphasised the 
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absurdity of regarding a 2s. duty on wheat as protective, while 
Mr. Curran, the new member for Jarrow, denounced the Govern- 
ment for maintaining heavy food taxes. Lord Robert Cecil 
made a particularly interesting speech giving the very good 
reasons which had decided him, though a Free Trade Unionist, 
after much searching of heart, to support Mr. Lyttelton’s motion. 
As the declared Ministerial policy practically involved the aboli- 
tion of the House of Lords, with which in his opinion would go 
the security for religious education and the security against 
Home Rule, he had decided to choose the lesser evil, though a 
Free Trader, of voting with his Party against the Government. 
In this course he was followed by several other Unionist Free 
Traders, while a second detachment abstained. Only one, the 
Abdiel of the Party (“among the faithless, faithful only he”), 
Mr. Cameron Corbett, responded to the sjambok of the Spectator, 
and marched into the lobby of the Home Rulers, the Socialists, 
and the Empire wreckers, 


THE recalcitrants have been duly scolded by our esteemed con- 
temporary in Wellington Street—whose editor we are particularly 
glad to welcome as the contributor of an especially 
Free Trade :° : eager : 
ideas, interesting article in this number—but, putting all 
prejudice on one side, Lord Robert Cecil and his 
associates appear to have adopted the wiser course. As 
practical politicians who believe in the British Constitution and 
in religious education, and who are opposed to Home Rule, 
they are surely right from their own point of view, although 
Free Traders, as there are only two lobbies, in throwing in 
their lot with the Opposition with which they agree upon three 
points out of four, rather than with a Government with whom 
they only agree on one point out of four, and whose whole 
existence is offensive to them. Even on the fiscal question 
Lord Robert Cecil is a long way ahead of the Radicals, be- 
cause he declared himself “extremely in favour of Preference 
on the basis of existing taxation, because it meant the remis- 
sion of present taxes instead of the imposition of new ones, 
Even the present Government had accepted and admitted the 
value of the preferences given by the Colonies already. We 
could, indeed, only give small preferences in return on that basis. 
That being so, how could it involve a serious loss of revenue ?” 
He renewed his objection to duties on corn and meat, apparently 
assuming their protective character ; but what is the inherent 
difference between duties on corn and meat and taxes on tea 
and sugar, except that the former would be low duties while 
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the latter are high taxes? It is surely sound policy to “spread” 
our food duties for the sake of Imperial Preference? For 
the reasons already given, it is wholly unnecessary to quarrel 
over the word “Protection.” None of us are in favour of 
federating the Empire ona basis of protective food taxation, and 
though for our own part we confess to being Protectionists as 
regards these islands in the interests of British industry, the 
policy of Imperial Preference can be adopted without any 
serious disturbance of our present fiscal system, without the 
adoption of a scientific tariff on foreign manufactured goods, 
which would be of very slight assistance to the Colonies, as 
they do not manufacture for export on any considerable scale ; 
we trust that, on the Imperial issue at any rate, the differences 
between Tariff Reformers and Free Trade Unionists may be 
adjusted on the policy of “ spreading” our food duties without 
increasing the cost of living. 


Mr. LLOYD-GEORGE was thrown completely off his balance by 
Lord Robert Cecil’s speech, and ran amok on the whole question. 
Mr. Asquith’s He expended much energy in baiting Mr. Balfour, 
a ridiculed the policy of Preference, and pooh- 
poohed the proposals of the Premiers. With 
curious inconsistency, he wound up his fiery anti-Colonial 
diatribe by emphasising the advantage of bringing the peopie 
of the Colonies nearer the people of the Mother Country, so 
that the latter might learn how to deal with Education, the 
State Church, the House of Lords, etc. etc. There are a good 
many other things we could learn from the Colonies, ¢.g., the 
rudiments of patriotism, in which British Radicals are singu- 
larly deficient. Mr. Balfour, for the hundredth time, traversed 
the suggestion that Preference involved protective duties on 
food. The preferences already conceded by the Colonies 
were admittedly most valuable, and if we met them half-way 
they would be largely increased. Therefore it was folly of 
the Government “to slam the door” in their faces, as, even if 
sacrifices were necessary, it would be desirable to come to some 
preferential arrangement—but he disbelieved that sacrifices 
would be required; in any case our present basis of taxation 
must be broadened, which would give us ample opportunities to 
grant preferences, though it was hardly his duty as Leader of 
the Opposition to draw up a schedule. He had learnt from 
Ministerial experience the folly of multiplying promises, But 
he would say this much, that any new duties which might be 
imposed should be utilised to give as much Colonial Preference 
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as possible. The Chancellor of the Exchequer contented himself 
in winding up the performance with cross-examining Mr. Balfour. 
Was he going to tax corn? No answer. Meat? No answer. 
Wool? Noanswer. Butter? Noanswer. He left the matter 
there. Mr. Lyttelton’s motion was rejected by 404 votes 
against 111, after which Mr. Soares’s amendment denouncing the 
protective taxation of food was carried nemine contradicente. We 
cannot altogether understand why Mr. Balfour should continue 
to give his opponents a tactical advantage by refusing to answer 
Mr. Asquith’s catechism. Unionists are not ashamed or afraid 
of their principles, and have nothing to conceal. There is an 
overwhelming consensus of opinion among the advocates of 
Imperial Preference that it will be necessary to impose light 
duties—not taxes, as Mr. Asquith insists on calling them, in 
spite of the remonstrances of the Premiers at the Conference— 
on corn, on meat, and on butter, but there is a similar consensus 
of opinion in favour of keeping the raw materials of industry, 
such as wool, on the free list. No Tariff Reformer wishes to 
impose duties for their own sake, and Preference does not 
necessitate any taxation of raw materials, and as other countries 
have found it possible to distinguish between imports which are 
raw materials and those which are not, we ought to be able to 
do so. Considering that Mr. Asquith levies some £14,000,000 
annually by food taxes, which are faxes, because they are levied 
on articles not produced in this country, and consequently 
the whole duty is paid by our unfortunate consumers, it is 
a gratuitous piece of hypocrisy in supporters of the present 
system to pose as the enemies of food taxation, and Sir Henry 
Campbell-Bannerman’s recent appeal to the electors to assist the 
Government in maintaining “the inestimable blessings of Free 
Food” passes the limits of legitimate electioneering, because 
it is both suggestio falsi et suppressio veri. 


THANKS to Ministerial muddling, the House of Lords has sofar been 
afforded scant opportunities this Session of discharging its legis- 
The Lords’ lative functions beyond discussing Mr. Haldane’s 
Army Bill, in which some slight improvements 
have been effected and others attempted ; but it 
would be infinitely easier to make an ;empty sack stand upright 
than to turn this illusory measure into a workable scheme with- 
out the principle of compulsion, of which, in spite of the admir- 
able speeches of Lord Roberts and his colleagues of the National 
Service League, the Peers seem to be almost as shy as the 
Commons. We may say in passing that although patriotism is 
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very much at a discount among Parliamentarians atjthe moment, 
the National Service League is advancing in popular favour by 
leaps and bounds, and the note of confidence struck at the 
annual meeting and the annual dinner on June 26, was fully 
justified ; those of our readers who have not already done so 
should lose no time in joining this excellent organisation (Secre- 
tary, G. F. Shee, National Service League, 72 Victoria Street, 
London, S.W.). Doubtless the Peers will be permitted during the 
coming “ dog days” to discuss Ministerial legislation, and it must 
be admitted that they have a somewhat difficult course to steer 
amid the crude, undigested, undiscussed projects which will be 
pitchforked at them from “the other end of the corridor,” of which 
the two most objectionable are the Scotch Land Bill, which 
arouses keen opposition among all classes in Scotland, who not 
unnaturally object to be made the corpus vile of an experiment in 
dual ownership which has been such a deplorable fiasco in Ireland, 
and the Irish Evicted Tenants’ Bill, which is simply a piece of 
blackmail paid by the Government to the Nationalists, so that the 
latter may have some weapon with which to fight their enemies 
of the formidable Sinn Féin movement. It is one of the most 
infamous measures ever presented to Parliament, and has been 
forced through the House of Commons by an unexampled abuse 
of the guillotine. As it stands a majority of the three Irish 
Estate Commissioners will apparently be able to appropriate, on 
any terms they please, the holdings of peaceable, law-abiding ten- 
ants,who may have been in occupation for years, and transfer them 
to the “wounded soldiers” in the land war, i.e., the promoters 
and dupes of the “ plan of campaign.” Should the Lords accept 
this measure in anything like its present form, they would 
immensely increase the number of their opponents, as the nation 
would realise the urgent necessity of creating a Second Chamber 
capabie of doing justice even to those classes of the community 
who command few votes. The Peers may also be expected to 
bring the Government to book over Mr. Reginald McKenna’s 
“ statesmanlike” effort to destroy the character of denominational 
training colleges by throwing them open to all denominations by 
administrative order. The Russian Tsar has evidently something 
to learn from Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman. Among other 
matters demanding investigation is the Radio-Telegraphic Con- 
vention (the National Wireless Telegraphy Convention), which 
has been endorsed by a carefully packed Committee consisting 
mainly of Government officials and Government hangers-on. 
Thanks, however, to the sturdy opposition of Mr. Arthur Lee, 
Ministers only gained their victory for Germany by six votes 
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to four. Mr. Henniker Heaton has vainly appealed in the 
Times for the postponement of the ratification of the Con- 
vention as being against British interests, but to appeal to 
Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman and Co. in such a cause is 
like trying to squeeze blood from a stone. The best naval 
opinion (which is a very different thing from Admiralty opinion) 
is believed to consider that Great Britain would enjoy consider- 
able advantage in war-time under the Marconi system, which the 
Germans are naturally anxious to break down. It is, in any case, 
a very serious problem, not to be disposed of by a handful of 
postmen, who are chiefly anxious to wipe off old scores against 
the Marconi Company. The Prime Minister has refused to give 
a day for the discussion of this vital question in the House of 
Commons. We trust that the Lords may extract from Ministers 
some more intelligible action than has yet been vouchsafed 
to the public in defence of their “graceful concession” to 
Germany. 


Our Parliamentary Mandarins are ineffably shocked at the 
impiety of an independent Radical—almost a contradiction 
._, interms—Mr. H.C. Lea, member for St. Pancras, 
The Premier’s : : : 
Knight. who is actually endeavouring to probe the 
sordid mystery of Party funds and Party honours. 
Mr. Lea’s action is very inconsiderate, and highly incon- 
venient to the political Pooh Bahs, whose position chiefly 
depends upon the “spoils” available for distribution among 
their followers. He opened operations (July 11) by asking 
the Prime Minister “whether he was aware that Mr. James 
Brown Smith, Clifford Park, Stirling, one of the new knights 
gazetted in the Birthday Honours list of last month, was a 
director of the Ayrshire Foundry Company during the time the 
latter company fraudulently supplied a defective rudder for his 
Majesty’s ship King Edward VII., and whether it was proposed 
to take any action against him,” to which the sanctimonious 
humbug at the head of the Government replied that Sir 
James Smith “is a man entirely worthy of the recognition 
which his public services have received, and enjoying the respect 
of all who know him, to whatever class or Party they belong” ; 
even though he “was a director of the Ayrshire Foundry 
Company at the time when the circumstances referred to 
occurred, but he and his fellow directors had no knowledge 
whatever of the offence which was being committed by 
their servant or servants, and for which they themselves have 
suffered a heavy pecuniary loss.” The Law Officers of the 
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Crown had declined to take action against the company, etc. 
etc. Directors usually plead ignorance when anything goes 
wrong, and Law Officers almost invariably decline to proceed 
against them. But the irrepressible Mr. Lea, in a search- 
ing supplementary question, inquired whether Mr. Smith had 
received his knighthood on account of his being “chairman” 
of Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman’s election committee, ‘ or 
whether it was in consequence of his having been a director 
of the Ayrshire Foundry Company, by whom this fraudulent 
rudder was supplied, or whether it was in consequence of his 
having paid over money to the Liberal Party fund,” to which 
Pecksniff feebly replied, ‘(I think I can safely leave it to the 
House to judge.” Nothing daunted, Mr. Lea raised the ques- 
tion in a letter to the Times (July 12), protesting against a 
knighthood being conferred on a director of a company “ which 
had been admitted from the Treasury Bench to have been guilty 
of a gross fraud on the Admiralty, one endangering a first-class 
battleship with all its crew.” A fortnight before, the House of 
Commons had devoted three days to discussing “a pious reso- 
lution affecting the veto of the House of Lords,” during which 
Liberals and Radicals had vied with one another in denouncing 
the principles of hereditary legislation. He (Mr. Lea) had then 
asked two questions, which had been refused by the clerks at the 
table, viz., that “the Prime Minister should give the House an 
assurance that no addition should be made to the Peerage whilst 
this Government was in power; and further, that the Prime 
Minister would in no case recommend to the Sovereign any 
persons for baronetcies or other forms of so-called honour.” 
Such conduct would have been consistent with Liberal policy, 


but, sir, there is another and graver aspect to the matter. These honours 
are bought and sold, the proceeds going principally to the war chest of the 
party in office at the time these so-called honours are conferred. The party 
funds are presided over by the Chief Whip. At times of election, if candidates 
come forward and cannot pay their expenses 7” Zo/0, grants in aid are given. 
And, should the candidate become a member, his vote and support of the 
Government are looked upon as secure, no matter what the issue or what 
pledges he may have given his constituents. Should he rebel and vote accord- 
ing to his conscience, to his pledges, or to what he is persuaded his constituents 
would wish him to do, then he 7s reproached by the party Whips for not having 
held to what they looked upon as a bargain, (Our italics.) A fund is perhaps 
necessary, and were the fund public no harm would be done. Those who had 
subscribed would be known, and their intentions could be judged. 


Mr. Lea declared that he indited this protest because he sincerely 
and humbly hoped “that it may be the means of abolishing one 
of the hypocrisies of public life.” 
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LORD ROBERT CECIL immediately called the attention of the 
House of Commons to this letter, and the subject was discussed 
” on July 15. The hon. member had formall 
a eee rte Ae Government of the day with 
amassing a fund by very discreditable means, 
and then using that fund for the attempted corruption of 
certain hon. members of the House.” That this was the impres- 
sion made by his letter might be gathered from the comment of a 
well-known Liberal, Mr. G. K. Chesterton, in the Daily News. 
“ So long as that mass of money remains unaudited, the mass of 
money remains omnipotent. Rich men are paid out of it and 
are made peers. Poor men are paid out of it and are made 
slaves. But the thing is not written down anywhere, so that we 
can neither prove the bribery nor abolish the slavery.” As Lord 
Robert Cecil reminded the House, “ they heard a little while ago 
that it was desirable that the will of the people as expressed by 
that House should prevail. There would be found not a few 
people to say that if this charge was uncontradicted and unin- 
vestigated, it was natural that the Government should desire that 
form of the will of the people to prevail, since they had already 
paid for it.” If Mr. Lea’s accusation was untrue, it was a great 
outrage on the decencies of public life, as well as a great breach 
of the privileges of the House, while if it were true, “if there 
were really an organised attempt to sell honours in order to 
corrupt members of Parliament, that was one of the most vital 
and important subjects which the House could possibly have 
before it.” The speaker concluded by moving for a Select 
Committee to inquire “into the allegations made in that letter 
of the hon. member, and to report their opinion thereon to 
this House.” Mr, Lea reminded the House that there was 
nothing new in these charges, and urged that they should be 
investigated by some competent and independent tribunal, 
possibly a Committee of the House. Sir Henry Campbell-Ban- 
nerman declared that the accusations contained in Mr. Lea’s 
letter were unworthy of the serious notice of the House, and had 
better be left to “the judgment of the country as they stand,” 
and moved as an amendment to Lord Robert Cecil’s motion 
“that the House do now proceed with the business of the 
day.” Mr. Balfour said ditto, and actually expressed the hope 
that Mr. Lea “will see the propriety of expressing his 
regret for what has fallen from him.’ Happily Mr. Lea did 
nothing of the kind, and Lord Robert Cecil rightly refused to 
withdraw his motion, and pressed for the appointment of a 
Select Committee, while Mr. Markham stated that “it was a 
notorious fact that honours were bought and sold for political 
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purposes.” The Front Benches and their dependents only suc- 
ceeded in burking the question by a majority of 115 (235 to 120). 


WE trust that there may be sufficient grit among those’members on 
both sides who can afford to call their souls their own to pursue 
this matter to its only legitimate conclusion. 
Mr. Lea at any rate is doing his part. On 
July 20 he explained to his constituents that the 
reason he had been found “not guilty” of a 
breach of privilege by the House of Commons was that “if he 
had been found guilty, it would have followed as a corollary 
that there would have been set up an impartial tribunal to inquire 
into the charges he made.” So long as members of Parliament 
were not paid, he admitted the necessity of Party funds, but they 
ought to be public. The men who had paid into them should 
be known. The amount they gave should be published. He 
had moved for a Select Committee to inquire into the subject. 
“Tf that tribunal furnished a report that the charge he had made 
was not true, he promised them that he would resign his seat at 
once, and apologise for what would under such circumstances 
be an infamous accusation. He had of course been vilified and 
abused, but that he was prepared for.” If the House of Com- 
mons has any regard for its own reputation, it is incredible that 
the matter should be allowed to rest here, especially at a 
moment when the Liberal Party are proclaiming a new-fangled 
doctrine of Parliamentary supremacy which is utterly unknown 
to the British Constitution, which would confer upon the 
House of Commons an autocracy comparable to that of 
the Tsar of Russia. A Legislature which is so tainted by 
corruption that it dare not even allow the matter to be 
investigated by a Select Committee of its own members is 
ludicrously unfit to exercise the powers with which the Govern- 
ment are endeavouring to endow it. The people will know 
what to think of the House of Commons if Sir Henry Campbell- 
Bannerman and Mr. Balfour are able to smother this question. 
There is another kindred matter concerning the House of 
Commons especially the Unionist Party which requires probing, 
viz., the debauchery of many constituencies by bribes in the 
shape of “subscriptions.” Here again there seems to be a 
conflict of interest between the Management and the Party. 
Not so very long ago, whatever may be the policy of the Con- 
servative Central Office to-day, there was an open sale of safe seats 
to the highest bidder—at any rate in the South of England—with 
the connivance of headquarters, as it was deemed advantageous 
to the Party to have as many rich men in the House as possible ; 
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and as the local committees generally preferred a milch cow, 
the scale of “subscriptions” was gradually forced up to a 
scandalous figure, and candidates are frequently compelled 
as a condition of their adoption to guarantee an expenditure 
varying from {£500 to £2000 per annum, adart from the cost of 
the election. This organised robbery largely accounts for the in- 
tellectual poverty of the personnel of the Unionist Party in the 
House of Commons, and explains our difficulty in getting decent 
candidates, Can nothing be done to mitigate an evil which all 
members deplure in private ? 


HOWEVER unpleasant such incidents as the capture of Jarrow 
by Labour and of Colne Valley by Socialism may be to the two 
“historic Parties ” who have hitherto divided the 
government of the country between them, are 
we entitled to be surprised at these reverses ? 
Is it unnatural that the working classes should turn away from 
the incoherence, ineptitude, and hypocrisies of the Radical 
Government, whose sham crusade against the House of Lords 
imposes on no one, not even on the crusaders? Can we ex- 
pect that they should be attracted by the dull apathy which 
has paralysed the Unionists ever since the withdrawal of Mr. 
Chamberlain, who has, however, provided us, as Mr. Garvin 
points out in his splendid tribute, with one priceless possession 
in the shape of Tariff Reform, which covers the whole field of 
social and political activity, and which, when earnestly and 
effectively expounded as was done by Mr. Chaplin at Wimbledon, 
by Mr. Leverton Harris at Stepney, and by Lord Ronaldshay at 
Hornsey, is irresistible to all classes of the community ? On the 
other hand, there is no creed more unspeakably dismal than 
Tariff Reform when advocated by barristers briefed for the 
occasion, who do not understand it and consequently are 
utterly unable to make it attractive or intelligible to other 
people; nor is there anything more exasperating than when a 
convinced Tariff Reform candidate consents for “ local reasons” 
to suspend or to water his own convictions. No cause ever 
prospers under such auspices, for the simple reason that no 
constituency will believe in candidates who do not believe in 
themselves or who have not the courage of their convictions. 
We could easily have captured both Jarrow and Colne Valley on 
Tariff Reform, as the figures show, but we do not deserve to win 
where candidates make the whole question ridiculous by pledg- 
ing themselves to abolish all existing duties on tea, sugar, and 
tobacco—a palpable bribe which deceives no one, while it 
repels many—or with candidates who, though perfectly willing 
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to allow their supporters to advocate Tariff Reform, out of defer- 
ence to imaginary local susceptibilities devote themselves to other 
topics of little or no interest to the man in the street. There 
never was a time when a clear, decisive lead was more urgently 
needed than to-day, as'men’s minds, especially the minds of the 
working classes, are in a singularly fluid and receptive condition. 
Old Party lines are breaking down. Labour won at Jarrow 
because Mr. Curran was vigorous, definite, and convincing, be- 
cause convinced of the soundness of his unsound views; for the 
same reason Socialism, in the person of a juvenile enthusiast, 
Mr. Victor Grayson, was victorious at Colne Valley. These 
seats are not losses to the Unionist Party, but to the Liberal 
Party. They ought, however, to have been won by the Unionists. 


THE Liberals are seeking to console themselves for their humilia- 
tion by exploiting the ‘‘ignominious defeat” of Tariff Reform 
rc in these industrial constituencies, but they would 
ree Trade : : : 
be better employed in endeavouring to explain 
why Socialism is making such prodigious strides 
in “prosperous” Free Trade England, while its strength is 
declining in benighted, backward, impoverished, Protectionist 
Germany. Neither Mr. Curran nor Mr. Grayson was elected as 
a Cobdenite, but because in the first place he is hostile to the 
whole spirit of Cobdenism, and in the second place because 
he is a bitter opponent of the present Government, which 
he consistently denounced as a fraud on the working classes. 
The Liberal Press bewails the division of the Progressive forces 
in these three-cornered contests, and clamours for the Second 
Ballot. But the real victims are the Opposition, because the third 
candidate divides the anti-Ministerial vote. Where there are only 
two candidates, the exasperated elector has no alternative but to 
vote for the Opposition candidate. The leakage from Unionism 
to Labour is, from our point of view, the grave feature in these 
by-elections. It can only be stopped, as it was stopped by Mr. 
Chamberlain during the crisis of the fight for the Union, by a 
well-considered policy of Social Reform, embracing the Land 
question as well as the Fiscal system, together with a practicable 
scheme of Old Age Pensions which will neither ruin the rich 
nor pamper the poor. The figures at Jarrow were: P. Curran 
(Labour), 4698; P. Rose-Innes (Unionist), 3930; S. L. Hughes 
(Radical), 3474; J. O'Hanlon (Nationalist), 2122. The figures 
at Colne Valley were: Victor Grayson (Socialist), 3648; P. 
Bright (Liberal), 3495 ; G. C. Wheler (Unionist), 3227. Let us 
reiterate that in both these cases the Unionist would have 
probably gained the seat in a straight fight with a Ministerial 
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nominee, as nothing would have induced the Nationalists of 
Jarrow or the Socialists of Colne Valley to support the Govern- 
ment, while the strictly Labour vote would have been divided. 
While we yield to none in our admiration of the plucky fight 
which the comparatively small number of Unionists who do all 
the work of our Party in the House of Commons are making 
amid every form of discouragement, the general apathy and 
inertia of the Party in the constituencies and the absence of 
serious propaganda bode ill for the future. 


THE struggle between the “deadheads” of the Navy League, 
who are content to open their mouths and shut their eyes and 
The Navy swallow whatever the Admiralty offers them, and 
tenn the “ agitators,” who realise that the British Navy 

° as we know it to-day is the child of agitation and 
can only be preserved by agitation, came to a head on July 19, 
when an extraordinary general meeting of the League was held at 
Caxton Hall, Westminster, on the requisition of Mr. H. F. Wyatt 
and Mr. L. Horton Smith. Mr. Wyatt moved a long and detailed 
motion condemning the action of the Committee in condoning 
the reduction of the Navy, which was met by an amendment, 
moved on their behalf by Sir John Grey Hill, expressing general 
approval of the committee’s attitude, coupled with apprehension 
as to the composition of the Channel Fleet. Unfortunately for 
the Committee, their position had been hopelessly compromised 
since the annual meeting, at which they had one and all declared 
that all was for the best under the best of all possible Admiralties, 
by the publication of an authorised article in the Navy League 
F ournal emphasising the perilous position of the Channel Fleet ; 
and although the Committee enlisted members of Parliament 
and other celebrities who had never done a day’s work for the 
League, to fight their cause, Sir John Grey Hill’s amendment 
was defeated by 87 votes to 73, a majority of 14, which would 
have been substantially larger but for a lamentable speech by one 
of the “agitators.” On the proxies the Committee were only 
supported by 847 members against 556, although they had moved 
heaven and earth by circular and otherwise. As the League 
contains about 2700 members, half the Leaguers took no part in 
the proceedings. Although not prepared to support the agitation, 
they evidently feel little confidence in the Committee ; and if the 
Navy League is to be saved from a split—as we hope it may be— 
there must be a drastic reconstruction and an infusion of new 
blood into the present management. 


MR. CHAMBERLAIN 


IF there is one clue to Mr. Chamberlain’s career it must be worth 
tracing. His seventy-first birthday proved that he has still an 
unequalled hold upon the country. By comparison, no other 
statesman can be said to exert national influence. It is illogical 
to suppose that democracy can ever cease to be subject to the 
spell of strong personality. Individuals alone can think: 
crowds can only agree. No believer in the people carries his 
faith to the point of proposing to confide executive functions 
to a mob. Democracy, like mother earth, is profoundly 
feminine—using the word in distinction, not in reproach, for 
it ought to imply no weakness, but a differentiation of power 
—and wholly depends for political efficiency upon masculine 
leadership. Whatever that may be, and if is named sooner 
than described, it is clear that in Mr. Chamberlain’s absence 
we do not possess it. Other men, other qualities, but not only 
have we no men on either side of politics with the same active 
and lucid genius ; we have no one who seems able to imitate 
Mr. Chamberlain effectively, or to follow his career at a distance. 
We have no one who seems to have considered with care the 
lessons of a biography already copiously written. There is no one 
with a similar method of stripping talk and work of the super- 
fluous, and keeping in both a clean grip upon the essential ; no 
one whose words leave the same stamped impression upon the 
popular mind; no one whose ideas have a similar effect in 
organising other people’s convictions ; no one with the same 
instinct for identifying himself with one thing at a time ; no 
one whose activities have the same power to keep a subject 
moving. Mr. Chamberlain never argued any question that he 
did not simplify in phrases which the whole country was com- 
pelled to memorise, though they owed nothing to verbal effects, 
and were framed to crystallise the matter. Mr. Chamberlain 
never took up any question that he did not drive, He 
changed the whole aligimment of political controversy again and 
again, and forced the struggle to form round his purposes as 
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Commune. Home Rule has been lost since Mr. Chamberlain 
commenced decisively to oppose it, The House of Lords has 
been safe since Mr, Chamberlain ceased to assail it. The peers 
may begin to be alarmed, and only then, when accents as com- 
posed and dangerous as the Birmingham and Denbigh speeches 
of 1884 begin to rise above the falsetto of the present minis- 
terial chorus. 

But the greatest tribute to the power of Mr. Chamberlain’s 
personality has been furnished by the circumstances of the 
twelve months which have just elapsed. His hand has been 
withdrawn from his work, yet his work stands. Even the 
national disaster of his illness has been turned into wonderful 
testimony to the solidity with which he has built. His 
opponents have enjoyed every conceivable advantage. They 
seemed to be allied for a time with the stars in their 
courses. They had the illogical but immense benefit of a climax 
in the world’s trade affecting every country alike. As an official 
observer has just remarked, “the wisdom of a country’s com- 
mercial prosperity can only be tested in periods of a receding 
tide.” * Our free importers have had the profit of Mr. Balfour’s 
intermittent methods ; they have been helped by the unspent 
prejudice against the memory of the lateGovernment; and they 
have had other miscellaneous godsends. Never was a political 
cause so favoured by a conspiracy of accidents and a monopoly 
of luck, Had the economic reformation been but “ man’s 
work ” in Luther’s sense and destined to perish, it must in- 
fallibly have disappeared. But it has not been wiped out; it 
has risen, and it continues to rise, as by the silent force, 
imperceptible, irresistible, of a geological upthrust. No en- 
cumbrance can depress it. It lifts the mass. Financial 
efficiency, commercial security, sea-power and Imperial union ; 
social reform, as the alternative to Socialist ascendency ; the 
moral causes for which men like Mr. Strachey and Lord Hugh 
Cecil most care, and to which the rest of us are not indifferent, 
all are bound up with the future of the tariff. If the State is 
founded upon the revenue we must have a safer State upon a 
broader basis. We must ‘‘make” the Empire as surely as 
Cavour “made Italy.” After the perilous test of last year 
with Tariff Reform going forward from the original im- 
pulse without the aid of fresh force from its author, it seems 
to some of us that Cavour’s work was not more predestined to 
inevitable completeness by the situation it had created when 
half done, than Mr. Chamberlain’s work is now fore-assured 


* Consular Reports, 1907. “ Frankfort” (deals with all Germany), by Consul- 
General Oppenheimer, No. 384. 
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of accomplishment. Those who are bound to think this 
estimate of the future false, will at least admit this much—that 
as an example of personal force in politics, the tariff agitation 
has not been surpassed, It has given the full measure of a 
very memorable man whose possibilities could have been but 
imperfectly deduced from his previous achievements, and 
it has fixed Mr. Chamberlain’s place among the high figures 
of English statesmanship and with the higher among the few. 
There has, as it happens, been one parallel to the mis- 
fortune which has robbed Tariff Reform for a time of its 
leader. Chatham’s gout perhaps lost America. During the 
fateful crisis in the fortunes of the two main branches of the 
English-speaking race, the one man who might have kept them 
together was absent for years together from the field. But 
great as were his powers to inspire and destroy, he had no 
gift of party organisation ; his peerage had removed him from 
the House of Commons where most of the mischief was done; 
when he went to shut himself up for a long period at Hayes, 
his influence hardly survived the sound of his coach-wheels. 
Whatever may be the faults of the people they are more 
faithful than the oligarchy ever was and less factious than it 
was always. Highbury, in that respect, has been a happier 
retreat than Hayes. If Mr. Chamberlain returned to active 
leadership to-morrow, it would be not merely to know that his 
policy had held firm, but to find the ropes lengthened and the 
stakes strengthened. 

One wonders whether Mr. Gladstone realised in the old days 
that he was the last of the old line of statesmen ; that his 
lieutenant and adversary was the first of the new. The breach 
opening gradually between them was a cleavage not merely 
between two men, but between two epochs. What, then, is the 
real Mr. Chamberlain? Singular question. Has he not ad- 
dressed more meetings in more parts of the country than any 
one before him, save the inexhaustible of Midlothian himself ? 
Have not his orchid and his eyeglass been made as familiar in 
the caricatures of all nations as were Mr. Gladstone’s collars ? 
Admitted long ago by his strongest opponents to be at least a 
great Member of Parliament, has he not been viewed by the 
whole country for a quarter of a century through the magnify- 
ing lenses of the Parliamentary reports? Have not endless 
speeches by other peuple been founded upon his own? Have 
not leading articles in countless quantity been written upon his 
sayings and doings, so that if all these utterances were cut out 
and pinned together in a string they would stretch to astrono- 
mical distances beyond computation by the Royal Society ? 
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Has not Mr. Chamberlain’s life been done or attempted in at 
least eight large volumes and numerous small ones? Besides 
all this, are not the facts of Mr. Chamberlain’s career in every 
man’s knowledge, and so simple that they speak for themselves ? 
There, however, is the difficulty. Mr. Chamberlain’s pro- 
ceedings have been as concise as his words. He has had 
the same style in action. The visible lines of his career 
have been traced with the verve and economy of a 
Japanese print; but behind it has there not been some- 
thing of the same psychological enigma? There is the same 
sharp brilliancy of technique, and, nevertheless, with it all, 
the sense of an inner personality not easily approachable. 
Mr. Chamberlain’s private existence has been as much more 
reserved than Mr. Gladstone’s as his public style has been more 
open and bolder. This is part of Mr.Chamberlain’s greatness, and 
this is one of the things which have been missed by the authors 
of popular caricatures and the writers of Radical tracts. But 
what have they not missed? To the German cartoonist the 
sometime Colonial Secretary was a monster in teeth and ten- 
tacles settling his grip on the globe. To our own greatest 
among living analysts of human nature, Mr. Chamberlain 
has appeared as a mad motorman, His steering-power 
has been at least as remarkable as his pace ; what other 
political motorist have we had to take such curves between 
cliff and precipice, and to take them with safety? Again, the 
artist-laureate to the late Opposition and the present Ministry, 
has popularised an entirely mythical Mr, Chamberlain—a 
figure in form, feature, and behaviour so little resembling the 
supposed original; so entirely unlike that trenchant profile, 
dead-straight glance, and telling, but controlled, gesture—that 
although the comic cliché take high rank as a pure invention, 
it is more inspired by reminiscences of Dickens than by any 
shape which has been known to the House of Commons, 
Stranger still is the legend which has taken form in the 
mind of the unsophisticated Radical. He takes Mr. Chamber- 
lain to be the complete pupil of that other imaginary 
personage identified in the popular mind with the name of 
Machiavelli. Upon this view his mind is a network of wiles ; 
his motives are generally numerous and bad, though sometimes 
they can be very simple when they are enormously bad ; he 
performs cold miracles of unscrupulous calculation ; he is, in 
short, the domestic equivalent of that other imaginary thing, 
Muscovite diplomacy. Poor public at large. One wonders 
whether it ever realises the state of profound ignorance it is 
necessarily kept under and votes under. We speak of the full 
glare of modern publicity, meaning nothing more than that 
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journalism exists. But the full glare of journalism is as little 
helpful to plain vision as Bengal fire. The most interesting and 
important communications and confidences received by every 
considerable newspaper are those that it is impossible to publish, 
Diplomacy is chiefly guided by papers that never appear in the 
Blue-books and by conversations which cannot be hinted at, 
Statesmen are constantly prevented by private honour and the 
public interest from using the arguments which would be most 
convincing, and they find themselves again and again compelled 
to defend proceedings which it is impossible for them to ex- 
plain. Similarly the true character of contemporary statesmen 
is hardly ever understood in the least by the crowds that 
applaud or attackthem. Great statesmen are always as human 
as other men; they may possess a more complete command 
of a bigger humanity ; but the one thing they cannot afford to 
do is to wear their heart upon their sleeve, or to exhibit that 
organ in any way except upon the rarest occasions, All the 
conditions of democracy compel a greater reserve in that 
respect than was formerly necessary, and the protests of per- 
sonal emotion in which Charles James Fox and his contem- 
poraries could indulge with impunity, when politics were 
entirely in the hands of the inner social set who knew all about 
each other, would be very ill-advised now. In a word, there 
is a new privacy as a result of the new publicity, and the good 
populace, whose ideas are a strange medley of general impres- 
sions derived from the loose descriptions of the press, has 
always a very imperfect knowledge of the questions it is voting 
upon, and of the persons it is voting for or against. 

Certain delusions upon the subject of the mythical Mr. Cham- 
berlain are curious but excusable. Mr. Lloyd-George, for in- 
stance, in the Colonial Conference debates, seemed to share the 
venerable belief that everything is explained upon a theory of 
astuteness. He spoke of it half-admiringly as though astucity 
in politics were a boundary pillar upon the frontiers of v.ce and 
virtue, or were a monument to bad eminence, such as righteous 
persons may denounce even when they habitually use it as a 
landmark, It would, of course, be weak hypocrisy to pretend 
that Mr. Chamberlain has ever been deficient in strategy or 
squeamish in attack. General Elections, when they result in 
a transfer of majorities, are statutory revolutions, and those who 
attempt to make them with rose-water will always be led to 
the political guillotine. Mr, Chamberlain has, like no other 
man amongst us, the captain’s eye for the conditions of the 
field. He reckons with the reality of passions as well as of 
interests in national life. He knows that it is absolutely neces- 
sary not only to awake public attention, but to concentrate it. 
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He knows that an opponent’s position is generally broken down 
by bringing the whole force of an attack to bear upon the one 
point where it is likeliest to go through. For this purpose in 
democratic politics, the power of caricature is perhaps essential. 
The Ministerialists have had almost a monopoly of the pictorial 
use of that art. Mr. Chamberlain was its unrivalled master 
upon the platferm, and it is singular that a party which 
rejoices in what is called the geniality of Sir Frank Gould’s 
pencil should be made peculiarly unhappy by Mr. Chamber- 
lain’s phrases, Again he has refused to allow the Liberal party 
to jump all the paying claims in legislation: he has pegged 
out in unexpected places which the rival diggers had looked 
upon as their ultimate own, but had never had decision 
enough to occupy. This has been probably his worst offence 
in the eyes of those who attribute all his successes to ruthless 
astucity. A party leader with the gift of winning elections— 
that is, of holding popular support—is certain to be denounced 
for black arts. Parties never admit that they are fairly beaten, 
but invariably maintain that they have been betrayed. Mr, 
Chamberlain’s blackest art has been a maddening power of 
nonplussing opponents who had meant to stick at nothing. 
When all these things are said, it must be clear to reasoning 
men that the theory of Mr. Chamberlain’s unscrupulousness— 
“The Prince, by Machiavelli,” ought to have a burlesque pendant: 
‘* Prince's Gardens, by the same author”—does not carry us very 
far in explanation of a career which has left its ineffaceable stamp 
upon party organisation, upon the traditions of Parliamentary 
style, upon social legislation, upon Imperial history itself. 

It would be simpler to admit that Mr. Chamberlain is a 
very great man. The world is always as reluctant to recog- 
nise the quality of greatness in any figure of real life as 
are newspapers to mention their contemporaries. Take the 
measures with which Mr, Chamberlain’s name is chiefly identi- 
fied. Free Education and the Workmen’s Compensation Act 
left a far deeper trace upon the life of the vast majority of 
the people of the United Kingdom than did Mr. Gladstone’s 
Irish Land Act. The former involved principles reaching 
much further and of the weightiest moment for the future of 
the nation. Even Old Age Pensions, whichever of the parties 
may be destined to carry that measure, will always be 
regarded by historians of our era as a part of the Birmingham 
programme, forced to the front by his action even if not 
financed as he would have wished, or modelled in the shape he 
would have preferred. We shall return to this subject at 
another point, but for the present it is enough to say that Mr. 
Chamberlain’s various unauthorised programmes have been the 
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equivalent for this country of Prince Bismarck’s economic and 
social legislation. Administratively Mr. Chamberlain’s tenure 
of the Colonial Office was of far more permanent importance 
for all the British people than Mr. Gladstone’s tenure of the 
Treasury. Party prejudice cannot be so abject when the 
country’s blood is tolerably cool, as to attribute all these 
things to Mr. Chamberlain’s electioneering witchcraft. Why 
not admit that throughout bis whole career, the constructive 
quality of Mr, Chamberlain’s working genius has been as con- 
spicuous as his destructive ability in debate, and that all his 
shrewd mastery of the electioneering arts and crafts would 
have been in vain, without his large and definite purposes, 
the initiating energy of his whole nature and his measureless 
courage. 

The open secret of the matter is that Mr. Chamberlain owes 
his power over democracy not at all to the deviousness of his 
mind and method, but to their matchless simplicity. When 
will politicians realise that this is the vital principle of action 
as well of style? To be simple, as a French writer somewhere 
remarks, is admittedly desirable, but to be simple is very hard, 
That is infinitely true. There is a certain facile and feeble 
lucidity, which is of no worth at all, common enough among 
people who have never had passion enough to be deep nor 
thought enough to be complex. But the final crystallisation 
of idea and purpose in a mind capable of the great processes, 
—that is apt to be the strongest of all things in politics, This 
is the characteristic in which Mr. Chamberlain, as it seems to 
the present writer, has been quite unrivalled. He has stood 
vigilantly on guard against the too much until the habit of 
going the straightest way io the essential has become second 
nature to him. This is, of course, precisely what makes the 
moderation of considerable men more momentous than the 
vehemence of others. To be really dramatic it is necessary 
not to be theatrical. Mr, Chamberlain is as simple as Chatham 
could be when he had no time to prepare, and as Mr. Glad- 
stone, for instance, never was. We cannot doubt that he 
gained much by early contact with the incomparable trans- 
parency of Mr, Bright’s style, which had nevertheless such 
substance, that we might describe it as being cut out of rock- 
crystal but that the image would be too cold. The purpose of 
public speakers is primarily to make themselves understood, to 
leave perfectly definite impressions upon the minds of those 
they address. People who wish to utter themselves at large 
have no business upon the platform where no more is in place 
than can be assimilated by the audience who must grasp every 
sentence at once if they are to travel with the argument. 
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Again, it is not enough for the sentences to be directly stated 
unless the whole speech is direct in its movement. Audiences 
like to feel that they are being marched upon the main roads 
of a controversy instead of being kept in the by-paths. In this 
respect Mr. Chamberlain’s method is of supreme excellence. 
He swerves neither to the right nor to the left ; he makes for 
his mark with exhilarating energy and does not over-shoot it ; 
he does not crowd his effects, nor exhaust his resources, nor 
allow himself to make any point, no matter how good, unless 
it assists the development of his theme. He is compact. 
Above all, he conveys the impression that he is in complete 
command of the scene. He keeps in hand his audience, his 
argument and himself. 

An art of this force, spontaneity and restraint, is not to 
be compassed without the extreme pains which must be 
devoted in every art to the mastery of technical means. The 
last word upon the necessity and the object of taking infinite 
pains to speak well has been said by Mr. Chamberlain himself. 
The occasion was furnished by the Jubilee of the Birmingham 
Debating Society in 1896; the passage, which ought to be 
committed to memory by every man who desires to take an 
effective part in the public life of the nation, is as follows : 


No good argument was ever perfectly rendered without serious labour. . 

imagine that the experience of all of us will suggest instances in which even 
good speakers would have spoken better if they had adopted a little more 
compression. That means trouble; that means pains. Mr. Bright, whom I 
consider to have been in his prime the greatest orator of our generation, took 
infinite pains in the preparation of his speeches, giving even as much as a 
week or more to the elaboration of his thoughts. 


But it is not enough even to convince ; the political leader must 
be able to marshal human forces and impel them. Speakers of 
transparent clarity have been known to leave their hearers cold, 
The whole end of political effort is to get certain things done and 
to prevent other things from being done, Opinion has to be made 
active, and to that end feeling has to be touched. Mr. Bright 
and Mr. Gladstone in their different ways had prophetic 
fervour, although in every other respect their characteris- 
tics of mind and style differed utterly. Mr. Chamberlain’s 
command of trenchant and scintillating statement, of right 
order in the succession of his arguments, of measure and 
proportion throughout, has always been accompanied by a 
strange gift of touching passion. Among all his characteristics in 
debate this is the most formidable, and his strong effects are 
secured by subtle means. Any other element in his influence 
may be more easily analysed than this. As between the orator 
and the audience it was a working of character upon character 
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until an electric tension was created between them, Perhaps 
the reason was that Mr, Chamberlain always knew, as not one 
of his contemporaries did, how to create the quiet before 
thunder. At his greatest moments his voice was lowered, 
not raised, There was a controlled and dangerous underswell 
in his delivery. It had a power to incite and agitate to a 
degree not to be equalled by the most vehement resources of 
high rhetoric or even by the utmost energy of more excited 
earnestness, 

That style, indeed, is an index to the rest. As the debater 
never lost himself in the intricacies of his own argument, the 
statesman never lost himself in the mazes of his own thoughts, 
Mr,Chamberlain has not only been direct with his audiences, but, 
and it is a rarer thing, he has been equally direct with his own 
mind. To him—true Aristotelian in this—the end of life has 
been action, The intensely practical bent of his reflections and 
the rapidity and decision of his proceedings have secured the 
successes supposed to have been won by the Machiavellian 
devices of the mythical Mr. Chamberlain. While others, with 
the ordinary politician’s inclination to indefinite postponement, 
have dozed upon ideals, his mind was concentrated upon 
questions of method. When he was prepared his opponents 
usually were not; he went through their defences at once ; 
and when taken by surprise they attributed to deep-laid con- 
spiracy what was the result of his power of making up his 
mind and of risking great strokes. He drove his campaigns. 
He kept his supporters in movement and the enemy on the run, 
In our irresolute world of nebulous aspirations, so seldom 
hardening into perfectly clear and firm intention, Mr. Chamber- 
lain from first to last has always been a centre of definite 
plans, Simplicity and concentration of method, let us repeat, 
have been the secrets of his career, not multiplex plotting of 
the Bismarckian order. Where the mere foxes of politics, like 
their kind in the fable, have had their hundred tricks, Mr, 
Chamberlain has simply had the one trick that beat them all. 

There, indeed, we get undoubtedly at the moral unity of 
his career. The devil is the great incognito of many aliases, 
but after all if his real name were discovered it would 
probably be found to be no other than this—inertia. Of 
that vice, so infinitely oppressive to mankind, Mr. Chamberlain 
has always been the natural enemy, It was not possible for 
him to endure drift, or to be responsible for methods without 
trying to improve them, or to find himself in the midst of 
chaos without desiring to call it to order. A personality 
positive to the finger-tips, he had in him the root of the matter 
now known as the law of efficiency—which is that if things 
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are done wrong there must be some way of doing them 
right, and if things are done right, there must be some 
way of doing them better. It is no purpose of a series of 
marginal notes like these to summarise the well-known 
facts of Mr. Chamberlain’s career, But in every phase of it 
he has been not the intriguer, the agitator, but simply the 
organiser. All his powers of speech have been used as a driv- 
ing belt for bringing popular force to bear upon political 
machinery. Like every healthy person amongst us, his sym- 
pathies would be all with the American child who wanted to 
see the wheels go round. And he has always made them 
go round, In business in his early life he was already the 
organiser. He devised a policy of union for a trade, and sub- 
stituted consolidated interests for a suicidal separatism. He 
already felt that the day of little things was passing by. In 
the municipal life of Birmingham he was still the organiser. 
Questions began to advance as soon as he touched them. 
Laisser faire vanished when he appeared, He gave his 
adopted city the constructive instinct which he has given in 
recent years to his adopted party. Had he never entered the 
House of Commons, which he might not have done but for 
the Birmingham by-election of 1876, he would have been 
radioactive and dynamic in some other direction—in any 
event a national figure, 

Consider, again, his relations to the parties. The mythical 
Mr. Chamberlain is supposed to have been the most sedulous 
of partisans, subordinating everything to the interest of his side. 
At other times he is described by the same persons as a wrecker 
who sacrifices the interests of his side to his personal bent. 
One of these charges answers the other, and the truth lies 
where it ought, between them. The problem of reconciling 
personal independence with party discipline is perhaps the 
hardest in public life. For the private member whose vote is 
practically held as a proxy in the hands of his leaders, for the 
ordinary characterless item in a docile majority who does as 
he is bid—like the big battalion of Radical gentlemen who voted 
the other day for the continuance of the Sugar Duty, though 
pledged to its repeal—the multitude has no respect, Upon the 
other hand, the typical mugwump who vindicates his impartiality 
by exhibiting a steady bias against his own side, who will 
neither work with his party nor leave it, is merely a loose screw 
in the parliamentary machine and ought to be replaced. All 
depends upon measure and judgment applied to particular 
emergencies if independence is to be effective, and the repre- 
sentative of a constituency is neither to be an unconsidered 
hack nor an impotent nuisance. Mr. Chamberlain, on the 
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other hand, has solved the problem of working through the 
party system without being subdued by it. With an indi- 
viduality more strongly marked than Lord Randolph Churchill’s 
or Lord Rosebery’s, with a greater fertility and energy of 
initiative, he has been neither precipitate nor supine, but has 
gradually asserted his personal policy with a self-controlled 
staying power not possessed, unhappily, by either Lord Rosebery 
or Lord Randolph. 

He was still and always the organiser, whose speeches were 
the least part of him, though no one spoke so well after Mr. 
Gladstone and Mr. Bright were departed. He had been the 
organiser in business up to the point where he preferred public 
service to added wealth. He had been the organiser of 
municipal life. He had reorganised the party system in the 
constituencies. He brought to the House of Commons not 
the candle-end of a life, as in the case of many successful 
business men who enter that assembly late, but the prime of 
his vigour. He had clarified the whole spirit of debate, and 
had been a great head of a department. After 1886 his 
orbit widened, but the creative energies were the same. He 
was the most potent among popular leaders, yet more than 
any other man he dared to be hated. That is the real test of 
political courage, and the real condition of the highest political 
efficiency. In the first decade or so after the Home Rule 
disruption, he was the organiser of social reform through the 
medium of the Conservative Party ; and in the second decade 
his extraordinary destiny reached full scope and he became 
more and more obviously the organiser of Empire. Let us 
remember these two achievements together, for when we forget 
either of them, the Unionist Party as we know it may enjoy 
fitful intervals of office in brief spasms of political reaction, 
but it will not again be predominant for any lengthened period, 
and will have to surrender one by one the positions it exists 
to defend. If the Opposition is once reduced to the negative 
vile and is not to have a strong alternative programme of positive 
legislation it will indefinitely remain an Opposition. As reform is 
the cure for revolution, social legislation will prove to be the only 
preventive of Socialist Government. The General Election of last 
year showed for the first time the full effect of the extension of 
the franchise in 1885. To discuss whether democracy is a more 
or a less defective system, may still be interesting as an abstract 
speculation. The practical fact is that democracy is un- 
alterably there as the political medium through which we 
have to work, It may be predominantly Socialist or predomi- 
nantly Imperialist. Which of these is it to be is the greatest 
question likely to confront us in the near future. No man 
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can hold power except upon the basis of a genuine popular party 
majority. Like it or not that is the condition. It is idle to 
suppose that a popular majority can ever be held for long 
upon the old principles of Conservative resistance. If the 
Unionist Party does not offer a programme of constructive 
change the parties of destructive change will sweep the con- 
stituencies again and again. Above all, there can be no party 
of the Empire which is not in some strong and definite sense 
the party of the people. The greatest peril of the Opposition 
is that the Liberal-Unionist leaven of 1886 has been ceasing to 
work in it. 

Yet, if we look into it it will be seen to be an instruc- 
tive as well as a fortunate circumstance that Mr. Cham- 
berlain began as a Radical and as a political leader of 
dissent, It would have been impossible for him to acquire 
upon the Conservative side in the first half of his career the 
popular influence so brilliantly directed in the sequel to 
Imperial purposes, It is a remarkable fact, upon the other 
hand, that no single contemporary politician reared in a purely 
Conservative atmosphere enjoys any considerable personal 
influence in this country. Even Mr. Balfour is not a power 
among the people. The contrast is significant, and the ques- 
tion is wider than the immediate aspects of Tariff Reform. 
No cool politician can doubt that the success of that policy 
is now but a question of time. Mr. Asquith’s Budget 
was in that sense the ideal present for Mr. Chamberlain’s 
seventy-first birthday. Even his stiffest opponents in the 
Unionist party declare that there is no financial alternative ; 
they warn the country that Tariff Reform will be inevitable if 
Old Age Pensions are to come, It is desirable that they should 
come: it is certain that they will. The party which carried 
Accident Insurance in the struggle for the union cannot shirk 
the question of Age Insurance in the siruggle for the Empire, 
Nothing but the spirit of Conservative democratic legislation 
which has saved the State in the last twenty years, can save 
it in the future. For the Unionist Party, henceforth, the tariff 
is the only possible basis of social reform, national finance, and 
Imperial union. It is destined to be the keystone completing 
and sustaining the strength of the King’s dominions, and upon 
the front of that stone, one name must be for ever engraved. 
When Mr. Chamberlain reappears, as we hope, in the House of 
Commons next session, he will remind ‘the Unionist Party, not 


only of the cause it lives for, but of the spirit by which alone 
it can live, 


J. L. GARVIN. 


FROM OUTSIDE 


“ WHAT is the use,” say you—or most of you—politicians, “ of 
listening to what an outsider has to say about public affairs 
to-day ? The man doesn’t know the inwardness of the situation.” 
There’s the word I want. There’s the curse of 1907 in three 
syllables—“ inwardness.” 

Time was when it was perhaps overmuch the habit of the 
statesmen of this country to stand with their backs to her 
cliffs and look out seaward, but we have changed all that witha 
vengeance—to-day you all huddle together over a sub-section, 
backs outward, like bees on a branch at swarming time. Not 
six of you know the difference between being accurate and 
being right. Not six of you understand that in the last resort 
statistics are the argument of the second-class mind. Useful, 
yes, even indispensable, but things you can get others to do for 
you and therefore second-rate ; and there is no other test. 
You flounder in a bog of facts (facts, not fact—the two are 
as distinct as good work is from good works) and score off 
each other in decimal points. It is about as useless to ask 
you for broad views as to ask a coral bug for the plan of the 
reef. And it is the plan of the reef that we sorely need at 
this moment. 

As for you Tariff Reformers, you cannot see that it is 
fatuous to try to convert people to Preference or Protection by 
arguments based on the export of currants from Patras or the 
decay of the cut-glass industry. You are all desperately 
accurate—at least, I suppose you are—about things that 
don’t matter a row of pins, and a late Secretary of State 
had to countersign a requisition for a quire of blotting-paper. 
You are button-designers all. Well, I don’t know any- 
thing about currants or cut-glass, but I can in a simple 
way act as spokesman for a number of people who look on 
from a distance ; and distance lends perspective—more per- 
spective than enchantment in this case—to the view. The 
broad facts of our experiment in democracy are visible enough 
from the other side of the Red Sea, and any one who can get 
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away from this country far enough to acquire perspective will 
send in the same report. I have hopes of even Keir Hardie. 
I call our party system an experiment in democracy after read- 
ing something of Milner’s—perhaps after reading something 
into Milner. Anyway, it is what he thinks, and it is right. 
You people go on as if government by elections and majorities 
in Parliament were the finished article, the sealed pattern of 
the eighth day of creation. It is nothing of the kind. It is 
still on its trial, and about the best thing to be urged in its 
defence is that for the moment it seems to be inevitable. But 
it is failing in France; in the States it is a well-manceuvred 
scandal ; it has never been really tried in Germany ; and Por- 
tugal is doing the world the greatest service she has ever 
rendered in showing how easily and satisfactorily the whole 
thing may be dropped overboard. And what is happening in 
England ? 

Some years ago a man to whose opinion I attached value 
said a thing to me that I remembered. I had emitted some 
worn platitude about minorities always winning, and he 
answered “ M’yes, but not until they lose their distinguishing 
characteristic.” It was a true saying—so true that to-day the 
ultimate rulers of England have no distinguishing character- 
istics at all, Weare being ruled by a class which by reason 
of the very source of its strength can never hold office. There 
is a commentary upon party government for you. Inquire 
further, and you discover that the ultimate authority of the 
Empire is a helter-skelter rabble of the irresolute, the half- 
hearted, the petulant, and the cowardly, which stands and 
must always stand midway between the licensed and labelled 
office-holders. In their hands is the final arbitrament of all that 
affects our commonwealth ; and—here’s the sting of it all—of 
this aimless horde of omnipotent mugwumps Lord Rosebery 
is king and pontifex. Do you think the man doesn’t know it? 
Do you imagine that that rogue elephant does not realise that 
he has now in his hands more power than ever he had as 
Prime Minister? ‘Office for me?” says he. “No, thank 
you. Here is the seat of power nowadays, and it is mine by 
the right of first discovery. Give me the cowards of a nation, 
and I care not who has the brave men.” And Lord Rosebery 
is right. He has been the first to see and to exploit the 
mugwumps in England, and without their knowledge he has 
succeeded in organising under his hand a set of timid, shift- 
less brigands of almost unlimited power, whose very existence 
is a danger to both parties alike. That is party government’s 
position in England to-day. 
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Why blame Rosebery? Warwick, Garibaldi, and Bismarck 
would have done the same, and it may not be a bad thing 
while it remains in Lord Rosebery’s hands. It just depends 
upon his ability whether this delightful reductio ad absurdum 
of representative government sends the Empire to Hades or 
not. But one thing is clear. In ten years’ time the leader- 
ship of the irresolutes of England—there are none in Ireland, 
and precious few in either Scotland or Wales—will be in- 
trigued for as keenly as ever was a seat on a Front Bench, 
whether of red leather or of green. Consider. The day of 
pocket boroughs is gone; the day of pocket burgesses is here, 
and is ten times more dangerous. There were never more 
than twenty-five pocket boroughs. The swing of the pen- 
dulum under recent conditions decided the fate of about 
a hundred and sixty seats. It is Lord Rosebery’s friends 
who swing that pendulum, and so it has happened that the 
irresolution of the mugwumps is represented in Parliament 
by a count of three hundred and twenty votes upon a 
division, The thing is laughable. And this irresolution is 
at every election making itself more and more felt. In and 
out, out and in the parties go with ever increasing majorities, 
and all this oscillation is bad for the body politic. Have you 
ever yachted? If so you will probably remember what it is 
to be caught by an unexpected gybe. You know how the 
poor boat quivers and sickens under the blow. It takes the 
heart out of her, and if the lurching boom sweeps the steers- 
man into the sea—as, mind you, always happens in a Parlia- 
mentary gybe—up she rounds into the wind, and stands in 
stays with all her canvas a-shiver—the very spit-and-image 
of a mugwump terrified to the puny soul of him by his own 
success. 

Now I come to the kernel of the matter. Don’t make any 
mistake about it. The country is not convinced that Tariff 
Reform is advisable, (Your arguments have for many months 
been far too full of statistics to convince any one.) But the 
country is going for Tariff Reform with a landslide that will 
—if the mixed metaphor may pass—more resemble a herd of 
cattle in a panic than a country’s solemnly recorded judgment. 
Your mugwump will doit. He is appalled at his own victory, 
and rushes to the conclusion that the issue lies between 
Tariff Reform or Socialism, And he won’t see that his head- 
long action is the one thing which will actually bring about 
this dreaded choice, Liberalism is already as dead as mutton. 
Radicalism will follow suit after the next election. The 
longer the election is postponed the more ungovernable will 
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be the reaction. At the present moment an immediate dis- 
solution might preserve the existence in politics, if not the 
Government, of the moderate Radical for another ten years— 
and, with your leave, might hold off Tariff Reform for some- 
thing like the same period. But this Government is not going 
to resign. This late sugar vote shows the stuff of which the 
members are made, They would vote their mothers into the 
workhouse rather than risk another election. Campbell- 
Bannerman gives them a lead. The famous five peerages to 
Radical M.P.s should have been given at once—heaven knows 
the value has been received! The Cabinet’s cowardice will 
lose it five by-elections for every one risked before. The 
Sibyl is at work. Next year there will be ten lost for this 
touch of terror. The leaven of nervousness is working, and 
the Government has itself to thank. After all, if the manage- 
ment is the first to call “ Fire!” in a packed theatre who shall 
blame the audience? Rightly the mugwump regards the cause 
he voted for as lost, and helter-skelter will he make for the 
other side. Helter-skelter he is making for it. 

But your irresolute scarcely needed the hint. It is of the 
essence of him to bewail the work of his own hands. “Thou 
shalt do the deed and abide it” was never part of his creed. 
Weary were they of Balfour’s Government, and who shall say 
that they were wrong? But they never meant to give the 
Radicals three hundred and eighty seats and a bitter repentance 
has set in. Weary are they of Campbell-Bannerman, weary 
of Winston Churchill, above all weary of the Government 
simply because it is the Government ; and therein lies the 
danger. If the present tendency is here to stay—and there is 
little doubt of it—progress in this country is at a standstill, for 
the old idea that the work of a predecessor shall stand unless 
the election has turned on the subject-matter is long forgotten. 
Your cynic may thank Heaven that thus a check is put upon 
change, but the fact is that strong, dynamic, constructive legisla- 
tion is more needed to-day than ever it was, and if we are not 
going to fail out of the march we shall have to amend our ways 
and our methods in more matters than Tariff Reform—perhaps 
in more important ones too. 

As I have said, you Tariff Reformers have not convinced the 
voters of England that some form of Protection is necessary, 
You will sail into your haven on a side wind—that same old 
breeze on which all our races are won or lost. You won’t admit 
it, but the thing is true. You will win a triumph for Reform, 
But you will win it merely because the last lot of Reformers are 
trying too soon and too high the fickleness of the people. Never 
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mind; the next four or five years are yours, and yours only. Be 
content : take the cash, and let the credit go. You have your 
opportunity and you have the men. One only wonders not 
whether, but to what extent, you too will weary the souls of 
the people who put you into power—how soon you too will 
become the victims of our modern levity. But you have your 
chance. You have more, you have your certainty. Were you 
to sit down now and do nothing till the inevitable day when 
the present shameful administration will be thrown out you 
would have a fair majority. But if you do sit down till 
that time comes’ you will be as poor a lot as the present 
Government, Government, mark you, not Cabinet. There 
are good men in the Cabinet. Some of them will never sit in 
a Radical Cabinet again. The best of them will never sit in a 
Radical Cabinet again—if only one may make the conspicuous 
exception of Sir Edward Grey, Grey has a strange capacity 
for minding his own business, or it would long ago have been 
realised that he is the most advanced—or most perverted— 
Socialist of his own party ; and as he holds his tongue about 
other men’s jobs he is believed to be genuine by the rank and 
file of the Socialists, who are profoundly mistrustful of the 
professions of more talkative friends. 

On your own side you have Chamberlain—the man who 
would omit Chamberlain, well or ill, is a fool—Milner, Curzon, 
Lansdowne, Percy, Bonar Law; and in his own good time you 
will have also that startling soul Hugh Cecil, for all his Free 
Trade and High Church prejudices. You have not your Mr. 
F. E, Smith, though both you and he think that you have. If 
you cannot construct a working Cabinet upon this foundation 
you deserve the dislike which, after all, you will inevitably en- 
counter. Moreover, you have before you two and a half years 
in which to think out a means of getting rid of certain tradi- 
tional incubi. Some time ago a man told me a story. He 
had been promised a certain post in the late Government— 
had even been given the Biue-books that he might get up his 
work before the change was made, But when the appoint- 
ment was published it was found that some one else was given 
the post. My friend expostulated to a member of the Cabinet. 
Said the latter, “ Well, you see, my dear fellow, it was a very 
difficult matter. Of course your claims were very great, but 
then B is such a friend of A——’s,” Then, as if the reason 
appeared insufficient to the dull mind of the disappointed one, 
the Secretary added, as a sudden and final argument struck 
him, “ Besides, you know, he was my fag at Eton.” This tale 
is not a lie; it is true. But I remember repeating it to some 
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one, whose sole comment was this: “The really interesting 
thing about the story is that B was ot and couldn't possibly 
have been the Secretary’s fag at Eton.” That gives one to 
think too. 

The rank and file of the present Radical Party are in a state 
of bewilderment. Few of them had any experience of Parlia- 
ment before the last election. (Fewer still will have any 
further experience of it. It will be a case of the ‘“ shocking 
bad hat Parliament” of 1832 all over again.) These men 
came up to Westminster glowing with enthusiasm for their 
semi-divine mission of regeneration. They would have been 
willing—they still are willing—to sit out three weeks of all- 
night work to carry their reforms. They are in dead earnest, 
and they lack a nice sense of humour. For the life of them 
they cannot understand why their own Ministers giggle on the 
Front Bench when the measure of the year has its life kicked 
out of it from behind. It is true that they will not sign their 
own death-warrant. They are delegates rather than members 
of Parliament. But they are none the less disgusted with the 
vapidity of this Ministry of the Ten Talents. The suggested 
parallel is instructive. If ever talents were hidden in a napkin 
those of Bannerman’s colleagues are; and men who hide 
talents in the napery of a dinner-table are as dead to-day 
in London as ever they were in Juda, If the Government 
only knew it, Winston Churchill’s “pot-boy” tactics are 
the strongest asset it possesses. The irresolutes love the 
scurrility of others who have more pluck than they themselves 
can boast. The Under-Secretary’s sheet-anchor in his novitiate 
is that somewhat second-rate side of him (why beat about the 
bush ?—that indescribably vulgar side of him) which he has 
quite wit and judgment enough to discard like an outgrown 
carapace of cursing when he is raised to Cabinet rank. As 
he is reported by one monstrous tale to have admitted him- 
self, there is no room for him on his present side, and the 
persistent favour of but one man, even if that man be Prime 
Minister, will avail little against a mistrustful rabble. More- 
over, Churchill cannot hold a course against the wind. In a 
measure we must regard this strenuous young man as more 
than half dead. And he knows it. 

On the Unionist side there are no few corpses too. They 
are a sad and well-mannered company, these dead legion- 
aries. Of them all, Mr. Arthur Balfour is the most to be 
regretted. Good, easy soul, at one time his Olympian 
ignorance of the things that mean life or death to the man 
in the street passed well enough for width of outlook. 
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The pleasantest of wayside companions, a plausible guide, 
a dilettante philosopher and, by common assent, almost 
too staunch a friend, he was good too at the short-arm 
stab when, after much civility and display of nobility of 
soul, a fight in the House was inevitable. But Parlia- 
mentary agility is as useless to-day as the catapult. A 
Minister’s friends will congratulate him in the Lobby for a 
dexterous evasion; but in the outer world there is another 
straw added to the burden. These new men are different. 
A man like Curzon knows what he wants. A man like 
Milner knows what the world ought to want—and won’t 
stand. A man like Chamberlain knows what the world needs, 
and, if properly treated, will accept. A man like Lord 
Lansdowne—and this is high regard—is a living guarantee of 
the whole four-square lot. But the whole set of them are 
alive, and most of the rest of our public men should have 
been buried long ago. At least, that is what we outsiders 
think, 

GALLIO. 


TEUTON AND TURK 


“Dans chaque alliance il y a un homme et un cheval.” 
TALLEYRAND. 


BEFORE the opening phase of the wars for German unity, 
General von Moltke, in accordance with his duty as Chief of 
the General Staff, and in accordance also with his invariable 
practice, took up his pen in order to clarify and arrange his 
ideas and to indicate to the King his master, and to the 
Minister of War who was a colleague and not a master, the 
general direction which the military policy of Prussia could 
best pursue. 

In the resulting memorandum, written in the spring of 1860, 
von Moltke foresaw that a struggle between Prussia and 
Austria was inevitable. He said that it would put an end to 
the divisions of Germany, would make the smaller States sub- 
servient to the victor, and would create in the centre of 
Europe a united Empire, equal or superior in power and 
influence to any one of its neighbours. What attitude 
England would assume towards such an Empire was Moltke’s 
first consideration. 

England, he wrote, has an imperious need for a powerful 
ally upon the continent of Europe. She cannot find one, he 
added, which will better respond to her interests than a 
United Germany, incapable of ever presuming to maritime 
supremacy, and capable on the other hand of guaranteeing 
for ever to continental Europe the most complete stability 
that can be imagined thanks to the strong central position she 
will hold between the Latin West and the Slav East. But, he 
was prudent enough to remark, England holding to her past, 
will probably side with the party attecked in order to oppose 
political change, the remote consequences of which are not 
easy to foretell. As for the other Powers, he thought that it 
was in Prussia’s interest to favour the development of the 
nascent power of Italy, while with regard to Russia, with 
whom friendship was a Hohenzollern family instinct, Moltke 
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would only say that her support had for Prussia the double 
disadvantage of being too slow in coming and too powerful 
when it came, . 

It is not given to any human intelligence, said Moltke, to 
trace in advance the march of political events of such 
importance as these. Without speaking of the immutable 
interests of States, the sympathies and antipathies of 
Sovereigns, and the momentary skill and activity of Cabinets, 
there are also to be considered the upheavals and tendencies 
of popular movements which are, as he truly said, of a nature 
to exercise a variable and incalculable influence upon events, 

In his preparatory study of a war with Austria, written in 
the winter cf 1865-66, Moltke declared that if Prussia were 
simultaneously attacked by two or three of the great Powers 
round her it was clear that she could only defend herself as 
best she might, It is not probable, he said, that such a 
situation would arise from her own volition, since it would 
resemble that from which Frederick only escaped with difficulty 
thanks to the versatile policy of Petersburg and Versailles. 
If Prussia makes war on Austria, he said, we must believe that 
she will be guaranteed that she will not be troubled, at all 
events at first, by France or Russia. If we are obliged to leave 
troops on the Rhine and the Vistula we shall not, he added, 
have the means for an energetic offensive to the South. 

The result of the campaigns of 1864, 1866, and 1870-71, 
was to establish in Central Europe that Empire which Moltke 
had so clearly foreseen in 1860. Whether the favourable 
terms granted to Austria were due to profound political insight 
or to dread of French intervention is not now a matter of very 
great importance. The fact remains that Austria was not 
permanently estranged, and that her friendship gradually 
ripened into alliance. This alliance was no doubt mainly due 
to the existence of a powerful German element in the Austrian 
Empire, but it was also not a little influenced by the fact that 
as Prussia developed into United Germany and her military 
resources steadily expanded, Austria found that she was held 
fast within Germany’s strategic talons. Moltke calculated, in 
his memorandum of April 2, 1866, that Prussia had the 
inappreciable advantage of being able to carry her Army over 
five lines of rail and to concentrate it in twenty-five days on 
the frontiers of Saxony and Bohemia, while Austria had but 
one line and could not assemble equal numbers in double the 
time. Similarly, the twenty-five or more lines of rail which 
to-day converge from German territory upon Bohemia make 
that province indefensible by Austria, and throw her back in 
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case of war with Germany upon the Danube, the Thaya and 
the mountains of Moravia. Given the internal divisions of 
Austria, the involved situation in the Balkan peninsula, the 
rivalry of Russia, and the never certain attitude of Italy, there 
was no Power but Germany with whom Austria could safely 
ally herself. 

The nascent power of Italy, of which Moltke wrote, was 
also placed at Germany’s disposal ; first, by the comradeship of 
arms of 1866; secondly, by the long and bitter enmity between 
France and Italy which made it necessary for the latter Power 
to effect a military insurance for the preservation of her 
security ; and, last but not least, because England, the warden 
of the seas, encouraged her old friend to join the Triple 
Alliance and hailed the conclusion of that pact, in the words 
of the late Lord Salisbury, as “ glad tidings of great joy.” 

England, at first, regarded the newly created Empire in 
Central Europe in the manner Moltke had hoped she would 
regard it. The Triple Alliance appeared to make for peace, 
and as both France and Russia lost no opportunity of opposing 
our interests in all parts of the world, and we were none of 
us at first aware that the neo-Machiavellianism of Bismarckian 
prompting was at the bottom of this movement, it was natural 
that we should incline towards a powerful continental com- 
bination with which we had no apparent cause for difference. 
The fact that Germany like Austria, was then apparently, as 
Moltke said, incapable of ever presuming to maritime supremacy, 
and the fact that we regarded the Italian navy as a useful 
counterweight to the fine and growing Navy of France, went 
for much in our decision at the time. 

After the disappearance of Bismarck and Moltke from the 
scene of world-politics, the political, as apart from the military, 
predominance of their country steadily waned. Autocratic 
Russia, wearied of isolation and offended at the attitude of 
Germany in 1878 and subsequent years, took the French 
democracy to its heart. The scenes which marked the con- 
clusion of the Dual Alliance at Toulon, Paris, and Cronstadt 
disclosed how Teuton chains had galled and how deeply the 
thraldom of Berlin had been resented. The bickerings of 
France and Italy came at length to a close for want of 
nourishment and year by year the sister Latin Powers drew 
closer, Lastly the serious Colonial differences which had 
twice within five years brought England and France to the 
very verge of war were happily found capable of adjustment, 
and with the Zntente which gradually ensued there came about 
the natural attraction towards these two Powers of certain 
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lesser States that moved within the orbit of their influence. 
The Bismarckian policy of setting other Powers by the ears so 
that German interests might profit was not only dead but 
damned. 

Germany, not always with intent, but more by the natural 
force of circumstances, had been meanwhile steadily engaged 
in alienating British sympathies. Her laudable aspiration for 
a place in the sun brought her into contact with England in 
many parts of the globe. Her bounding trade and prospering 
commerce encountered the sleepy system of a nation of shop- 
keepers accustomed to facile victories and dealt it the rudest 
blows. Her merchant marine, well-built, well-manned, admir- 
ably equipped, and supported at need by a system of State 
bounties, contended successfully with ours, not only by 
capturing new avenues of trade but by ousting us from or 
rivalling us in others where we long had reigned supreme. 
All the irritation caused by this commercial rivalry, which, 
however salutary, was scarcely calculated to please, was 
focused to a point by the famous Kruger telegram, and the 
heat then generated was seven times heated by the violent and 
unexpectedly hostile language of the German Press when we 
were in difficulties in South Africa. Germany had frankly 
thrown herself across our path. We had to reckon with the 
fact and so had she. The conditions laid down by Moltke as 
the basis of Anglo-German friendship had passed away. 
Germany aspired to maritime supremacy and had not ensured 
for Europe political stability, The peace she had established 
was a peace @ /a Louis XIV. 

Not content with the mistakes her diplomacy had committed 
during a long series of years, the net result of which was to 
leave her, Austrian diplomacy excepted, without a friend in 
the world, Germany seized the occasion of Russia’s temporary 
paralysis to insist that the nations should learn, mark and 
publicly register the fact that Germany stood alone. The 
Conference of Algeciras carried out this interesting mission, 
and, once it became evident that an unprovoked attack on 
France would conjure up that precise danger which Moltke 
had declared his counrry should never encounter of its own 
volition, then, and not before, peace was assured. 

Austria, of whom history may say that she found Prussia’s 
friendship more dangerous than her hostility, supported the 
German case at Algeciras and was subsequently overwhelmed 
with embarrassing thanks. That Austria was not bound to 
march, under the Austro-German treaty, unless Russia entered 
the field, was common knowledge. That Austria would not 
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march in case of unprovoked aggression by Germany was 
inherently probable. That Austria could not march if she 
would was more probable still, for the internal politics of the 
Dual Empire and the political tension, both internal and 
external, with which Austrian statesmen were confronted, did 
not warrant a policy of adventure. 

Experience has shown, said Moltke in his memorandum of 
June 1862, that Austria cannot always dispose of an army in 
Germany. Even in the case of political circumstances more 
favourable than those of 1859, he added, without reckoning 
all that Austria has to watch in the East and in the interior, 
she has to protect her interests in Italy, the Tyrol, and in 
Switzerland. An offensive and defensive Treaty of Alliance, 
wrote Moltke on May 13, 1868, is always an imperfect form of 
mutual support. It has no value but that of the services 
which each contributing party can render from an offensive 
and defensive point of view. These services, in view of 
Austria’s position and circumstances at the date of the 
Algeciras Conference, were mainly diplomatic and not military. 
In view of the difference between the situation of one Empire 
and the other, the military weight contributed by each ally to 
the common cause was not identical, The German Empire 
might march as a nation, but Austria, at the best, could only 
supply contingents. With the best will in the world, all that 
Austria could offer Germany was a coalition, 

This situation, foreseen by Moltke, has never been out of 
the mind of his successors, and, as time began to age the 
charms of the Triple Alliance, Germany began to cast about 
for a fresh partner in the military cotillon. The chosen beauty 
was the Ottoman Turk, the wall-flower of the diplomatic ball- 
room. England had backed Turkey to the verge of war in 
1878, and, during the Crimean War, England, France, and 
Sardinia had supported her in arms. But the blood-stained 
history of the Turkish Empire showed no signs of improvement 
despite the friendly influence of British support, and under the 
magnetic touch of Gladstone’s withering oratory the cause of 
Turkey in England crumbled to dust. England broke with 
the religious head of sixty millions of her Mussulman subjects 
and regarded not at all the day of reckoning. It was mag- 
nificent but it was not diplomatic war. The question for us 
has always been whether Turkey should be on our side or on 
the side of our rivals and potential enemies. Mr. Gladstone 
and the Liberal party, unwarned by any British Moltke, 
decided the question in the latter sense. The warm and 
gencrous sympathy of our people with suffering races overbore 
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the cold and calculating prudence of diplomacy which weighs 
beforehand the consequences of its acts. 

For Germany the Turkish Alliance was an excellent 
trouvaille, Magnificently placed astride three continents, 
inveterately hostile to Russia, whose overwhelming numbers 
lay upon the soul of the German strategist like a nightmare, 
embittered with England on account of the atrocity campaigns 
and the loss of Cyprus and of Egypt, and capable of serving 
as a weapon against Russia, Austria or England at will, the 
warlike Empire of Othman appealed with irresistible force 
not only to the soldier-heart of a military State, but to the 
clear sight of the German statesmen and to the pocket of the 
German merchant. 

For the soldier who dominates German policy the course 
was clear and the means simple. For Turkey to give her true 
value in the military scales three things were needed, gold, 
leading, and railways. The light and leading of the Moltke 
school were supplied by the missions of Kohler and von der 
Goltz, the railways and the gold to build them by German 
contractors backed by the German Government, The Anatolian 
railways were commenced with German capital and constructed 
by German engineers under a plan which had the merit of 
extending the influence of the Sultan, of enabling the 
Seraskeriat to assemble Turkish armies with previously 
unattainable rapidity, and of allowing German commerce to 
extend into hitherto unexploited areas. The full intention of 
these strange cronies, William II. and Abdul Hamid, became 
manifest when the glittering fascinations of the Baghdad 
railway panorama were unfolded for the attraction of British 
avarice. England was coolly asked to subscribe in order to 
render the Turco-Teuton alliance an effective instrument for 
war and domination. But for the stout opposition of an 
enlightened press, this dangerous folly might have been con- 
summated then, and may be consummated yet. 

The partnership prospered. The Turkish army was re- 
organised, and became, within certain limits, a formidable 
engine for war. Both railways and army were given a trial 
in the campaign against Greece, and their success more than 
ever encouraged the Germans to persevere. ‘The Anatolian 
lines were extended to the foot of the Taurus and opened as 
far as Eregli on the anniversary of the Sultan’s birthday. The 
construction of the Syrian railways, well out of striking dis- 
tance from the sea, was aided by a call upon the faithful 
throughcut the Mussulman world, The prolongation of the 
Syrian line through the Hedjaz to the Yemen not only 
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promised ultimately to confirm and extend the Sultan’s 
prestige and power over Arabia, and to strengthen his hitherto 
insecure military hold upon the Arabs, but also to enhance his 
influence as the Commander of the Faithful from Morocco to 
Hindustan. 

The War-Lord of Germany was somewhat fidgety under 
Abdul Hamid’s claim to be the Lieutenant of the Prophet on 
earth. By his visits to the Holy Land and to Morocco, and 
by his open and unblushing championship of a cause associated 
by Liberal England with nothing but blood and rapine, the 
German Emperor came forward in person as champion and 
friend of what all good Gladstonian Liberals regarded as the 
most intolerable of existing despotisms. To recreate the 
military power of a warlike race, to render its armies amenable 
to German will, and then to direct the arrows of the Saracen to 
North or South or East as might best accord with German 
military interests of the moment, became the fixed and tho- 
roughly well-considered basis of Hohenzollern strategy respect- 
ing Turkey. That this policy is secured by a military convention 
which makes Turkey the cat’s-paw of her German mentor is 
inherently probable. 

The difficulty we have to contend with in dealing with a 
coalised Power, wrote Moltke, is that it is not always a question 
of what is the most desirable action to take from our own 
military point of view, but what is most advantageous to each 
of the coalised parties in turn. It will not, he said, be 
practicable to stipulate anything in advance because it will not 
always be executed. So it befell with the Unholy Alliance. 
The Palace clique at Yildiz was simple enough to imagine that 
Turkish interests weighed quite heavily in the scales of German 
disinterestedness, When then the moment seemed to have 
come to prepare the organisation of the advanced base from 
which Egypt could be eventually attacked; when it was 
thought opportune to prepare the railhead at Akabah and to 
clear away the Egyptian posts at Tabah and El Rafah; when 
gallant old Ghazi Mukhtar Pasha, that demi-Bayard sans peur 
et sans gine, was instructed to make the impudent claim to the 
Sinai Peninsula, or such part of it as the Sultan required for 
the purpose of a railway extension to Suez, it was naturally 
thought by the instigators of this very pretty plot that the 
German Empire would stand by and assist. If the Sultan and 
his favourites had ever studied Prussian history they would 
have discovered that Prussian policy has never yet been dic- 
tated or even seriously influenced by anything but hard 
material Prussian interests, The Palace would have reconciled 
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itself to the functions assigned to the horse in Talleyrand’s 
alliance. Prussia’s interests are to use the Sultan as a pawn 
in avery far-reaching Prussian game ; to exploit the Turk and 
use him against Prussia’s rivals; to employ the Caliph’s claim 
to the Mussulman Papacy as a convenient battle-cry for a 
Moslem advanced guard ; and finally, when other matters in 
the West have developed and have brought Germany down to 
the gates of Constantinople, for her to reap where she has 
sown and to reach out her mailed fist to the further East over 
the prostrate body of the useful Turk, The number of 
Pashas, Beys, Yuzbashis, Bimbashis and what not that will 
remain in being in a Prussianised Asia Minor we shall be able 
to count upon the fingers of one hand. 

To think that such a soaring policy as this was to give way 
to the self-sacrificing idealism of backing a premature Turkish 
endeavour to resume the mastery of Egypt, and above all— 
unpardonable the offence in the eyes of Moltke’s disciples— 
before the strategic railways were finished, and at a moment 
which was entirely unfavourable to Germany, was to mis- 
understand utterly the motives and the methods of Prussian 
policy. The mine had exploded prematurely and all that was 
left to do was for German Burgomasters and Editors, with the 
aid of witless tools in England, to cover up the tell-tale débris 
as best they might and for others to continue the work of 
spade and pick in silence until the hour for the assault should 
be sounded by the winding horn of a Siegfried on the Spree. 

The exposure of the true aims of Turkey by the trouble of 
1906 on the Syrian frontier, and by the claims of Mukhtar 
and the Porte should have opened the eyes of every one not 
wilfully or constitutionally blind to the character of the 
machinations which had been in progress at Constantinople. 
If the firm and masterly treatment of the diplomatic side of 
the question by the British Government caused this spectre to 
be temporarily laid, and if Sir Edward Grey, Sir Nicholas 
O’Connor and Lord Cromer added a bright page to the book 
of British diplomatic history by their moderate, prudent, and 
yet unbending attitude, it is also possible to agree with the 
National Zeitung that the gathering clouds are not permanently 
dispersed. The idea of reuniting the Empire of Turkey in 
Europe and Asia with Tripoli over the bridge of a recovered 
Egypt, and of affirming the overlordship of the Sultan over a 
factious Yemen and a rebel Nejd, is too inspiring a policy to 
be lightly cast aside by a warlike people who can place a 
million trained men in the field and need only reckon with 
the opposition of a people abandoned to seraphical objectives 
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and incapable of measuring itself against any nation, even a 
Turkish nation, in arms, 

The strategic problem that confronts us upon the land 
frontiers of Egypt has not disappeared because we have ceased 
to look at it. It is practically identical in its main features 
with that in Afghanistan with which Mr. Balfour deait in his 
speech on Imperial Defence in 1905, and the manner in 
which he proposed to deal with that question is the only 
means—to our shame we confess it—open to us for the 
moment to deal with this other. If sea power enters more 
into the Turkish question owing to the larger surface open 
to maritime operations and to the more important results 
that may be obtained by combined action based on the 
sea—given masculine decision at the Admiralty or in default 
of it a little Nelsonian blindness in the Mediterranean—it is 
also true that there are elements of danger and difficulty in 
this second great problem from which the other is largely free. 
It is unnecessary to dilate upon them or to add anything to 
the serious warning which was given at the time by Lord 
Cromer and Sir Edward Grey. 

Once the Taurus is pierced and the Anatolian railways are 
connected with the Syrian ; once Yemen and Baghdad are 
joined up with the railway network now in being and the 
whole system of strategic lines permits a Turkish offensive to 
take place against Egypt at the hour which Turkey’s monitors 
select, there is no reason why the Desert of the Wanderings 
should present an insuperable difficulty to an advance nor 
why it should not be spanned by railways to accompany and 
support the march of an army. 

Our General Staff has many grave problems before it, and of 
these the Egyptian problem is not the least, while it is likely to 
come up for solution when we are otherwise engaged. It may 
be that our diplomacy, taught by the experience of the past, 
will now revise its policy of passion respecting Turkey and 
revert to the ways which calm and cool reflection dictates. If 
it does not then nothing is more likely than that the danger 
temporarily averted in 1906 will recur, and will find us, as 
ever, tinkering away with our military reforms, and unable to 
ensure the security of the Empire by the might and the majesty 
of a nation in arms. 


C. A Court REPINGTON, 


MISSING CHAPTER IN “THE GARDEN 
THAT I LOVE” 


May 30.—Lest it should be thought that we are so wedded to 
our Garden that we never leave it, I may recall that we have 
recently paid a visit to the northern coast of Somerset and 
Devon, to spots familiar of old to the Poet, in days concerning 
which we ask only discreet questions, but not before visited 
by the other denizens of the Garden that we love. With a 
rare freedom from local prejudice, he has often said that 
the West of England is much superior to the East, more 
picturesque, more various, more musical, for it abounds in 
streams, bounding torrents and winding rivers, in which the 
Home Counties are sadly wanting. 

“Nor are these its only advantages,” he goes on to say ; 
“it is more primitive, more simple in its ways, still uninfluenced, 
save in one or two much-frequented watering-places, by the 
malefic example of London, its monotonous luxury, extrava- 
gance, and feverish yearning for artificial pleasure. ‘And 
then, Veronica,” he crowns all by saying, “it is much 
cheaper.” 

‘Let us put all this to the test,” was the triple reply ; and 
so westward we went. 

There was a consensus of opinion as we began to get deeper 
into western scenery. What an undulating world! What 
greenery! What lushness! What twisting, rippling, happy, 
dimpling streams! See, see! there are the otter hounds at 
work, and country folk of all sorts afoot after them! How 
we should have liked to pull the check-string of the railway 
carriage and get down and run across the intervening mead 
and join the amphibious chase! And the hills, the dense 
sloping woodlands, the richness of vegetation and prospect 
everywhere! Lamia produced one of the Poct's fishing-fly 
books, and held it up to him with a significant gesture. But 
he checked her enthusiasm. 


‘Yes, Lamia, there are trout in all these streams, far more 
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than in our sluggish water at home, but they are much smaller, 
and afford much poorer sport than our one, two, three- 
pounders. But everything else is better here.” 

‘‘ Except the Garden,” I pleaded humbly. 

“Don’t be too sure of that,” said Veronica. “I should 
think that, for gardening, this is an even better sort of Ireland 
in Many ways, and we know what that is.” 

“Perhaps including its untidiness,” I rejoined, not to be’ 
outdone. 

‘‘A plague on gardens,” exclaimed Lamia. ‘ Are we never 
to get away from them? These woods and meadows and 
rambling, laughing, irresponsible waters are worth all the 
gardens in the world, even when written about and illustrated.” 

We were making for as primitive a place as there is in the 
Island ; probably the most primitive of all the places answering 
to the wants of a simple but reasonably refined life, and 
reached it early in the evening, after a nine miles’ drive from 
the nearest station. 

‘‘ This is as far as I can go,” said our driver ; ‘‘ you must please 
to walk down to the viliage.” 

Very cautiously on the part of Veronica, very recklessly on 
that of Lamia, the slippery stones of the broad stair-steps 
down to the village were descended, till we reached the top of 
a narrow village street of picturesque old-world cottages, that 
still kept dipping down in the same fashion, to a diminutive 
port at the bottom, All the little houses had small, but well- 
stocked, gardens in front of them, and half-way along them 
there was an inn, whose sign-board swayed in the breeze on the 
upper balcony. Our “things” were brought down in well- 
balanced panniers on donkeys, whose iron-shod feet sounded 
pleasantly on the round, slippery stones, and the Poet said it 
reminded him of his boyhood, not in the West, but in the 
North, of England, where there were thatched cottages and oat- 
cake, and asilvery snow-cold torrent sang adown what wascalled 
the village street, and declared the world was a better world then 
than in days of motor-cars, grand cosmopolitan hotels, and 
Teutonic waiters, Our reception was by a deaf old lady, who 
dropped us a curtsey as in the days of the Armada, duly recog- 
nised by Veronica and Lamia with a friendly handshake, and 
by the Poet with one of his finest salutations, the old lady’s 
married daughter, and their smiling handmaidens. Having 
been shown our white-curtained rooms, the various ap- 
proaches to which were by up and down steps perilous to 
incautious movements, we were told dinner would be ready 
for us as soon as ever we wished, but over the way, down the 
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inn steps across the narrow street, and up some fresh ones, 
Lamia declared she was as hungry as a whole hunting-field, in 
a voice that would have created an appetite in the most dys- 
peptic, and we are none of us that, We fell to with a will to 
a meal welcome in its perfect simplicity, everything being 
piping hot though fetched from across the street, except the 
cold stewed gooseberries and Devonshire cream at the end of 
our repast, 

“What could the unvitiated palate or undemoralised man 
wish for more ?” askedthe Poet. ‘“ But the line must always 
be drawn somewhere ; and I do not advise you, Veronica, to 
ask for coffee.” 

When we woke the following morning, we found the narrow, 
long street festooned with flags, and inquired what was 
going to happen, We were told that a county celebrity 
who had never been there was staying at the Court with 
the owner of the village and all the country round, and 
that, as everybody wished to see him, he would probably 
walk up or down its boulder-paved way. In the course 
of the morning he did so; and, as we happened to have 
some acquaintance with him, and were sitting in the inn 
balcony as he passed, he stopped to have a little talk with us, 
and made the owner just referred to and us acquainted ; and 
the result was we were hospitably made free of all the more 
private drives and walks in the neighbourhood. 

‘“See!”’ said the Poet, “ what comes of patriarchal govern- 
ment, so much abused in these enlightened days! There is 
no colossal hotel, for such would not be tolerated by the 
benighted yet unbeknighted owner of the place, no rush ot 
curious, indifferent tourists, flourishing their finery or blowing 
their horns for six hours at the sea-side, but only water-colour 
painters with their unpretentious easels placed wherever it 
suited the artist to place them, poets humming to themselves, 
and quiet, deliberate thinkers.) Thank Heaven! there are 
still a few such places left.” 

We quitted this sheltered backwater with silent regret, 
Veronica reminding us that we had engaged rooms in the 
same county at a spot which the Poet had declared, before he 
left home, combined the most varied scenery with the fullest 
union of beauty and majesty of any in the United Kingdom, 
if exception were made of Killarney and Glengariff. As we 
approached it, I could see he manifested a certain anxiety as 
to whether it would be thought he had drawn a somewhat 
long draft on the deposit book of imagination and memory. 
But it turned out quite otherwise. Lamia was glowingly 
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silent, and Veronica rapturously admiring, as we passed into 
the garden of a comparatively small hotel with a lowly roof 
and name, and, over flowering trees and shrubs which, were 
I honest, which I cannot possibly be on such a subject, I 
should perhaps allow outdid those of a certain other garden, 
gazed down on to the open sea, along a magnificent coast line, 
and then up to wooded hills and wild moorland, while continuous 
music reached usfrom an unseentorrent somewhere notfaraway. 
There were many signs of advanced civilisation, as compared 
with the rickety old place of the age of the Armada, evidently 
not wholly unwelcome to Veronica. 

So far so good. But after an exploration of a most enchant- 
ing kind, a bell rang, and it was dinner time. A Continental male 
waiter of spotless garments, faultless manners, and evidently 
much capacity, showed us to our table, rather as though it 
were a pew; and then there slowly streamed in to the other 
tables a number of as respectable-looking persons, mostly of 
the more impeccable sex, as I ever saw. 

“Oh!” gasped Lamia, which elicited a rebuking shake of 
the head from Veronica, and a smile behind his unfolded 
napkin from the Poet. 

“Do you think they have a// been to church?” asked 
Lamia, unobservant of Veronica’s admonition. 

“You forget it is not Sunday,” I said. 

“Not at all,” she replied. ‘Respectable people do not 
confine their devotions to one day in the week. Is it Lent ?” 

“On the contrary,” said the Poet, catching from her the 
spirit of revolt, “ it is Whitsun week, a week of rejoicing.” 

‘Then let us rejoice,” cried Lamia, “ though I fear that 
will make us rather exclusive.” 

“T wonder what they are Ilke when they are at home,” 
said the Poet. 

‘(IT know,” said Lamia, “for 1 once saw them, and to the 
best advantage, for it was Sunday afternoon, which, as I have 
said, I know this is not. I have heard it said that good 
Americans, when they die, go to Paris, though I believe they 
now come to London. Wicked English people, while still 
alive, are sent from Saturday to Monday to Tonbridge Wells, 
That is how I come to be there,” 

The Poet, growing worse and worse, indeed absolutely 
fearless, told her that if she did not behave better, he felt sure 
she would be sent upstairs to dine by herself. The following 
day she did not appear at luncheon till it was quite over, and 
then declared she had been unable to meet so many well- 
behaved people three times a day, and had enjoyed some 
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stewed gooseberries and Devonshire junket in her own room, 
But when the day arrived for our departure, we all felt a pang 
at leaving such a magnificent medley of Nature’s stern, sweet, 
lofty and lordly aspects, resounding streams and silent moun- 
tains, indented coast and crags fronting a channel broad 
enough to be mistaken for the open sea. And now that we 
are at home again, we recall only our enjoyment, and, accord- 
ing to the kindly dispensation under which we live, even Lamia 
quite forgot the irreproachable deportment of uncongenial 
British respectability. 

Midsummer Day—While not allowing that either we or our 
neighbours have done anything to be entitled to fine weather, I 
must say that I never before saw so ill-conducted a May and 
June. Days of sunlessness and showers have been followed 
by gloomy twilights and cold nights, Yet neither bird nor 
bloom has taken notice of the cheerlessness of the season. 
Song-thrush and blackbird, blackcap and garden warbler, have 
lived, loved, and chanted as jubilantly as ever; and I must be 
forgiven for saying, since it is the bare truth, that this, I dare- 
say, over-belauded Garden has never béfore been more agreeable 
to the eye. At this moment it is a forest of flowers, crowning 
lavish bloom, faultless form, uninjured colour, and growth 
of unprecedented lushness. Do not expect from me the 
enumeration of rare plants and recondite flowers. Did I not 
once say that I see no reason why a garden should be 
either a museum or a hospital, though, rightly enough, 
places are kept apart for these by the botanically inclined. 
Ours is still, and is likely to remain, what a now penitent lady 
called an ignorant garden; full of common things for the 
common eye and heart, but, as far as I have observed, as good 
and thriving of their kind as are to be found anywhere. 
There are irises, from four inches to four feet high. Many 
are between those extreme measurements ; the Spanish irises 
blend with the two-year-old French tea-roses—blessings on 
la belle France, if only for its roses !—and among the first year 
flowering China ones, Laurette Messimy for choice, with its 
ruby-coloured stems and buds and ineffably beautiful if fragile 
blooms, the annual Marguerite carnations promise to flower 
as profusely as ever, The Quaker-maid Violas, for the original 
strain of which we have to thank Mr. Speaker, who, I should 
think, longs to leave the Chair for his terraces in the North, 
not occupied by tea-tables and, one would have thought, rather 
unsuitable guests for a serious—if it be any longer a serious— 
House of Commons, but with secular yew-trees, have done 
splendidly as a broad edging round the rose-beds ; and, by dint 
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of constant picking-off of the seeding flowers, prolong their 
stay for four months. Creeper and larkspur, the latter of 
every imaginable shade of blue, clematis and pceony poppy clam- 
ber so as to be conspicuously seen ; a Frogmore Anchusa Jtalica, 
Anglice Alkanet, of the Boragewort tribe, and the smaller and 
finer perpetual Verbascum, lavender-coloured Erigeron or Flea- 
bane, dwarfer but many branching annual sunflowers, and well- 
contented Love-in-a-Mist, would all sun themselves if they could, 
but contrive wonderfully well to do without the sunshine that has 
so long been due. Several visitors have said that our Love-in- 
the-Mist is of a deeper blue than theirs, and beg for seed, 
which of course they can have in any quantity, though we have 
our doubts about the greater deepness of the blue, or attribute 
it to wiser cultivation of some kind, 

Do you cry, “Enough! Enough!” and shall I change the 
subject ? I will directly, for Lamia is coming this way and 
doubtless will change it for me. But, before I do so, I want 
to pay homage to the roses from the foot to the corner of the 
house ; much improved, more vigorous, more clambering 
descendants of the dear old matronly Gloire de Dijon, the 
William Allen Richardson which I prefer to call the Apricot 
Rose, the large single white ones, the Carmine Pillar, the Maids 
of the Village, which, if you prefer the foreign lady’s name, you 
can call Aimée Guibert, the Crimson Rambler, which, despite 
hasty assertions and lugubrious prophecies, has mingled in the 
most friendly manner with the last, as with large white roses, 
does the purple Clematis, and more that I have no doubt I 
have overlooked, or have ignored, because, however handsome 
they may be, they bear the names of men and women, and even 
princesses. No one—at any rate, no man—deserves to have 
had a rose christened by his name. Remember what Urania 
says in Fortunatus the Pessimist ; and we all, perhaps from a 
little natural partiality, find her the most lovable gardener in 
the world, 

URANIA. 
Look on this rose 
Fantastically called The Poet’s Dream : 
Yet not without a reason, for it roams, 
Rambles and climbs, no pillar, porch, nor wall 
Will satisfy its vagrancy ; and should 
You try to prune its wanderings, or check 
Its heavenward aspiration, lo ! it dies. 
And so I let it gipsy as it will, 
Most careless and capricious of the roses, 


And therefore most desired ; a rose too free 
To bloom in bondage. 
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FORTUNATUS. 
O wise wilding rose! 
You are a fairy godmother, and well 
You moralise your garden. 
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You see I cannot stop, and, like a garrulous speaker at a 
public dinner, plead “ only one word more,” which invariably 
turns out to be several. But tribute must be paid to the re- 
pairing power of Nature. I daresay you have forgotten, but 
after years of procrastination and petitioning for reprieve, the 
oak near the Manor Pound, that, to be truthful, never had any 
merit save its look of hoar antiquity, and was probably born 
old many generations ago, had to be condemned to be beheaded 
and then uprooted, lest it should commit unhappy despatch for 
itself, and in its suicidal compact with a fierce south wind 
deal destruction around as it tolttered to its end, That was 
three years ago. We all know what is an ill wind. But three 
summers have come and gone; and where it stood and had a 
considerable space of deep shade to itself there is now one of 
the most sunny yet sheltered spots in the garden, where both 
dwarf cris stylose and late German ones prosper amazingly, and 
there are yet more roses, Japanese Briars, old-world English 
roses, Celestial and Maiden’s Blush, and, loveliest of all, after 
the eglantine in the hedges, a row of Penzance Briars producing 
wreaths, curves and festoons of colour, a perfect rainbow of 
scented hues, 

“JT quite agree with Veronica,” says Lamia, who has now 
joined me with an instinctive surmise of my self-complacent 
raptures, “that your””—-why mine ?—“ your Lilium Auratum 
stalks look most unpromising. How is this?” 

“You must ask the all-conquering Japanese,” I replied, 
“You cannot think worse of their appearance and prospects 
than I do, and I fear it comes of an excessive demand for 
them and the unscrupulous packing of them by those enter- 
prising islanders, who, I am told, are rather slippery customers 
in commerce, before the bulbs are properly ripened off. The 
Poet,” I went on, in order to shield myself against any further 
depreciation of what I am not responsible for, ‘made some 
suggestive observations the other day pertinent to this 
question,” 

‘‘ His observations are always pertinent,” she replied, and 1 
smiled inwardly at the success of my diplomatic tact. “I think,” 
she went on, “I know to what you refer. He pointed out that 
in all periods of transitional thought and belief the conscience 
suffers, since its old sanctions have been removed and none other 
have yet taken their place, It is undermined, without being 
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adequately propped. Hence your measly-looking lilies from the 
Flowery Land, Hence, too, perhaps, my own elastic conscience, 
always in a state of transition. Still, I have one saving quality. 
I cling to my prejudices, and, by way of valuable advice, I say 
to you, Never give up your prejudices, They are the one 
last barrier between one and the utter demoralisation of one’s 
thoughts and feelings.” 

I looked as grave as might be under this paradoxical pero- 
ration, and gazed into the heart of a Shirley poppy. 

“Are not the poppies beautiful?” she asked: “the fairest, 
the most fragile, the most fateful of all the flowers, the very 
type of so many women ; a dainty and deadly opiate, I see 
the Chinese are going to shut up their opium dens. When 
shall we do the same with ours, and forbid the importation of 
the drug from No, 226 one millionth 94th Street, New York, 
U.S.A. ?” 

St. Swithin's Day.—On this auspicious day for the conserva- 
tively reverent, or, if you like, hopefully superstitious mind, the 
weather has taken a turn for the better ; the sun is shining 
with dazzling effect, and it is full summer in more than name. 
Flowers there were in profusion already, but the sunshine 
heightens their beauty, and sets off their charm as, some people 
would say, an ample supply of wax candles sets off other 
lovely creatures and their diamonds, Delighted as we are at 
the change, we are rather sorry for ourselves that the other- 
wise welcome transformation should have come when we had 
arranged and subscribed for three afternoon concerts in 
London. For, as I said just now, we are not so narrow and 
exclusive in our tastes as my imperfect record of our days 
might lead you to suppose. Lamia still enchants us from time 
to time with her unprofessional but native gift of song ; and, in 
default of better, and as a musical makeshift, we have the best 
pianola we could find, and Veronica, with that infatuation for 
perfection and thoroughness with which you are acquainted, 
has devoted an amount of study and practice to it which enable 
her to extract from it all it is capable of yielding, and, of an 
evening, plays her favourite composer, Chopin, who is perhaps 
the most uniformly inspired musical man of genius since 
Mozart, But Music is so beloved by the Poet, and indeed by 
all of us, that we often go where alone, within reach, it is to 
be had at its very best, just for the day. He has always declared 
that Music is a luxurious necessity, a stimulant of the mind, 
and a soother of the soul, as Dante avers in the Second Canto 
of the Purgatorio it so often was to him also, when Casella— 
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Casellio mto, my Casella, as with grateful affection he calls him— 
and he meet in Purgatory. 

“Can you recall the lines for me, Lamia ?” I asked. There- 
upon, with that wonderful memory of hers, she begins : 


Ed io: Se nuova legge non ti toglie 
Memoria o uso all’ amoreso canto 
Che mi solea quetar tutte mie voglie, 
Di cid ti piaccea consolare alquanto 
L’anima mia, che con la sua persona 
Venendo qui, ¢ affannato tanto. 
Amor che nella mente mi ragiona, 
Commencid egli allor si dolcemente, 
Che Ja dolcezza ancor dentro mi suona. 


“What a striking anticipation, more than six hundred years 
before, is that last line,” I said, “of Wordsworth’s couplet” : 


The music in my heart I bore 
Long after it was heard no more. 


But what, for the moment, is so illustrative of what I was 
saying is the yearning in the passage for the soothing power of 
Music, so felt by the Poet and Lamia, because, affannato tanto, so 
wearied by the burden of the body. Accordingly he—and 
therefore, of course, she—prefer Mozart to any other com- 
poser, and are always ready to do battle for his essential supe- 
riority to all other men of genius who have expressed themselves 
by sheer music, 

“One has had to pass, in one’s lifetime, through periods,” 
he observes, ‘when this estimate was regarded as a mark of 
one’s inferiority, a reproach very easy to put up with, just as, 
in One’s admiration of Raphael, one has gone through a similar 
experience. But mankind, in the long run, are sane as regards 
music, painting, poetry, and the other arts, just as they are, 
in the long run, in things political and social. There are 
periodical aberrations from sanity ; but the high road of right 
reason and correct taste is by-and-by returned to,” 

“ Are we just at present,” I asked, “on the sane high road 
of judgment and feeling, or deviating from it?” 

“| think,” he answered, “one sees encouraging symptoms 
of a disposition to return to it, after rather long aberration, I 
suppose people, whose preferences repose on no thought-out 
principle nor conviction, but are swayed by every wind of doctrine 
and sentiment, get tired of just balance in the various Arts, so 
conspicuous in Mozart in music, notwithstanding his unfailing 
genius, and in Raphael in painting; and the truly marvellous 
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boy, who composed a lovely sonata at eight, and Handel, 
Haydn, and Weber, and their musical congeners, did not satisfy 
a time craving, not for repose in the Arts, but for excitement. 
The locomotive, the telegraph, telephones, motor-cars, and the 
rest aggravated this tendency, and made them long for some- 
thing stimulating. In music, Meyerbeer did his best to satisfy 
them, but was not quite equal to the task he set himself. But, 
the Hour having come, this time the Man also came, a man 
unquestionably of great genius, but not quite a Mozart, witness 
Sonata VI. in F, particularly the adagio movement, and very 
different from him, to 


Rend with tremendous sound your ears asunder. 


Wagner “stimulated” and still stimulates them, as the phrase 
is, with a vengeance, Mozart is always inspired; that is to 
say, he does not go in search of musical themes, having no 
necessity to do so, because they come to him incessantly. 
Wagner is inspired, and most happily inspired sometimes, but 
only sometimes, and, where he is not, he ekes out inspiration by 
astounding craft and ingenuity, and stimulates the ganglionic 
centres of his worshippers with wave after wave of the same 
idea slightly altered each time it rises and falls, But I suspect 
the world generally is getting affannato tanto, rather weary of 
telephones, motor-cars, and other feverish, stimulating appli- 
ances, and, if only at week-ends, craves for the tranquillity, 
shall we say, of a garden. Let that feeling grow, and Mozart, 
Raphael, and Poets, Sculptors, and Architects akin to them, 
will come by their own once more. Kings, true kings, 
always get back their kingdoms.” 

“You sound,” said Veronica, ‘a more hopeful note than 
usually. Do you think that in politics and society, likewise, 
there are signs of a return to sanity ?” 

“Let us hope so,” he replied, ‘‘ and, in any case, let us be 
patient, and not make the common mistake of confusing the 
Passing with the Permanent.” 

“Meanwhile,” said Lamia, “ the mad world, our masters, is 
not an unamusing performance, so long as one is not obliged 
to be one of the performers,” 
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THE POLICY OF TEMPTING GERMANY 


Four months have passed since in the National Review attention 
was drawn to the defective dispositions of the British Navy in 
the narrow seas, and to the risk to which those dispositions 
exposed this country. The hope was expressed that the dis- 
positions would be changed and that the Admiratty would 
weigh and consider criticisms which appeared to rest on the 
theory and practice of the greatest masters of war. But now it 
must regretfully be admitted that all these hopes have proved 
ill-founded, The Channel Fleet is still in a condition of relative 
weakness. If the British dispositions have been changed at 
all, they have been modified to the positive disadvantage of 
this country. 

The largest organised fleet in home waters is the Channel 
Fleet, Up to March this year it was commanded by Admiral 
Sir A, K, Wilson. In March, the command passed to Lord 
Charles Beresford, who was then absent in the United States. 
The force which was assigned to him was much weaker than 
that commanded by Admiral Wilson. Admiral Wilson in May 
1906, when the Channel Fleet reached its highest figure of 
strength, had with his flag seventeen battleships, six armoured 
cruisers, three protected cruisers, four scouts, and thirty-six 
destroyers, He had a fighting force complete in all respects 
and absolutely ready for war, He had, into the bargain, a 
stronger force than any then maintained in permanent commis- 
sion under one commander by any other Power, and his fleet 
was as a fleet faster than any other in the world. 

The force handed over to Lord Charles Beresford was totally 
difierent from this Channel Fleet of 1906, Its battleships 
were diminished in number by three, reduced from seventeen 
to fourteen, It is true, however, that eight powerful units of 
the King Edward class replaced eight older and weaker ships, 
and therefore the actual reduction in fighting force was much 
less than the reduction in numbers. The armoured cruisers were 
reduced by two, from six to four, without any compensation.* 


* Calculated in points, the strength of the fleet in all armoured ships was: 
1906, 185; 1907, 183. 
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The protected cruisers remained the same. All the four scouts 
and the thirty-six destroyers were taken from him, and thus he 
was left without any torpedo flotilla at all. Thus the fleet 
under his control was an incomplete and defective force, lacking 
certain of the naval arms—like an army without artillery. 
Nor was this the worst. This fleet, already weakened by reduc- 
tions which have never been explained or satisfactorily de- 
fended, has been further depleted of force. Its four armoured 
cruisers were taken from it and sent over to the United States 
and Canada for three months, About the same time four of its 
battleships sustained damage or needed repairs and had to be 
withdrawn, and yet during their absence two of them were not 
replaced, When the new scheme of naval distribution was sub- 
mitted to the country, the solemn promise was given that any 
units withdrawn from the main fleets should be replaced from 
the reserves, This promise has not been kept. 

From May 5 to May 26 the fleet was short of three battle- 
ships, only mustering eleven battleships and three protected 
cruisers, From June ro to June 15 it was four battleships 
short, only mustering ten battleships and three protected 
cruisers of the twenty-one units which should be permanently 
under its Admiral’s command. If its normal force be put at 
100, the Admiral has never yet had at his disposal more than 70 
to 75 per cent. of that force. Here is a matter so grave as to 
require something more than evasive answers in the House of 
Commons. The main fighting fleet on which the very safety 
of England depends is weak to begin with—though there 
is ample force available. And for days, weeks, and months it 
has been further weakened by detachments ordered from 
Whitehall. 

The standard of strength for a fighting fleet is determined 
solely by its objective. Since the hour for plain speaking has 
arrived, there is no need for concealing the fact that this ob- 
jective for the Channel Fleet must be the strongest foreign 
fleet in neighbouring waters, which is the German High Sea 
Fleet. Early in 1906 this German Fleet and our Channel 
Fleet were constituted as follows : 


GERMAN FLEET. BRITISH CHANNEL FLEET 
(1906) (May 1906) 
11 Battleships, modern types 17 Battleships, modern types 
4 Battleships, old types 
2 Armoured cruisers 6 Armoured cruisers 
6 Protected cruisers 7 Protected cruisers and scouts 
20 Destroyers 36 Destroyers 


Available to reinforce the German Fleet, without mobilisation 
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and without notice to any one, were two modern battleships, 
one armoured cruiser, twelve destroyers, and a number of 
older or weaker units. Thus in 1906, comparing the British 
and German Fleets in the front line, the British force had two 
more battleships, four more armoured cruisers, and one more 
small cruiser. The British destroyer flotilla was much stronger 
in numbers, though in efficiency the units of the German flotilla 
may then have been superior to the British. 

The guns which the armoured German units brought to 
bear on the broadside were 70 of armour-piercing calibre (40 
I1-in. and 30 9,4-in.), with 105 of medium and quick-firing 
calibre (4 8.3-in., 28 6,7-in., and 73 5.9-in.). The British 
Channel Fleet of 1906 brought 70 armour-piercing guns to 
bear (60 12-in, and 10 10-in, and g.2-in,) and 142 medium 
weapons (29 7.5-in. and 113 6-in.). Allowing for the larger 
calibre of the heavy British guns, the British Fleet of 1906 
had thus a marked preponderance, It had an advantage of 
nearly 40 per cent. in the medium guns. At the same time it 
was superior in speed and manceuvring power, since its slowest 
unit was about half a knot faster than the slowest German 
battleship. If, then, Admiral Wilson had no very heavy pre- 
ponderance in numbers such as strategy should give the 
fighting officer when there is ample force available, at least the 
strength of his fleet was equal to meeting the first shock of a 
hostile attack. Utilising the point system, the armoured ships 
of his fleet had a force of 185 points against 133 points for 
the German Fleet. 

To-day all this has been changed, or it all will be changed 
when theGerman Fleet undergoes its reorganisation this summer, 
prior to the grand German naval manoeuvres. From statements 
which have appeared in the German Press, it appears that the 
German High Sea Fleet will thus be constituted (and I give the 
British Channel Fleet side by side for purposes of comparison): 


GERMAN HIGH SEA FLEET BRITISH CHANNEL FLEET 
(September 1907) (September 1907) 
16 Battleships 14 Battleships 
4 Armoured cruisers 4 Armoured cruisers 
8 Protected cruisers 3 Protected cruisers 


Available to reinforce the German Fleet, without mobilisation 
and without any awkward publicity, will be two modern battle- 
ships, one or two armoured cruisers and about 50 destroyers, 
every one of them modern and less than ten years old. Thus in 
September, unless the British dispositions are radically changed 
and there is no present sign of such a change—the British 
Channel Fleet will be normally weaker by two battleships than 
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the German High Sea Fleet, will have only the same number of 
armoured cruisers, five less protected cruisers, and no destroyers 
at all, The value of the armoured vessels in each fleet when 
at their full strength will be, in points: British, 183 ; German, 
174. But if the two fleets came into contact at a moment 
when the Channel Fleet was at its usual weak figure, and the 
German Fleet at its maximum strength, owing to reinforcement 
at the last minute by the Germans, the British Admiral might 
find himself outnumbered by six or seven battleships. If a 
surprise were attempted, this might be the situation under 
which he would have to fight. 

The guns which the ships permanently composing the 
German High Sea Fleet of September 1907 will bring to bear 
on the broadside are as follows ; heavy guns, 64 (32 II-in., 32 
9.4-in.) ; medium guns, 164(16 8.3-in.,56 6.7-in.,and 92 5,9-in.). 
The guns which the Briiish Channel Fleet at its full strength 
would bring to bear are: heavy, 74 (48 12-in.and 26 ro-in. 
and g.2-in.); medium, 102 (23 7.5-in. and 79 6-in.). So that 
while the number of German heavy guns mounted in the High 
Sea Fleet has markedly decreased, there has been an enormous 
increase in the number of medium guns, The heavy guns 
mounted in the British Channel Fleet have risen by four in 
number, but the medium! guns have greatly decreased. 
There is a great drop in the number of 12-in. weapons, though 
the excellence, and rapid fire of the 9.2-s mounted in the King 
Edward may be some compensation for this. On the other 
hand, the German fleet has gained by the substitution of ships 
with new guns for ships with old-fashioned weapons. In 
medium weapons the British Fleet is now placed at a dis- 
advantage of 60 per cent. These are surprising figures when 
we reflect that on paper the British Navy has two ships to 
the German one. The art of victory in war is to place the 
superior force at the vital point, British strategy places a 
weak force at the vital point, and tells us that the British Navy 
is invincible. 

But it is not only in gun-power and numbers that the British 
battle fleet shows a relative decline. The precise importance of 
speed in naval tactics is still a matter of dispute, but no one at 
the Admiralty denies that it is of great importance, Yet in this 
matter the British Channel Fleet of to-day is half a knot slower 
as a fleet than the German High Sea Fleet. The advantage 
which Sir A. Wilson possessed has been denied Lord Charles 
Beresford. The pace of his force has been brought down by 
the two Majestics below that of the Germans, who have gained 
by the elimination of their old ships. In the actual situation of 
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the two fleets this is a very critical matter. The great number 
of medium guns which the Germans carry will have been noted 
by my readers, If the German Fleet has the advantage in 
speed, it can close in to short range, and use this superiority of 
60 per cent. in the smaller weapons to the utmost effect. Some 
of the good modern writers on battle tactics are inclined to think 
that the issue of a conflict will be decided by the fire of these 
_ medium guns, which will cover the ship attacked with a perfect 

hail of shells, and render it impossible to work her or fight her 
heavy battery. They base their theory on the story of Tsushima. 
If they are right—and we cannot certainly say that they are 
wrong, as there is so much doubt on all these points—the odds 
against the Channel Fleet may be so heavy as to result ina 
defeat of that force. Yet there is absolutely no reason why 
this state of affairs should exist. We have the ships, but we 
have not put them in their proper places. They are scattered 
in little packets, six ships here, six ships there, 

The Admiralty’s one and invariable excuse for the conditions 
at present existing is that it has formed the Home Fleet. Its 
advocates will further tell the public that next year the Home 
Fleet will be a formidable force. But what if war comes in the 
meantime? The fully-manned section Home Fleet consists of 
six battleships, a very mixed six of three various types and 
patterns, with six good armoured cruisers, five scouts and pro- 
tected cruisers, and forty-eight destroyers. If added to the 
Channel Fleet, and placed permanently under the Channel 
Admiral’s command, the principle of concentration would be 
complied with, the training of the fleet for war would be im- 
mensely improved, and the perilous weakness of the Channel 
Fleet would be removed. But unfortunately the Home Fleet 
is a separate and independent command in time of peace. If 
its gunners hold the high position of third in the gunlayers’ 
test, pressure in the House of Commons was required before 
it was supplied with the full quantity of ammunition, and 
unless report is wholly at fault, some of its units are in 
defective condition. It has never carried out night tactics and 
firing. 

The admiral commanding the Channel Fleet is from time 
to time allowed to take certain portions of the Home Fleet 
and to exercise them with his own fleet. Thus at the present 
moment he has six powerful armoured cruisers and 24 
destroyers exercising with his flag. If his fleet were so strong 
that he had not to depend upon the aid of such portions to 
meet the first shock of war, this arrangement would be an 
excellent one, as tending to secure uniformity of training and 
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tactics in the Navy. But the mistake should never be made 
of supposing that units which are not permanently under an 
admiral’s command can be counted upon by him as confidently 
as units over which he has entire military control. The point 
has been put in the Mavy League Journal : 

If they [the units of a fleet] are placed under independent commanders 
and only intermittently under the Commander-in-Chief’s control, several 
practical difficulties will arise. The units may be out of reach when he wants 
them ; they may not be trained to the tactics which he intends to carry out ; 
they cannot be counted upon confidently and absolutely. Between a vessel 
which is fully coaled, with a captain accustomed to the Commander-in-Chief’s 
tactics, acquainted with his will and purpose by daily and hourly manceuvring 
with him, and by frequent conferences for discussion, and a vessel in port 
100 or 200 miles away, perhaps in need of important repairs, perhaps only 
half-coaled, with a captain unfamiliar with the Commander-in-Chief s require- 
ments, there is all the difference in the world, though both on paper count 
the same. ... When the Commander-in-Chief has not the units under his 
direct command, time must be wasted in obtaining them when they are 
needed. He must telegraph to the Admiralty. 


There is no abstruse question of strategy or tactics here. 
Every man of common sense can see these are considerations 
of importance. 

The reply of the British Admiralty is that the Admiral 
commanding the German High Sea Fleet has not complete 
control of the German destroyer flotilla, and that therefore 
his position is no better than that of the British Admiral. It 
may be questioned how far this is correct, and how far, if 
correct, it is a satistactory answer. For it should not be 
forgotten that the attitude of the German Government towards 
war is very different from that of all British Governments, and 
that consequently the German authorities, unfettered by any 
political considerations, could on the eve of war alter their 
dispositions as they like, while the British authorities might 
not be able so to act. Von der Goltz’s pronouncement that 
“the statesman who, seeing war inevitable, hesitates to strike, 
is guilty of a crime against his country,” reflects the temper of 
the German staff and of the German Government, In 
England, on the other hand, the general view is that nothing 
would justify what Bismarck called a ‘“‘ war of precaution.” <A 
sudden attack by the British Fleet, even in time of tension, on 
an antagonist would never be tolerated by the moral sense of 
the British community. Judging from what has always hap- 
pened in the immediate past, there would even be a large 
section of Englishmen who would declaim against any pre- 
cautions, who would regard any naval movements effected at 
such a time as provocative and bellicose, and whose opinions 
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would have to be considered in a country where administra- 
tions depend on popular favour. In June 1899 the British 
Government declined to act upon the recommendation of 
Lord Wolseley and to mobilise an army corps on Salisbury 
Plain, doubtless because of the impression which such action 
would have produced on this section of Englishmen, In 
August of the same year Lord Wolseley wrote : “ the pacific 
bent of public opinion at home compels us to be careful to 
avoid measures that might be fairly regarded as ‘hurrying 
the pace’ and forcing on hostilities.” An attempt made by 
the Government to secure the support of the Opposition, in 
case military precautions were taken, failed, and the British 
mobilisation was delayed for political reasons till Mr. Kruger 
had handed in his famous ultimatum, and had gained such a 
start that he was able to effect an initial surprise. 

Thus the inner history of the events preceding the South 
African War certainly suggests that England will never take 
the initiative, and that she will do all that is possible to avoid 
and avert a great struggle. Consequently the main British 
Fleet should be strong enough to concede for the moment the 
initiative to a possible opponent, and so to put him palpably 
in the wrong, It may well have to fight without reinforce- 
ment, while the opponent may be able to bring up all his 
available force, or at least all the ships which he has in 
commission, Hence, admitting that the Admiralty is right in 
its general contention as to the organisation of the German 
Fleet, that organisation may be a perfectly sound one for 
Germany, and yet at the same time be a dangerous one for 
England. Surely the British aim should be, in the words of 
Lord Lansdowne’s memorandum to the Cabinet of October 3, 
1899, to “see to it that we meet him (the enemy) under con- 
ditions giving us incontestable superiority in the field,” when 
such conditions can be assured by a simple order. 

What will be the position of the admiral commanding the 
British Channel Fleet if war comes unexpectedly? As has 
already been pointed out, to reinforce his fleet in the period of 
tension will be a difficult matter. Any attempt to alter the 
military conditions may be met by an instant attack delivered by 
the enemy, who will have a force complete in all respects and, on 
paper and probably in fact, superior in fighting value. Less 
than two years ago the present Admiralty was preaching the 
very doctrine which is here being emphasised, In the Cawdor 
memorandum it is stated : 

Strained relations may occur at the shortest possible notice; the false 
security of the period of drifting imperceptibly into actual hostilities is pro- 
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verbial, and the nervous dread of taking any action that might even be construed 
into mere precautionary measures of defence, which experience has shown 
to be one of the peculiar symptoms of such a period, is apt to deprive . . » 
small vessels of their last remaining chance of security by not allowing them 
to fall back towards material support. 

The argument in this passage concerns the retention in active 
service of weak fighting units, but every line of it applies 2 
fortiori to weak fleets. The prize offered is immensely greater, 
the temptation to an alert enemy overwhelming, where by 
striking at such a fleet or fleets he may deal a decisive blow 
and terminate a war, 

Not less emphatic is the distinguished French officer, General 
Négrier. Two years ago he wrote: 

The period called political tension, during which it is supposed that certain 
measures may be taken preparatory to mobilisation, is a delusion and a snare. 
Everybody knows it, and yet pretends to believe in the period of tension 
because the truth is unpleasant. As we [the French] have decided to use 
every exertion to avoid war, no move will be made, even when war is 
imminent, so as not to furnish a pretext for the immediate opening of 
hostilities. 

This reasoning applies with equal force to England. 
Two other facts, which have an important bearing on the 
question, must not be overlooked. The first is the military 
weakness of England and the slowness of her mobilisation on 
land. Hence, if a foreign navy can solve the problem which 
Napoleon unsuccessfully attempted, can gain temporary com- 
mand of the North Sea and can land an army, either England 
would be compelled to make an ignominious peace, or the 
loss, injury, and suffering inflicted upon her people would be 
so great as permanently to weaken her position in the world. 
Germany is quite exempt from this danger. The worst that 
can happen to her, even if she is decisively defeated at sea, is 
some temporary loss of trade, which might be more than com- 
pensated by acquisitions on the Continent. For itis the openly 
proclaimed intention of her Prince Henckel von Donnersmarks, 
her Herr Martins, and her Professor Schiemanns to make 
her neighbours pay the bill, and there is little doubt that the 
German army is in a position of such strength that it could 
give effect to threats, which do not proceed from wholly irre- 
sponsible persons. 

The other fact is that, such being the situation, foreign 
military and naval opinion anticipates that Germany will strike 
an unexpected blow to gain her ends. Foreign critics agree 
that, if the British Navy were granted ample warning, there 
can be no doubt that it could a great deal more than hold its 
own against the German Fleet in that fleet’s present condition. 
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Failing a naval alliance, Germany’s one chance lies in a sur- 
prise. For this reason, Captain Sorb holds that the British 
should maintain in the North Sea, “from the very start,” a 
superior fleet to the German. Writing at a date when the 
Channel Fleet had not been reduced, he considered that “a 
sudden offensive and a surprise” effected by Germany would 
give the Germans enormous advantages. He thought it 
admissible to suppose that the German Government would 
take the initiative, since “the Emperor William, in opening his 
operations, will not be troubled by considerations of the kind 
that trouble parliamentary Governments. A successful attack 
delivered by surprise at an opportune moment,” he writes, 
“would give the German Fleet the control of the Channel and 
North Sea for four or five days. That is long enough to 
enable it to throw upon the British coast a very formidable 
force.”* He quotes von der Goltz to prove that the German 
staff aims at obtaining such a temporary command of the North 
Sea and thus to land an army in England. M. Fontin takes a 
very similar view, holding that the admirable German spy ser- 
vice in England is designed with the express intention of a 
“ lightning offensive by the German torpedo craft,” which will 
be followed, if the British covering squadron has been suffi- 
ciently weakened, by a landing at several points.t According 
to a German authority, which he cites, only thirty-six hours 
will elapse from the moment when the German staff orders the 
concentration of its landing force, to the time when that force 
lands in Scotland. Nor is this, he assures us, an airy or ill- 
thought out project. “The plan has been thoroughly decided, 
worked out and completed.” 

Whether such a plan would be so easy of accomplishment 
as foreign opinion appears to suppose may be doubted. But 
the fact that it is entertained ought never to be overlooked by 
the authorities responsible for the safety of this country, and 
every effort should be directed towards interposing between 
the British and German coast a force sufficient to render it 
impracticable. 

That opinion in the British Navy is deeply divided on the 
question of the Channel Fleet is an open secret. Some officers 
hold with the Admiralty that the dispositions, if not perfect, are 
satisfactory. Others, however, of as high reputation, consider 
that the Channel Fleet is too weak and ought to be reinforced, 
the more so as all the great naval Powers are moving rapidly 
in the direction of concentration. France is concentrating her 


* Entre l Allemagne et ? Angleterre, 210. 
+ Guerre et Marine, 154-7. 
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sea-going battleships in the Mediterranean, though Captain 
Sorb justly blames a distribution which separates some of the 
best French armoured cruisers from the main mass of the 
French Fleet, Germany has always held by the policy of con- 
centration. The United States last year definitely adopted this 
policy in the Atlantic, after it had been for years recommended 
by the War College, and the decision to move the Atlantic Fleet 
round to the Pacific would be a further step in the same direc- 
tion. This disposes of the theory often urged by Admiralty 
advocates that it is beyond any officer’s power to control a 
fleet of eighteen or twenty battleships, with the usual propor- 
tion of accessories, and beyond the capacity of any port to 
contain them. If such an argument has any force to-day, it 
only shows that practice in the handling and control of a large 
fleet is needed by our officers, and is a further proof that greater 
concentration is advisable. In war, the Commander-in-Chief 
of the main fleet will be called upon to work a fleet of not 
far short of 150 units, and perhaps very many more. Is there 
any good reason why he should not be allowed to familiarise 
himself and his staff with such conditions, before war has 
come ? 

If the American Navy Department redistributes its fleet, as 
its best strategists advise, the Commander-in-Chief of the main 
fleet will have under his orders 20 battleships, g armoured 
cruisers, 22 cruisers and gunboats, two monitors, 12 or more 
destroyers, and 10 or 12 auxiliaries, the largest force ever 
placed under one officer in time of peace. There does not 
appear to be any fear in the United States that Admiral Evans 
will be unequal to the task of controlling and training such a 
force, and what he can do a good British Admiral should be 
able to effect as well. Moreover, it is certain that gradually 
the British Navy will have to carry out such a concentration 
as the German Fleet increases in numbers. The real question 
then, is whether the change shall be made now or shall be 
allowed to wait. If made now, or in the immediate future, it 
would work for peace by rendering an attack of the kind sug- 
gested quite impossible, while, if postponed, it might cause the 
same diplomatic friction that has been produced by the proposal 
to concentrate the American Fleet at a moment when there 
was some tension in the relations between the United States 
and Japan, 

If the Channel Fleet were checked or defeated, if the 
Home Fleet were heavily damaged by a torpedo attack, though 
this fleet is not so easy to assail, because it has a fair number 
of cruisers and destroyers, the situation would be the gravest 
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conceivable, The concentration of the small fleets which have 
been scattered in various directions would take time; the 
mobilisation for war of the reserve ships of the Home Fleet and 
their training for battle would take yet more time, and mean- 
while the German fleet would be left in temporary command 
of the North Sea, and would be free to move 100,000 men or 
more across, who might strike before even the British land 
mobilisation had begun. To cover such a landing the twelve 
older German battleships would be available. To meet it what 
force could England concentrate, when we remember that only 
two guns in every British battery of artillery could move if 
the order to march were given to-night? It must be the first 
object of the German staff to force England to fight at sea and 
on land, if only because by compelling the Army and the Navy 
to expend ammunition an ammunition famine would very 
quickly come about. The recent reductions at Woolwich are 
absolutely incomprehensible to those who know that the state 
of affairs in December 1899, when this country was engaged 
in an insignificant war in South Africa, caused General Bracken- 
bury ‘‘the deepest anxiety as to what would take place in the 
event of a war in which both Navy and Army were engaged, for 
if in this war (of 1899), in which only the land forces were 
engaged, we had in order to keep up supplies to borrow am- 
munition from the Navy, what would happen if the Army and 
Navy were both to be engaged? It would be impossible to 
meet the demands for ammunition,” * 

Yet since then the Woolwich establishment has been 
enormously reduced, and part of the ammunition in the country 
has been found to be unsatisfactory. Since then, good French 
authorities such as General Langlois have declared that a 
supply of 3000 rounds per quick-firing gun is the minimum 
essential for the field artillery on mobilisation. It would be 
interesting to know what the British provision is, but it may 
safely be asserted that it does not approach this figure. At 
the same time the recent heavy decreases in the Navy vote for 
ammunition show that the naval reserves of shell and cordite 
have been greatly cut down. 

The country under circumstances such as these, would 
do well to ask whether the admiral commanding the Channel 
Fleet is satisfied with the conditions, or whether there is any 
invisible and unknown compensation for a weakness which on 
the surface appears inexplicable and perilous. He, after all, 
must be the final judge, since upon his shoulders will rest the 
overwhelming responsibility for victory or defeat in battle. 
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If he is dissatisfied with the plans assigned to him, though 
has been shown that there is grave doubt as to whether any 
real plan exists, or with the force assigned to him to carry out 
those plans, all military history warns him that it would be 
unpardonable to repeat the passive obedience of a MacMahon 
or a Cervera. There must be mutual confidence between the 
strategists who frame the plan and the admiral who carries it 
out. If not, the results are likely to be more than 
unfortunate. 

The object of this article is not to criticise destructively, but 
to suggest a remedy. The remedy is easy and obvious, 
Attach the fully-manned section of the Home Fleet to the 
Channel Fleet, and maintain both in or near the North 
Sea, or strengthen the Channel Fleet by permanently attach- 
ing to it the powerful armoured cruiser squadron at the 
Nore, and a fair proportion of destroyers. That would give, 
for the time being at all events, an adequate and sufficient 
force to make victory certain, supposing the ships and men 
are well trained and properly commanded. Napoleon him- 
self could never win against twice his own number of 
European troops, or against even a preponderance of 33 per 
cent. on the field of battle. The Channel and Home Fleets, 
if combined, would each gain in fighting strength far beyond 
the gain in numbers, The Home Fleet at present is too weak 
in battleships to practise tactics on the scale required in 
modern naval war. The Channel Fleet lacks torpedo craft 
and is ill supplied with cruisers. Both fleets should be trained 
continuously together, and the great theory of concentration 
which the Admiralty proclaimed as its policy three years ago 
carried out in practice to-day, 


H. W. WILSON. 


COUNTY CRICKET 


CRICKET forms no exception to the immutable laws that govern the 
rest of the world machine. The tendency of nature to crush the 
superfluous and pitilessly to permit only the survival of the 
strongest is clearly exhibited in our national game. Apart from 
occasional Imperial matches between the Mother Country and 
the Daughter-Nations, the absolute concentration of atten- 
tion on county cricket has eliminated all the once popular 
scratch fixtures. To expect North v. South, Over Thirty »v. 
Under Thirty, or M.C.C. and Ground first-class matches to com- 
mand the attention they once obtained is as futile as to expect 
a twenty pound minimum voting qualification. Already the 
county championship games have monopolised what current 
popularity cricket obtains, but as half the matches have no 
possible bearing on the destination of premier honours, some 
further eliminations or rearrangement must be inevitable. 

What genuine effect on the championship have the matches 
between Northamptonshire, Derbyshire, Leicestershire, Somerset- 
shire, Gloucestershire, Warwickshire, Sussex, and even Essex— 
taking just half the counties? Not to labour a point I have 
already advanced, these eight could play a keen inter-champion- 
ship B Division set of matches, all of which must bear ontheir own 
premiership, while the head of the poll could each September 
play out and home engagements with the lowest county in the A 
Division for position in next season’s classification. Even asa 
gate-money principle this must be adopted in time. 

The whole of county cricket is a financial speculation—in great 
measure a bad one, for half the counties are barely solvent. Still 
the business side so far permeates that in any pavilion you over- 
hear members commenting on the “ gate,” and you know counties 
that do not “draw” have great difficulty in filling their card, 
while every newspaper report commences with an intimation 
of the numbers that passed the turnstile. Though the commer- 
cialism of the age has seized on the game, the odd thing is that 
with the increase of population first-class cricket does not increase 
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in popularity. It is enormously popular, but its popularity now 
is an arm-chair one. The devotee peruses a tittle-tattle column 
of personalities about the players in ten matches, but does not 
watch the county match within two miles of where he sits. Just 
as thousands bet on races of which they never get a glimpse, so 
thousands are well informed about cricket they never see. 
Absenteeism marks the decay of true sportsmanship. Each county 
is run by an executive staff with a secretary—who may bea 
personality or contrariwise,a mere hack—and an omnipotent 
committee. The latter consists of sixteen or more amateurs, 
some being local magnates, others past cricketers of experience, 
and the rest enthusiasts with plenty of time on their hands. 
These latter generally get control unless there is a Meczenas to be 
grovelled to. That keen sportsman Mr. C. E. Green and Mr. 
P. H. Foley can respectively pull the strings in Essex and 
Worcestershire because they are so munificent. Lord Alver- 
stone’s word is law at the Oval. Lord Hawke on the lines 
of true sportsmanship is of course the strong man in Yorkshire, 
and the patronage Lord Lilford exercises in Northamptonshire 
deserves to be rewarded with a stronger side. There are others 
who might be cited, and counties without some such steersman 
deplore the fact. When there is such a one, re-election becomes 
a foregone conclusion. As a rule, county committees go on 
re-nominating old members, and the apathetic general meeting 
fatuously re-elects them after a great deal of mutual eulogy from 
those facing the gathering. If any one offers a protest or raises 
unfavourable points, he is exposed to vigorous retorts from the 
chairman. The objections to this mutual admiration cliquism 
are that too much attention is given to what will swell the balance- 
sheet, and also that things get too much into a groove. 

To labour on the finance of such a sport as cricket may seem 
incongruous, yet here is the crux of the situation. To have a 
good side, you must pay for it, and with falling receipts and 
rising expenditure the financial aspect is not always a happy one. 
The cricket professional already cries out that he is not so well 
paid las his football brother. He now enjoys winter pay, but 
when it is stipulated that some work must be done for this, there 
have been expressions of disgust. One or two near the top of 
the averages have been heard to grumble because they do not 
get more pay than the colt, forgetting the talent money or the 
mark system, as well as their benefit, which may be worth any- 
thing from £300at Southampton or £700 at Lord’s to something 
approaching £4000 at Manchester or Leeds. That too is a cause 
of friction, for the county committee usually retains trusteeship 
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of part of the proceeds, and to get this released becomes the 
subsequent aim of the man. The matter of purchase of profes- 
sionals is now strictly regulated. Somersetshire lost delightful 
fixtures with Surrey by acquiring Montgomery, and of late the 
tendency of wealthy counties to create a side from less fortunate 
neighbours has been checked. 

What is growing in perplexity is the amateur question. The 
case of Dr. W. G. Grace became an accepted anachronism, and 
that of the late Mr. W. W. Read was also treated as a thing 
apart. For those two then there are probably a score to-day, 
and the matter is euphemistically cloaked under the guise of 
“expenses,” the item for washing alone being on occasions 
preposterous. A bill of eighteen pounds was sent in by an 
amateur for playing in a test match in his native county. If 
that is done in a game the finance of which is semi-public, what 
happens in the offices of county secretaries? Is the case an 
isolated one of the parent who wanted to know what the county 
committee would do for jhis son if he continued to ,play for 
them ? 

Another aspect of the question is that a side composed only 
of professionals never proves satisfactory to a county. Writing 
about the next M.C.C. team to Australia, Mr. F. A. Iredale 
observes : “ It is a well-known fact that the amateur section of 
an English team have far more attraction for an Australian 
public than the professional section has. A good amateur is 
always a better draw than a professional player of the same 
calibre.” Asa rule he plays a more stylish game, is less stereo- 
typed, brings more highly developed intellect to grapple with 
difficulties, and possesses a certain resourceful freedom which the 
paid division must lack. But an amateur who is remunerated 
on a higher scale than the professional simply sails under false 
colours. 

The problem before every committee is to retain the assistance 
of useful amateurs. Nowadays there are far fewer idle young 
men than was the case twenty years ago, and men engage in 
professions earlier in life because the struggle for existence is 
more severe. Very few amateurs can afford to devote summer 
after summer to county cricket. Moreover, the amateur may 
not care for some of the places he has to visit or some of the 
colleagues he must associate with. County cricket may become 
a burden to him.* Yet three months of each year is thus allocated ; 
his play is criticised with familiarity, and though his name may 
be a household word to small boys, he does not want his private 
habits published for all and sundry ; in fact, a sportsman may 
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not care to be the “ copy” of the overworked paragraphist. Still 
these things, like the picture post-card with his portrait on it, are 
part of life’s little pin-pricks. 

To put up with all this may suit a few genuine good fellows, 
to obtain it is the commercial bent of many a bounder. The 
latter hopes to get something out of it as well. Members of 
county committees often have lucrative billets going, and these 
can be conveniently filled by a promising cricketer. Really this 
may present the only solution of the amateur question. Given 
. gentleman whose work merits its remuneration, there is not 
the slightest objection to his obtaining a post from which his 
employer releases him to play county cricket. This may open 
the door to purchase of amateurs by wealthier counties ; other- 
wise it seems to be a matter of arrangement rather than of abuse. 
Barristers, solicitors, schoolmasters, soldiers (except when they 
devote their leave from foreign service to county cricket) can- 
not be available with sufficient regularity. It needs a Palairet, a 
Jackson, a MacLaren, or a Foster to come back into county 
cricket as good as when they were in the thick of it. For the 
average man the standard is too high. 

It is very curious how little the great cricketers love one 
another. Crack amateurs area sensitive set, who look on praise 
as* their prescriptive right, but who express—whatever sugared 
stuff they may have signed their names to in that brief and silly 
time when to bat was supposed to qualify you to be a journalist 
—in conversation the most biting criticism of comrades and 
rivals. The jealousies and whims of some big cricketers may 
not be so trying as those of opera singers, but they are as silly 
and less pardonable, because the perpetrators live such a fresh- 
air existence. After all, it only proves they are human. 

There will either have to be billeted amateurs or no amateurs 
at allin the near future of county cricket. Just as some few 
years back undergraduates who wanted to be schoolmasters tried 
for their “blue,” because they knew its possession meant a 
better ushership afterwards, so young cricketers will strive for a 
succession of big scores, in the hope of getting some berth for 
life. It is all right so long as there is no sailing under false 
pretensions. I believe genuine amateurism to be the {backbone 
of county cricket, and just now there is a prevalence of spinal 
complaint. 

The success of the Kent nursery and the value of the second 
eleven as an educative factor for replenishing the county team 
cannot be exaggerated. Men learn not only how to play the 
game, but absorb some of the atmosphere of first-class cricket 
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when they are thus on the fringe of it. Thence emerge in most 
counties half a dozen young fellows, excellent in every depart- 
ment, efficient if they obtain sufficient experience, panting to 
prove their mettle in big matches, yet who are crowded out. 
Nothing is more demoralising to a rattling youngster than to sit 
watching county matches without there being any possibility 
of a place being found for him. When he gets a stray trial he 
cannot do himself justice. Perchance in disgust he migrates. 
Thus Surrey lost Braund and Pearson. Yet what cana harassed 
selection committee do? If they keep constantly changing the 
last two places in the side—as Surrey does—they damage the 
efficiency of the co-operative cricket of the eleven in order to 
placate quite a number of individuals. If the team is closely 
welded together when anno domini begins to tell on the 
elders, those who are substituted seem unequal to the de- 
mands made upon them. An instance is to be found in York- 
shire to-day. The ebb and flow of county cricket is finely 
exemplified in Notts, where between generations of magnificent 
cricketers have been sad years in which seed of much promise 
has been sown. League cricket, when it releases players, 
furnishes Lancashire with an unceasing stock of trained 
professionals of formidable standard. 

Another obstacle to the ambitious promising player in the 
second eleven is the Colonial qualifier. It is very hard on the 
county-born cricketer to see some one from the Antipodes 
imported because of his skill in the game, to find the Colonial 
qualified within two years—which may have been pleasantly 
profitable whilst he figured as an amateur in scratch matches— 
and then for him to be straightway drafted into the eleven. If 
he did well at once it might not mollify the man on the fringe, 
but it would at least give the public a new luminary of the first 
order. Most frequently, however, he enjoys a prolonged period 
of trial such as would never be accorded. to the man on the 
fringe, but which, in the latter’s opinion, would have given him 
ample time to secure the coveted place. Never has a Colonial 
team come over here without negotiations being opened to 
induce some members—probably playing as amateurs—to remain 
and qualify for a county on an excellent financial arrangement. 
Amongst other cases may be cited those of the late Mr. J. J. Ferris 
and Midwinter ; to-day Mr. S. G. Smith, and Mr. C. A. Ollivierre, 
of the West Indies, Marshal from Queensland, and such familiar 
instances as Trott, Tarrant, Llewellyn, Kermode, Cuffe, and 
Dwyer. Vogler would have been added had not he preferred to 
represent South Africa on the present tour. The demand for a 
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five years’ term of qualification seems to be an imperative 
necessity, and will be enforced so soon as some Carnegie begins 
to endow a prolific system of Colonial importation. With a 
guarantee of twenty thousand pounds Staffordshire or Cornwall 
might collect the championship side of 1910, Which isa reductio 
ad absurdum. 

Another phase is the growing demand for the decentralisation 
of county matches. This year the sixteen first-class counties 
actually play fixtures on forty-seven cricket grounds. This is 
simply to attract more spectators and to enrol more members. 
In itself it is a good thing, but it proves the stress of the times. 
Despite greater facilities for locomotion, the matches have to be 
arranged at different centres, although interested spectators 
could more easily be brought to the headquarters of the county. 
The new move has been remarkably successful from the financial 
point of view, and it further stimulates the play, for cricketers 
are prone to become associated with certain grounds, A man 
home on leave from India said to me, ‘Cricket is exactly as I 
left it four years ago : Hayward is still occupying the wickets at 
the Oval, and Warner at Lord’s,” an impression easily obtainable 
by a casual spectator. 

A short time ago everybody said that big scoring was ruining 
the popularity of cricket. We were assured that at all 
costs concluded games must be obtained. Exciting issues 
after the ball had been troubling the bat all through the 
match were to bring crowds to quite average county matches. 
Certainly we have obtained this type of cricket in the early 
part of the present season. The championship before Ascot was 
made the most open event since its institution. Victories by 
one wicket, two wickets, three runs, six runs, eight runs, and a tie 
provided thrills for the actual spectator and excitement for 
everybody. The response has been quite as good as can reason- 
ably be expected. When the member hesitates to go to watch 
a game in which play may not be practicable for hours, from 
behind the windows of the pavilion, is it reasonable to expect 
the public to flock in thousands to shiver round the arena? If 
cricket as an outdoor spectacle be largely a matter of temperature 
and ‘climate, only enthusiasts would risk pneumonia to watch 
the game played under unpleasant conditions when the be- 
sweatered team in the field is shivering. 

This summer, when the representative England eleven had to 
be picked, the selectors must have most seriously considered not 
who should bowl, but who should bat. Such a harvest as 
bowlers reaped had not been seen since 1879, and it was not so 
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much wet weather as the conquest of the bat by the ball. It is 
all very well for the expert to assure us that the most enjoyable 
cricket is the match in which batsmen have to struggle for runs 
right through. The public best loves big scoring, always pro- 
vided there is throughout prospect of a definite result. “ Another 
century by Hayward or Hobbs at the Oval” forms a better 
poster at lunch-time for swelling the afternoon crowd than 
“Lees makes havoc among the batsmen.” 

The curious point is that the bowling has not been marvellous. 
Apart from Blythe and Fielder, with excellent results from Haigh, 
the attack has been normal. We lack fast bowlers, except the Kent 
professional, with Mr. Knox doubtful, Mr. Brearley out of county 
cricket, Wass only moderate when the wicket hardens, and the 
rest nothing in particular ; whilst Mr. A.C. MacLaren now declares 
that the crying want is slow bowlers. The true interpretation is 
that we have too little initiative intellectual batting, too few 
examples of the batsmen’s skill in adapting themselves to difficult 
conditions. The way in which Mr. R. O. Schwarz reduced promi- 
nent batsmen to ludicrous helplessness furnishes an example. 
Batting has become stereotyped, with the horrible addition of 
playing with the legs, just as bowling has become a variety show, 
in which all sorts of bad balls are sent down, in the hopes that 
some will swerve. 

Attentive watching convinces me more and more that the 
victory goes to the best fielding side. Kent, Notts, and York- 
shire may not be the first three in September, but thus far their 
fielding is the most meritorious, whilst Essex throws away all the 
advantages obtained from good bowling and fine batting by 
ineptitude in the field, both in catching and handling the ball, 
which becomes positively irritating. Individual fielding is now 
as brilliant as ever. Pick eleven fieldsmen of to-day and set them 
against eleven in the early eighties, and nobody dare say the 
present is inferior to the past. The choice is a matter of opinion, 
but I would trust the following of this season to do our genera- 
tion justice in the department: R. E. Foster, A. O. Jones, C. J. 
Burnup, G. L. Jessop, with Braund, Lees, Hirst, Vine, Denton, 
and Tyldesley, whilst for the wicket-keeper there would be nearly 
a score to be considered. In the early eighties the side would 
probably have been: E. M. Grace, V. F. Royle, S. C. Newton, 
P. J. de Paravicini, P. J. T. Henery, A. N. Hornby, with Briggs, 
W. Gunn, and Ulyett (T. S. Pearson as reserve man), whilst not 
more than half a dozen stumpers could really show claims to be 
chosen. One curious matter, though it has no connection with 
this subject, may just be mentioned: how much better the 
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standard of fielding has been in Oxford elevens than in Cam- 
bridge, a fact due partially to the conditions of Fenners, and 
partially also to the way in which the Dark Blues are recruited 
from Winchester, where the fielding is always as fine as it is 
generally bad at Rugby. 

Far indeed are we yet from finding the ideal system of scoring 
for the championship. Whilst we all agree the present system is 
bad, it is saved by its simplicity, whereas all the proposals err 
from being too complicated. The man in the street will not 
worry himself over decimals, fractions, cr involved calculations. 
At present he subtracts losses from wins, and knows at once 
where any county stands. Until he is provided with as cleara 
rule of thumb method, he prefers the present unsatisfactory one 
to the mathematical inversions with which a few wranglers are 
puzzling one another. Simplicity united with equity is badly 
needed. 

Another moot point is how a county team should be chosen. 
The way in which the Surrey selection committee allowed great 
cricketers to slip away is notorious: C. B. Fry, C. M. Wells, J. 
and R. N. Douglas, W.'G, and N. F. Druce, H. W. Bainbridge, 
and Braund were all lost in order to find places for Baldwin and 
Henderson, Then came a restless variability, so that no man was 
safe for his place for three matches, and the fact that he had to 
keep straining to keep it told on his cricket. The scandal of active 
interference on the part of members of the Derbyshire committee 
with the action of the captain in the field will never be repeated. 
The ideal method probably is the one adopted by Yorkshire. 
The captain receives the names of some fifteen cricketers nomi- 
nated for half a dozen matches ; he takes twelve on to the ground, 
and then chooses who shall stand down. No man should be 
captain if he does not enjoy the confidence of his committee. If 
he be good enough to lead the side, he ought also to be competent 
to select it. 

It is possible that retrenchment may on some grounds be made 
in the number of men employed ; it is not probable that matches 
will ever be arranged to commence on Fridays for the purpose 
of getting Saturday’s gates—which are seldom the best. It is 
certain that slow batting, leg play, persistence in bowling off the 
wicket, and slovenly fielding all irritate. On the whole, county 
cricket is very well played to-day, and very keenly contested. 
Inequalities and staleness would all be remedied by adopting my 
plan of two divisions. The game received an extraordinary 
stimulus last July and last August. Given fair weather, the results 
ought never to be less in succeeding years. What is needed is 
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matches which are of importance, cricket of a bright and brilliant 
quality, wholesome publicity to avoid the scandals that lurk in 
darkness ; and with these added to our present standard, the 
cricket of to-morrow is not likely to fall below the standard set 
by Grace, Ranjitsinhji, Trumper, Lohmann, Richardson, and 
Spofforth. What more could be wanted ? The spirit of keenness 
infusing the whole organisation of county cricket is a confident 
augury that what is ahead is as good as what has passed. To 
ensure this all the motes must be taken out of the eyes of the 
sportsmen participating in or directing the game. 


HOME GORDON. 


AMERICAN AFFAIRS 


WASHINGTON, /uly 12, 1907 


SINCE last December, when President Roosevelt sent his message 
to Congress berating San Francisco because the local authorities 
discriminated against the admission of Japanese children to the 
public schools, I have frequently called the attention of the 
readers of the National Review to the strain put on the relations 
between the United States and Japan, Outwardly, of course, 
and so far as the public has known, the two Governments have 
been on the most cordial terms and in the most perfect accord. 
Diplomacy is largely a mixture of tergiversation and denial, 
which serves its purpose up to a certain point, and then its 
absurdity becomes manifest. Even the most optimistic and 
the most unobservant is now no longer deluded by conven- 
tional phrase-making. There is only one more impressive thing 
in the world than a battleship—and that is sixteen under the 
command of one admiral. President Roosevelt has impres- 
sively spoken, 

Official explanations, to be accepted, must at least be 
plausible ; and the official explanation offered fools no one. 
Besides, the affair was unskilfully handled. First the public 
was told that not the least consideration had been given to the 
suggestion to send the battleship fleet to the Pacific, and there was 
no intention that it should be sent there ; then there was an 
equivocal admission that perhaps the fleet might be sent, but it 
might go somewhere else ; then the ingenious suggestion was 
offered that this was merely an ordinary practice cruise ; and, 
finally, the frank admission that the fleet was going to the 
Pacific for ‘‘ strategic reasons,” but at the same time the public 
was assured there was no danger of war, and relations with 
Japan were as cordial as ever. 

For a proper understanding of the reason that impels the 
President to transfer practically the entire navy from the 
Atlantic to the Pacific, it is necessary briefly to recapitulate 
events of the past six months. Almost two years ago, as your 
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readers were then told, information came to Washington that 
the politicians of San Francisco especially, and the Pacific 
Coast generally, were agitating for the passage of a law, or the 
negotiation of a treaty, by which the Japanese were to be ex- 
cluded from the United States. The agitation, however, was 
held in check until last autumn, when the municipal authorities 
of San Francisco discriminated against Japanese school children 
by denying them admission to the schools for white children and 
segregating them in a special school. This led to a protest on the 
part of the Japanese Government, which asserted that the action 
of the municipal authorities was in violation of treaty rights. The 
San Francisco authorities maintained that education was a 
matter solely within the control of the State, and was not a 
treaty right that could be granted by the Federal Government. 
Furthermore, the San Francisco authorities maintained, there 
was no discrimination exercised against the Japanese, as the 
curriculum in the so-called “ Oriental School” was practically 
the same as that in the white schools, and the assignment of 
pupils was merely an administrative detail solely within the 
jurisdiction of the School Board, acting in pursuance of powers 
granted to it by the State Legislature. Finally, if the Japanese 
believed themselves to be aggrieved, or their treaty rights 
violated, they had their remedy in an appeal to the courts, 

In his message to Congress last December, President Roose- 
velt took strong ground against San Francisco, and in favour 
of the Japanese, He paid a glowing tribute to the marvellous 
development of Japan, and all she had accomplished in the past 
fifty years ; “she now stands as one of the greatest of civilised 
nations: great in the arts of war and in the arts of peace; 
great in military, in industrial, in artistic development and 
achievement,” he said. That he was determined that the 
Japanese should be permitted the full enjoyment of their rights 
he made plain by warning San Francisco that ‘“‘in the matter 
now before me affecting the Japanese, everything that it is in 
my power to do will be done, and all the forces, military and 
civil, of the United States which I may lawfully employ will be 
employed.” 

This message was read with great satisfaction throughout 
Japan, and aroused tremendous indignation in San Francisco 
and elsewhere on the Pacific Coast. The President was accused 
of having “ betrayed ” the Coast for the sake of currying favour 
with Japan. But while the Japanese Government was fully 
appreciative of the President’s attitude, the question at issue 
—the violation of treaty. rights—remained unsettled. San 
Francisco, after it recovered from its indignation, was more 
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determined than ever not to yield ; the dual authority of Federal 
and State Governments made it impossible for the President to 
coerce a “sovereign commonwealth,” and the Japanese Am- 
bassador politely but firmly called the attention of the Secretary 
of State to the fact that the children of Japanese subjects had 
been discriminated against in derogation of rights granted by 
treaty. 

The situation was an extremely embarrassing one. The 
Washington Government had to admit that it could do nothing, 
and the only recourse to Japan was to sue in the courts of 
California. Japan’s answer in substance was: ‘We have 
nothing to do with California ; so far as we are concerned 
California does not exist; we have no treaty with California, 
but we have a treaty with the United States. Will the United 
States see that treaty rights are observed ?” 

When the situation became so embarrassing that it was 
almost threatening, Mr. Roosevelt invited the San Francisco 
authorities to come to Washington for a conference. This 
was early in the year. They came headed by the delectable 
Mayor Schmitz, then under indictment and now serving a 
sentence of five years in jail for bribery. The Californians 
were defiant. They wanted Japanese immigration stopped ; 
they wanted the Japanese placed on the same footing as the 
Chinese and excluded from the country. It was pointed out 
to them that the Japanese would resent this; it was rather 
bluntly put to them that Japanese resentment if pushed too 
far might be attended by unpleasant consequences. The 
Californians shrugged their shoulders ; they were masters of 
the situation and they were indifferent to consequences ; 
nothing less than the exclusion of Japanese labour, which 
underbid white labour, would satisfy them. Finally a com- 
promise was reached. 

A compromise is always a Pandora’s box. A compromise 
has always been the beginning of further and greater complica- 
tions. When the future historian comes to write the chapter 
of Japanese-American diplomacy of this period he will date the 
beginning of the break in the cordial relations between the two 
countries from thiscompromise. The San Francisco municipal 
authorities were induced to rescind their prohibition against 
the admission of Japanese children to the schools in considera- 
tion of the adoption of an amendment to the immigration act 
by which Japanese labourers were prohibited entrance into the 
United States unless they were provided with passports issued 
by their Government. This, it was believed, would be in 
effect, although not in expressed terms, virtual exclusion, as 
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prior to the passage of this law few Japanese came direct to 
San Francisco, the majority coming from Japan by way of 
Hawaii, where after a sojourn, sometimes extremely brief, they 
crossed over to San Francisco. Hawaii being American 
territory, a foreigner, having once been granted permission to 
enter and reside, was then entitled to the right of travel and 
residence in any other part of the United States. By the 
adoption of this amendment the San Franciscans believed they 
had won a great victory, and they were furthermore made to 
believe that Japan had acquiesced in the arrangement and 
would agree to the abrogation of the existing treaty, which 
does not expire until 1911, and the negotiation of a new treaty 
by which labourers would be excluded. 

The public was given to understand that everything done 
was with the approval and assent of Japan. The situation, so 
far as Japan was concerned, was somewhat peculiar. For a 
good many years large numbers of Japanese have emigrated to 
Hawaii and found employment on sugar plantations, for which 
they are especially fitted, but in doing so they have violated 
American law with the tacit consent of the American au- 
thorities. The law prohibits the entry of alien labourers under 
contract, and virtually all the Japanese labourers entering 
Hawaii were contract labourers, as their passage was prepaid 
by the emigration agencies and coutracts were made for their 
hire before they left Japan. The United States authorities, 
however, conveniently closed their eyes to this infraction of 
the law, as without Japanese labour it would be almost impos- 
sible profitably to work the sugar plantations, in which many 
millions of American capital are invested. Japan must have 
an outlet for her surplus population, and the business of 
transporting labourers from Japan to the Hawaiian Islands is 
extremely profitable to the shipping companies. The United 
States therefore was in a position to intimate to Japan that she 
had it in her power to stop Japanese immigration to Hawaii, 
and while this would cause great inconvenience and possibly 
loss to the sugar-planters, it would perhaps cause Japan even 
greater inconvenience and loss, Japanese labourers were not 
to be excluded from entering the United States if they came 
direct from Japan and had passports, but those who came wid 
Hawaii, Mexico or Canada, were debarred from admission. 
Japan’s acquiescence to this, I am informed, was tacit rather 
than affirmative. Japan elected to regard the whole matter as 
one purely of domestic concern, and therefore she did not feel 
it was incumbent upon her either to approve or disapprove 
domestic legislation ; her interests were safeguarded by treaty, 
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and she could properly assume that treaty stipulations would 
be observed. 

The next step was to redeem the promise to the Californians, 
and take measures for the total exclusion of Japanese labourers. 
Shortly after the passage of the Immigration Act, the Governor 
of California telegraphed the President that a Bill was pending 
in the Legislature dealing with Japanese exclusion, and asking 
him whether the passage of the Bill would interfere with his 
plans. In reply to this inquiry the President telegraphed to 
the Governor that the passage of the Bill “‘ would interfere with 
my plans,and make it more difficult for me to accomplish through 
this National Government what I am trying to do in the way of 
Japanese labour exclusion.” The President said he deprecated 
the passage of any legislation by the Californian Legislature 
affecting the Japanese, and added : ‘“‘ The National Government 
now has the matter in hand, and can in all human probability 
secure the results that California desires.” In transmitting the 
President’s telegram to the Legislature, the Governor urged 
that no legislation affecting the Japanese be passed at the 
Session, ‘‘ because,” the Governor added, “to do so might 
interfere with and hamper the National Government in making 
proper treaties with Japan, and bringing about the result which 
California desires Japanese exclusion.” The Japanese 
Government was then sounded as to whether it would agree to 
discuss the question of exclusion, to which it replied witha 
negative so emphatic that it precluded further attempt on the 
part of the Washington Government to reopen the question. 
Nor did the Japanese Government show any greater desire to 
engage in treaty negotiations. The treaty now in force does not 
expire until 1911, at which time there will be another adminis- 
tration in power ; there may be even another political party in 
power, and many other circumstances may happen to make 
1911 a much more propitious time for treaty-making than 1907. 
At any rate, the Tokio Cabinet came to the conclusion that 
there was nothing to be gained by haste, and for the present at 
least the status guo would be maintained, unless it was disturbed 
by the United States, 

Some inkling of the attitude of Japan became known to the 
Californians, and did not tend to lessen the ill-feeling existing 
against the Japanese, A part of this feeling was vented on the 
President, who was again accused of having “ betrayed” Cali- 
fornia; Mayor Schmitz, so soon to be stripped of power, was 
taunted with having brought back from Washington a gold 
brick. To add to the irritation, it was discovered that the new 
law, which it was supposed would stop Japanese immigration, 
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had diminished it but not stopped it. Japanese still came to San 
Francisco, and as they came direct from Japan, and were pro- 
vided with passports in proper form, their landing could not 
be prevented, This was behind the attacks made on Japanese 
restaurants and bath-houses in San Francisco a month or two 
ago, that aroused such resentment in Japan, and were seized 
upon with avidity as political ammunition by the Opposition. 
In themselves the attacks were nothing ; they were simply the 
work of hooligans in a city in which anarchy almost prevailed ; 
a city at that time in the throes of a great labour strike, whose 
mayor was facing a felon’s cell, and whose entire government 
was in a state of demoralisation and panic; but it was the 
motive that led to the attack that aroused Japan, Race hatred 
was the motive. Exclusion had been promised the Californians, 
but the fulfilment of the promise seemed as remote as when it 
was made, Assaults on the Japanese in San Francisco were 
met by verbal attacks on the San Franciscans in the Japanese 
press, and that sort ot thing does not make for international 
amity. 

While people on both sides of the Pacific are in this some- 
what excited state of mind, official announcement is made that 
before the end of the year sixteen of the most powerful battle- 
ships in the American navy, accompanied by several armoured 
cruisers, a flotilla of torpedo-boats and other auxiliary vessels, 
will make the long trip from New York to San Francisco 
around Cape Horn, The public immediately and very 
naturally asks if this transfer of naval strength from the 
Atlantic to the Pacific is preliminary to war with Japan, or to 
ward off threatened attack from Japan. The public is officially 
assured that no fear of war is entertained, and that Japan 
does not regard a purely routine naval movement as an 
unfriendly or menacing act. The Pacific coast, of course, 
welcomes the news, for the Pacific coast thinks that sixteen 
battleships and several armoured cruisers, and a flotilla of 
torpedo boats are a potent argument in treaty negotiations, and 
there are some newspapers in the east, south and middle 
west that agree with the coast. But the country as a whole 
is not in a bellicose mood and jingoism is not fashionable at 
the moment. Nor can the country be made to believe that 
there is danger of war unless it is a war of wanton aggress on, 
and the statesmen at the head of affairs in Japan and the 
United States are not credited with a desire to engage in war 
wantonly, The time has gone by when nations could secure 
treaties at the cannon’s mouth. If Japan does not consider it 
advisable for her national interests to conclude a new treaty 
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with the United States there is no way by which the United 
States can secure such a treaty. The United States can, of 
course, pass laws excluding the Japanese, and although Japan 
would feel the humiliation bitterly and resort to reprisals, 
Americans do not believe she would make it a cause of war. 
At the same time—speaking now with some knowledge of 
Official feeling on both sides—I think there is grave danger of 
the relations between the two countries becoming greatly 
embittered unless the exclusion agitation is speedily quieted. 
So long as the question remains open it will only intensify 
the friction on both sides and make it more difficult for a 
settlement to be reached. But the difficulties in the way of a 
settlement are so great that one almost despairs of a satis- 
factory solution being found, because the only thing that will 
satisfy California is exclusion, which is the one thing to which 
Japan will not consent. California, of course, is not the 
entire United States, and if the rest of the country considers 
that the friendship of Japan is of more importance than the 
satisfaction of local demands, the danger has been met and 
overcome, but that is expecting more perhaps than can be 
hoped for, There aretoo many reasons, political and other- 
wise, to make it possible for California to be treated as the 
unruly child in the family of states and to be told that she 
will not be allowed to annoy the neighbours, California has 
her rights as well as New York, and although the course of 
California may be frowned upon by New York she is not 
without her defenders and supporters. 

From San Francisco to New York the distance is as great 
as from New York to Liverpool, and in many things Liverpool 
is closer in touch with New York than New York is with San 
Francisco, New York and the east generally has little 
sympathy with California’s anti-Japanese campaign, but that of 
course is easily understood. In California it is a local question 
—political, social, economic—in the east it is an abstract 
question, to be discussed academically and abstrusely on 
high moral grounds. While as a rule the Press of the east 
has reproved California for putting a strain on the relations 
with Japan, there are influential papers that have defended her 
course, and it is easy enough to see that the question may 
become one of political magnitude and force the hands of 
politicians, 


Whatever may be the outcome it is quite certain that the 
influence of the United States in the Pacific and on the 
politics of the Far East will increase rather than diminish from 
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this time forth. The views of American statesmen may not be 
correct—I am not expressing my personal opinions but simply 
reflecting a very general belief entertained here—but the con- 
viction is firmly held that China is at the parting of the ways, 
and that the next few years will determine whether she comes 
under the control of Japan or retains her independence, and if 
her independence is preserved it will be due more to the efforts 
of the United States than any other power. Washington has 
heard that China is becoming restive and resents the assertion 
alleged to have been made by Japan that Manchuria is her 
political sphere, and I have before referred to the complaints 
of American manufacturers engaged in the Manchurian trade 
that obstacles are thrown in their way by Japan. It has been 
rumoured that Secretary Root is to follow the example set by 
Secretary Hay and will address a note to the Powers in regard 
to the maintenance of the “ administrative entity” of China, a 
diplomatic term invented by Mr. Hay, which was purposely 
somewhat vague, but served its purpose of committing the great 
Powets to the policy of respecting the integrity of the Chinese 
Empire. Certain persons see a conncction between the sending 
of the fleet to the Pacific and the reported intention of the 
Government to issue the new Chinese note, Probably there is no 
connection, but it can be accepted as a fact that the United States 
does not propose to relinquish the supremacy of the Pacific to 
Japan, or to be any less insistent on the maintenance of the open 
door than it was in Mr. Hay’s time, which he always regarded as 
one of the most important questions affecting American interests; 
or to permit the absorption of Manchuria by any power without 
protest. More and more during the last few years China has 
been led to look to the United States for counsel and assist- 
ance, and she has come to believe that as the United States 
cherishes no territorial ambitions, her advice is that of a dis- 
interested friend who cares only for China’s welfare. The 
complications which brought about the boycott of American 
goods for a time weakened the position of the United States, 
but the action of the President in announcing that he will 
recommend to Congress the return to China of the surplus of 
the Boxer indemnity has effaced all recollections of the boycott 
and immeasurably strengthened the position of the United 
States inChina, It does not detract from the moral motives of 
the United Statesto say that in reducing the indemnity to the 
amount actually expended to cover the cost of the expedition, 
the American Government has executed a diplomatic stroke 
that may prove to be a much more valuable asset than the 
millions that China would have been compelled to pay, 
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The Fourth of July, as every English schoolboy knows, is 
the day America celebrates the anniversary of the adoption of 
the Declaration of Independence ; and as that Declaration was 
a prelude to blood and death, it is perhaps only in keeping 
with the fitness of things that every succeeding anniversary 
should yield its harvest of death. Every year for a week or so 
before the Fourth the newspapers plead for “a national ob- 
servance”’ of the day, and every year on the morning of the 
fifth the newspapers contain long lists of the dead, dying, and 
injured ; a visitor from another planet, not knowing American 
institutions or customs, would rightly believe that the day before 
a great battle had been fought. The Chicago Tribune, which 
for many years has made a specialty of compiling Fourth of 
July casualty returns, reported on the morning of the fifth that 
the celebration of the national holiday had cost the lives of 
fifty-nine persons and the injury of 3807, and obviously these 
figures fall far below the facts, as it would be a physical im- 
possibility for any newspaper to obtain a complete census of 
accidents of the entire country with the means at its disposal. 
Of the injured many die, as the result of gunpowder explosions 
is usually to produce tetanus, which in nearly every case is 
fatal. It is regarded so much as a matter of course that there 
will be many deaths and injuries on the Fourth, that in every 
large city the hospitals make extraordinary preparations, and 
ambulances and surgeons are on duty ready to respond to the 
calls they know will be made on them; and next to the hos- 
pitals and dispensaries the services of the fire departments are 
most in demand, as the day is fruitful in fires. In New York 
alone there were 116 fires on that day, 

The Americans have almost the childishness of the Chinese 
in their love for noise, and it is noise purely for the sake of 
noise, and not as a by-product, so to speak, of colour or form. 
We have a national fireworks celebration in England on Guy 
Fawkes day, but the difference in the way in which those two 
anniversaries are celebrated very characteristically marks the 
difference between the American and the English tempera- 
ments. The Englishman waits to celebrate until nightfall, 
because fireworks are wasted in the daytime; the American 
begins at daybreak, and keeps up the silly performance all day 
and late into the night. During the day he lets off fire- 
crackers, or shoots off revolvers or cannons, merely for the 
satisfaction of producing a great noise. Men, women, children, 
boys and girls, as well as mere infants, all join in this pande- 
monium, all apparently deriving the greatest satisfaction from 
it, and all brutally indifferent to the comfort or health or the 
safety of the lives or property of their neighbours. People do 
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not confine their pyrotechnic noise-making to their own 
gardens (American ‘“ backyards,”) but they go out in the 
streets, exploding firecrackers or shooting off “revolvers under 
the windows of the ill or nervous, frightening horses and caus- 
ing many accidents, setting property on fire, killing and injuring 
and destroying, which explains the long death-roll and numerous 
fires. It is supposed to be “ patriotic” to celebrate in this bar- 
baric fashion, and in the name of patriotism much is done that 
makes the judicious grieve, 


In the last few weeks the newspapers have given much space 
to the marked attentions shown by the Kaiser to Americans of 
social and political prominence, especially to Mr. Charlemagne 
Tower, the American Ambassador. From this and other things 
the newspapers are led to believe that the Kaiser is impressed 
with the necessity of cultivating the United States so as to find 
an ally, and that he imagines the present time to be pecu- 
liarly propitious in view of the possibility of a rupture between 
the United States and Japan. If the American newspapers 
correctly fathom the Kaiser’s mind, he argues that inasmuch as 
England is allied to Japan by treaty, and if relations between 
the United States and Japan should become more strained than 
they are now, the United States at the best could expect only 
the official neutrality of England, while sympathetically England 
would espouse the cause of Japan ; but Germany, which has 
never looked with favour on the rise of Japan as a Power of 
the first order, would give to the United States not only moral 
support, but all the material assistance she could with safety 
without running the risk of involving Great Britain. The 
report has been given considerable circulation, and finds many 
believers, that Germany, unofficially, but in such a way that it 
would reach the proper official personages, made certain repre- 
sentations on the subject of Japan, and suggested the advisa- 
bility of the United States maintaining an effective fleet in the 
Pacific. Of course, this has been semi-officially denied from 
Berlin, but semi-official denials may be taken with a discount 
when they are an effort to discredit what it is inconvenient for 
the world at large to know. 

The Kaiser, we are told, is quite ready to enter into an 
alliance with the United States, and veiled allusions in the 
German press would suggest to the uninitiated that if a formal 
alliance does not already exist an understanding having almost 
the effect of an alliance has been arranged. It seems, of course, 
hardly necessary to point out the utter absurdity of this, 
although for the time it may serve its purpose. The Kaiser 
and the President may understand each other very well—it is 
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a matter of common knowledge that the Kaiser regards the 
President as the greatest ruler in the world with one exception, 
and that the President thinks the position of the Kaiser is 
equally definitely fixed, and it is also equally well known that 
they are in constant personal communication—but no matter 
how well they understand each other, and no matter how 
anxious they might be to engage in a joint policy, no under- 
standing, agreement or alliance made by the President is of any 
value unless it has received the assent of the Senate, The 
President could not assist Germany by so much as a single 
soldier or a cruiser’s armed cutter, unless he did so under the 
authorisation of Congress or in pursuance of treaty stipulations, 
that treaty having been previously ratified by two-thirds of the 
Senate. Nor would it be possible for the United States to 
conclude a secret treaty, as under the American system of 
government a treaty after it has been ratified by the Senate 
does not ipso facto become operative, but must be proclaimed 
by the President. Whether a treaty would be constitutional 
that had not been publicly proclaimed, I am not able to say, 
because I have no knowledge that the United States has ever 
negotiated a secret treaty, but my impression is that the treaty 
would not be valid. Furthermore, the President cannot make 
war by treaty, which is an act solely within the province of 
Congress, not of the Senate or House of Representatives sepa- 
rately, but of both Houses jointly, and the House has no share 
in treaty-making. 

While at the present time there is not the slightest proba- 
bility of the conclusion of a treaty between the United States 
and Germany, the matter is interesting as indicating a certain 
significant change in American political sentiment. Europeans 
have so long been told that Americans make no political 
treaties, and the warning of Washington against “ entangling 
alliances ’’ has so often been quoted, that it has come to be 
accepted that under no circumstances would the United States 
ever enter into an alliance. A few years ago that was the 
general feeling, and had Germany or any other power suggested 
an alliance, the newspapers would have treated it with con- 
tempt. Now the newspapers, that is many of standing, discuss 
the question seriously, and while pointing out that the United 
States has no need of allies because she has no fear of enemies, 
do not scornfully sneer at the suggestion of an alliance, and 
they express their appreciation of the “ feeling that may have 
prompted an offer to put, in certain circumstances, a German 
fleet at our disposal,” to quote one of the most influential 
newspapers in the United States, the New York Sun. 
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The fiscal year of the Government closed on June 30, with a 
surplus in the treasury, in round figures, of £17,000,000. 
Almost any Chancellor of the Exchequer would congratulate 
himself on the possession of such a handsome sum on the right 
side of the ledger, but the Secretary of the Treasury is over- 
burdened by his wealth, and would really feel in a more 
comfortable frame of mind if his surplus were smaller. Busi- 
ness is suffering because there is too little capital on which to 
transact the enormous volume of business, and yet the Treasury 
is compelled still further to contract the money in circulation 
by locking up some £17,000,000 in its vaults, The fiscal 
system of the United States is so unscientific, that instead of 
money received for taxes and customs dues being deposited in 
the banks of the country, where it can be used in the regular 
channels of trade, it is deposited in the Treasury, and can only 
be liberated in the ordinary course of Government expenditures, 
The result is that a surplus is almost as harmful as a deficit in 
creating a money stringency. 

The surplus is a strong argument in favour of Tariff Reform 
and a reduction of duties. This is admitted by the New York 
Tribune, a staunch advocate of protection, which says a surplus 
of $87,000,c00 is unwieldy, and if the surplus continues to 
grow sound national policy dictates a reduction of taxes. “The 
fact that imports are increasing, even more rapidly than exports, 
suggests the conclusion that the Dingley schedules have done 
their work in certain lines and need revision.” 


A, MAURICE Low, 


MORE DICTA OF THE POOR 


ONE point which should not be overlooked by the apologists 
of aristocracy and of luxury generally, nor indeed by their 
assailants, is the unselfish pleasure afforded to the poor by the 
Platonic contemplation of the splendours of the rich. There 
are, it is true, among cottage folk, many, I fear the majority, 
who-are so depressed by fate that it is only with great difficulty 
they can be roused out of their languid apathy into interest in 
anything but their own too hard struggle ; but there are others, 
Arabian fabulists, Venetian souls, who grow grandiloquent over 
the sight of far-off magnificence, and even at times attribute 
something of the same sort to themselves. Splendour is 
demanded of the great. Over dreary tea-tables, the bringing 
in of the boar’s head to the sound of trumpets would, I am 
sure, be dwelt upon with affectionate delight. ‘I like to see a 
peacock brought to table with its plumes outspread,” said one 
of these belated children of the Renaissance, sitting down to a 
sad meal of bread and margarine. I do not suggest to the rich 
that they should fare sumptuously every day from altruistic 
motives, but truth compels me to say they will be better 
thought of if they do. “It’s but a poor table they keep : nowt 
but a few rabbits ”—after long years I still hear the contemp- 
tuous accent with which the words were spoken; andI 
remember the scorn expressed for some magnate who had 
dined off “ cold mutton and a few cheese straws,” 

A friend amusingly corroborates from her own experience 
what I have written on this point. Her story is of two ladies 
who typically illustrate the professional and the amateur philan- 
thropist. Both were great ladies, the latter one of the most 
beautiful women of her generation, but while the professional 
was of an unromantic, practical English type, the amateur was 
one of those to whom beauty is a necessity. Both lived at 
home with Velasquez and Vandyke, but the latter lived up to 
them. The professional would have been equally happy with 
an oleograph of Queen Victoria and a photograph of the 
interior of her parish church, The amateur asked the 
professional to take her to a workmen’s club in the East End 
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of London. On the evening agreed upon she arrived at her 
friend’s house. As the footman threw open the door, what 
was the surprise of the elder lady (herself in the dowdy 
garments supposed to be peculiarly appropriate to the perform- 
ance of good works) to see the entrance of a dazzling apparition 
in court dress, a tiara upon her head, profusely adorned with 
priceless family jewels, among them what the Italians call a 
vezzo, a hanging necklace of marvellous pearls, ‘“ My dear,” 
gasped the professional, “I will take you down there, but I can’t 
promise that you will bring any of that back again.” But the 
emotion aroused in the breasts of the East Enders was only of 
delight, and the success was a furore. 

But to return to my village sheep. Nothing is more striking 
than the way in which the good things of the earth are 
assigned to “ the quality” as a kind of natural right, “The 
quality are fond of music,” you will be told. I remember on 
one occasion partaking at a homely table of a delicious dish 
of fried Chinese artichokes, ‘A very nice dessert for the 
quality,” the hostess remarked. 

“T always get my preserved pineapple and my candied 
cherries from the Stores,” I was once told by the good woman 
who “did” for me, the wife of an agricultural labourer with 
eighteen shillings a week. She at all times dwelt much on 
culinary matters, “I like a sweetbread stuck all over with 
little bits of bacon like an ’edgehog,” she would remark. The 
Vicar himself is perhaps not altogether insensible to gratifica- 
tions of this kind, and suffered patiently many things at her hands 
for the sake of her really excellent cooking. The cooking, by 
the way, was done on the other side of the road, and carried 
over to the parson’s cottage, where it always arrived piping 
hot. The procession of the parson’s dinner was a sight on 
January nights, the good soul carrying the food on a tray, 
preceded by her husband bearing a lantern through tempest, 
storm, and wind. 

Another lover of magnificence and distinction whom I 
remember was the wife of a peasant farmer with an acre 
or two. She had been married before. ‘You see, my first 
husband was a rea/ gentleman,” she informed me, “so of course 
I feel the difference with Mr, Bridger. My first husband used 
to say, ‘ Now, my dear, all you’ve got to do is to look pretty.’ 
All ke did was to go round and see the young ladies trying their 
beautiful boots on their pretty little feet. Mr. Bridger—ze’s 
always at hard work.” Mrs, Bridger never left her cottage, 
which was a marvel of curious and not altogether unpleasing 
decoration. It was hung with spotless white sheets and table- 
cloths ; sea-shells were everywhere, and from the ceiling hung 
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pots of maidenhair fern. Although five minutes from the 
railway, she had never been in the train. While her body in- 
habited the cottage, her spirit dwelt with well-to-do relatives 
in a perfect cloudland of splendour. One of her nephews was 
a clerk in London. ‘Of course,” she would say, “if these 
grand young gentlemen get to their most beautiful offices by ten 
o'clock in the morning it’s quite sufficient. Mr. Bridger now, 
he has to be up every morning by five.” Another relative was 
an assistant, I think, at Whiteley’s. ‘If we could be in Lon- 
don this afternoon,” she would say, her voice rising into a tone 
of gentle exultation, ‘“‘we should see the carriages outside 
standing three deep, and every customer that entered receiving 
a lovely Gospel tract.” But the climax of magnificence was 
reached by another set of connections, the description of the 
fairy-like splendours of whose dwelling puzzled me for a long 
time. But one afternoon, as she was expatiating on “the 
beautiful white marble tables,” ligit bruke in on my perplexed 
mind. They kept an ice-cream shop, 

I have known in villages adventurous souls who lightly pass 
the narrow barriers which confine them, and sweep fearlessly 
through Europe and Asia. One such was dilating to me one 
day on the glories of travel. “I would go through all the 
islands,” she said; ‘the Isle of Wight, the Isle of Patmos—I 
would see them all.” Her imagination had been stirred alike 
by the advertisements of cheap excursions offered by the 
London and South Western Railway and by the sonorous 
cadences of the Vision of St, John the Divine. Another had 
heard that a young lady in the neighbourhood was going to 
South Africa. “Dear me,” she said, “she'll have to study 
European languages.” 

But these happy souls are rare, As I said, a listless apathy 
is much more common, Few have these imaginative escapes 
from the dull reality of weary and burdened lives, Anything 
like delight in nature, for instance, is in my experience almost 
unknown. I remember an old woman whose cottage was 
immediately beneath a hill from which the view was wonderful. 
The climb to the summit was the great local excursion, and 
one day the holiday-makers were coming back before her 
window with branches of May. ‘I suppose in your young 
days” ,.. I began, glancing out of the window. “I have 
never been up it,” said the old woman ; ‘‘I never felt no desire 
to.” Talking of this reminds me of a young fellow in the 
North of England who went on a bicycle tour in the Lake 
Country. “No scenery,” was his comment on his return, 
“nowt but girt hills.” I remember once, by the way, and 
once Only, meeting a little village lad of about ten with a real 
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lave of poetry. ‘It says you can hear the grass growing,” he 
told me one day, Another time I found him reading Shake- 
speare. I said, “ You can't understand that.” He said, “ No, 
I can’t understand it, but I like to read it.’ And then he 
mouthed out, as if tasting the words, “the windy fields of 
France.’ I remembered how I myself at about the same age 
was haunted by the words— 

In the most high and palmy state of Rome, 

A little ere the mightiest Julius died, 

The graves stood tenantless, and the sheeted dead 

Did squeak and gibber in the Roman streets. 

But there is generally in man, woman, and childa great 
indifference not only to nature or poetry, but even to such 
interests as politics. ‘Whichever side gets in, it won’t make 
no difference to we,” one so often hears. There is oftena 
feeling of complete inability to grapple with such questions. 
Only the other day a poor woman asked me to explain to her 
the meaning of all the talk about Free Trade and Tariff Re- 
form. I endeavoured to put the matter before her as plainly 
as I could, setting forth impartially the contentions of both 
parties, She sighed helplessly, and after a moment’s pause 
said, ‘ Well, let’s hope it'll be for the best, whichever way it 
is.’ This sense of their helplessness, of their inability to 
answer you, must always cause many scruples to the sensitive 
instructor of the poor, Again, the same woman was in 
trouble about a dog licence. ‘Do you see that it matters so 
very much to the world if poor people do keep a dog?” she 
inquired. It matters a great deal to me, by the way, causing 
me many sleepless nights and maddened days. Every cottager 
considers it necessary to conform to the atrocious custom of 
keeping a dog secured by a short chain, which he rarely, if 
ever, leaves. The whole island is traversed by the howls of 
these victims, cottage passing on the news to cottage, and 
village to village, night and day. Father Faber in a 
magnificent piece of English has described the passage of the 
Angelus over the Christian island: “One moment, and the 
first English bell would not have sounded, then Calais would 
have told the news to Dover,” and so it is with the dogs. 
This chain of canine sound is a kind of diabolical parody of 
it, celebrating I know not what mystery of Cerberus. Small 
wonder that the dog tax is looked upon as a fine. 

But there is one thing which never fails to rouse the most 
lethargic of the poor to animation, and that is the occurrence 
of some horror in the neighbourhood, or even a threat or 
expectation of something of the kind. A winter or two ago 
the governess, who bicycled every day from the station to the 
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big house, was stopped by some unknown youth, who gave 
her a paper, on which was scrawled, “This is to let you 
know that you are doomed.” Then the most benumbed 
minds grew animated, and all over the neighbourhood the long 
pent up stream of talk dashed downward in a cataract. Specu- 
lation was rife as to the manner in which the deed would be 
done, and the hypotheses varied from day to day. My house- 
keeper had always some fresh conjecture, some new light on 
the affair, She expected the worst. “It'll be done with a 
dagger,” she declared one day, wide-eyed and open-mouthed, 
as she brought in my chop. 

The love of the marvellous is very deeply rooted. I have 
found both in the North of England and the South the most 
unhesitating belief in witchcraft, and have heard circumstantial 
stories told of horses forbidden to pass a certain point, or 
women kept captive in an upper room by the power of magic 
spells. The belief, no doubt, is yielding to the influences of 
the time. ‘ Dear me,” said a woman in the North of England, 
“| think in former times things used to be far curiouser than 
what they are now. I remember when we children were afraid 
to go outside the door for fear of the witch.” But the appetite 
for the marvellous exists, and feeds eagerly on whatever nutri- 
ment it can find. “ They tell me,” said a villager during the 
visit of a famous quack doctor to the neighbourhood, “ that a 
gentleman is going round in a carriage and four healing all 
manner of diseases.” Dons who take college livings in the 
country need not apologise for miracles to their rustic audi- 
ences. The miraculous is no stumbling-block to them, 
“ Miracles !” said an old man breaking stones on the road, with 
whom I used always to stop to have a “ crack,” “ why, every- 
thing is miracles that we passes through on this earth.” 

One of the charms of talking to the poor is their novel 
and original use of words. Speaking of witchcraft reminds 
me of two occasions on which the word “superstitious ” was 
used in an unexpected sense, The sexton of my north- 
country parish was bewailing the fact that the Dissenters did 
not come to church on Good Friday, but worked and treated 
it as an Ordinary day. ‘A very superstitious lot I call ’em,” 
he concluded. The second was a far more sinister misuse of 
the term. During an outbreak of ringworm I asked my 
laundress not to wash my things together with the clothes of 
the children suffering from the complaint. She replied 
loftily, “Oh! I’m not superstitious,” The same woman, 
speaking cf a daughter who was sick and required to be 
fed with delicacies, said, “ What I want to know is, why 
doesn’t Mrs, Mitford intercede for her?” Meaning, why 
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doesn’t Mrs. Mitford send her a dinner? The providing of 
special dishes for this daughter became a sore strain on Mrs, 
Harland’s resources. “If you’ll believe me,” she told me one 
day, “I got her yesterday for her dinner a pork chop and a 
penn’orth of cough lozenges,” Rose at last refused to partake 
of the Harlands’ food at all, but went at dinner time to the 
houses of the local gentry, from which she returned carrying 
scmething between two plates which she consumed in 
secret, 

One April morning I met Mrs, Perkins, and as we were 
going the same way, we went on together, The world was 
gay and fresh and delightful. I repeated to myself some lines 
which I read or repeat for the thousandth time with an ever 
new excitement and delight : 

For winter’s ruins and rains are over, 

And all the season of snows and sins, 
The days dividing lover from lover, 

The light that loses, the night that wins... . 
And in green underwood and cover, 

Blossom by blossom the spring begins. 


‘“« Really,’ Mrs, Perkins broke in enthusiastically, “ the country 
looks quite artificial |” 

The bachelor parson suffers many things at the hands of 
domestics, but here too he very often gets a laugh, sometimes 
at his own expense, On the coldest day of recent years I was 
crouching over a fire composed literally of straw and feathers. 
For once I spoke sharply, though usually the mildest of men. 
“Mrs, Denny, will you bring some coal at once? I am 
shivering with cold.” “Ah!” was the reply, “you has to 
shiver indoors and out. I can’t pick out all the knobs,” she 
went on. But when I think of Mrs, Denny’s struggling lot, 1 
want the heart to scold. She is a pattern mother, and the sole 
interest of her life and topic of her conversation is her children. 
She has eight of them, and no children of their class could be 
better cared for. I share a cottage with the Denny family, 
they living, so to speak, on the epistle and I on the gospel 
side of the house. Sometimes I have gently insinuated to Mrs. 
Denny that raw sausages are indigestible, or that a chicken 
need not be reduced to ashes before being brought to table, 
The reply I have got is (piano): “Yes, Mr. Gales,” and then 
(con brio), “Ivy, she got a clean pinny on,” or, “No, Mr. 
Gales—Bobby, he fell down twice.” When not descanting on 
Bobby and Ivy, Ivy and Bobby, her conversation is mono- 
syllabic, 

I was once Jocum tenens for three months in a Yorkshire 
rectory, where I was ministered to by Elizabeth and Maud, 
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Elizabeth was the elder, Maud a little serving-maid. Of ty 
experiences under this régzme 1 will only record one instance, 
which always seems to me an example of unrepining accept- 
ance of one’s lot, The absences of Elizabeth were frequent and 
prolonged, One Sunday morning Maud brought in breakfast. 
“You again to-day, Maud?” I said. “My Sunday out,” said 
Maud cheerfully. Then why aren’t you out?” “ Please, 
when it’s my Sunday out, Elizabeth goes out.” 

The dicta and scripta of village children in school and at 
catechism, at confirmation classes and on Sunday school 
excursions, and at tea-parties, is a subject too wide to enter 
upon. But perhaps I may close this paper by recording one 
or two, The following is pathetic. One evening I had the 
choir boys to tea. It was a villainous little room, but there 
were books, and a fire, and quiet, and I remember there was 
a flying-fish under a glass case. “ If I had five hundred a year,” 
said Frank, “I’d come and live in this room.” Five hundred 
a year, by the way, is often used as a symbol of vast riches, 
“If she had five hundred a year, she’d get through it,” a 
woman in Yorkshire told me, speaking of a very generous and 
hospitable lady accustomed to live in the great world. But 
here are some Sunday school stories. ‘ Why did Lot’s wife 
look back?” I asked one day in the address at the children’s 
service. Up went a little girl’s hand. “ Please, she lost her 
’at.” Excellent was the reply of another little girl when the 
class was being questioned on the story of the Prodigal Son. 
““ Now, were they very glad to see him ? What did they do to 
show how glad they were?” “They had a party.” The 
answers are by no means always so edifying. On another 
occasion I began, “‘ Now, in every town, almost in every little 
village, there is a certain very special place———”’ “A gas 
house,” interrupted a small boy breathlessly. In the catechism, 
by the way, and in the school, if envious fanatics have not 
turned him out of it, is done the best work the parson 
ever does. ‘Do you know what I thought as I walked home 
from church last Sunday?” a lad shyly said to me one day. 
“ What is it, Phil?” “I thought to myself, ‘I won’t say no 
more of them wicked words,’ ” 

But I do not wish to méler les genres. Let me close with 
the following anecdote. I had taken the choir for a day 
at the Brighton Aquarium, We had gazed our fill on all that 
move in the waters, on seals and sea-lions, star-fish and sea- 
horses, but one boy still was sad, I asked him if there 
was anything amiss, and he replied, “I ain’t seen ne’er a 
mermaid,” 
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THE gale was over at last. The sea still thundered against the 
rocks, mountain streams still came down as torrents thathad long 
since overflowed their limits, and everywhere the force of the 
wind was shown by patches of turf torn frcm: the house-tops, 
despite the heavy chains that alone preserve a Faroese grass 
roof from being blown away altogether. From every little 
tarred wooden dwelling men and women came forth to gaze 
ruefully at the damage done—green slopes bared to the under- 
lying rock, a bridge smashed to pieces, peat-stacks scattered in 
every direction. ‘The men stood about discussing the weather, 
looking picturesque enough in their native costume ; a Trojan- 
shaped cap, striped red and blue; a loose jacket of fluffy brown 
woollen homespun; tightly fitting knee-breeches with silver 
buttons; thick stockings, moulded to the shapely legs, and 
flexible shoes made from a single piece of hide, sewn up at the 
heel and toe, 

As usual with seafaring folk, they kept scanning the sea 
almost mechanically. Suddenly one man started, puiled out an 
old rusty telescope that might have dated from the time of 
Nelson, and shouted in frantic excitement Grindabud ! 

Across the bay the basalt clifis of another island rose from a 
line of white surf, and against a background of moorland hills 
one could descry a thin line of blue smoke—the signal ‘fire 
which announced that a shoal of Grind (ze., Delphinus globiceps, 
ca’'ing whale) had been sighted. Instantly the whole village 
was galvanised into frenzied activity ; men darted to the boats, 
women and children rushed distractedly back and forth with 
harpoons, ropes, and oars, whilst a hubbub of voices ordered, 
advised, cursed and laughed. 

In spite of a certain amount of surf, the boats were launched 
with marvellous celerity, each containing two more than the 
full complement of rowers, in order that all might tbe relieved 
in turn ; for as the Faroese saying has it, “‘ Hard rowing is of 
three kinds—rowing to call the doctor, to fetch the midwife, and 
to chase the ca’ing whale: and the last is the hardest of all,” 
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Of this I soon had proof, Sitting in the stern of the eight- 
oared boat to whose share I had fallen, I was now high above, 
now far below the straining rowers, as we alternately rose to 
the crest of some huge grey-green wave, and then dropped into 
the trough with a suddenness that all but tossed one into the air. 
Their teeth clenched, the veins on temple and throat swelled to 
bursting, their heaving breasts bared to the blast, they struggled 
against the tide, which formed a “ race” round the high head- 
land that sheltered the entrance to a Sound. At the base of 
the cliff a boiling turmoil of surf flung itself thunderously 
upwards, and in falling back raised showers of foam, which the 
wind seized and hurled in our faces as scuds of blinding spind- 
rift. Only Faroese boats could live in such a sea; built of 
half-inch pinewood, many ribbed and with oaken keel, curving 
boldly upwards at the prow and stern, these graceful, Viking-like 
craft have a buoyancy that no other surf-boats can surpass, 

But in spite of my faith in Faroese muscles, it was a relief to 
get into comparatively smooth water. Here islands rose on 
either side, the shoreline of black, polished rock, above which 
lay green slopes of such steep gradient that the traces of land- 
slips were numerous, and one could well understand the 
impossibility of cultivation. Immediately above towered naked 
heights, the almost horizontal strata of basalt and Palagonite 
tuff so distinctly defined that the terrace-like ridges were visible 
at many miles’ distance. Everywhere were waterfalls without 
number, and streams that swelled and dwindled as the mist 
crept down or lifted. Here and there some torrent had cut its 
way through the jagged peaks, and in the gap thus formed one 
caught glimpses of purple moorland beyond. 

““ What are those tiny patches of white up yonder ?” I asked, 
pointing to a plateau on an apparently inaccessible crag. 

“Sheep!” replied the rower whose turn it was to rest, 


‘ replacing the keg from which he had just taken a pull of ice- 


cold water, “Our little Faroese sheep are wonderful climbers ; 
we ourselves often marvel at their powers.” 

A cross current suddenly swung the boat completely round, 
and the men at the oars drew their breath in painful groans 
as they once more turned her head in the right direction. 

‘‘In winter,” he began again, ‘‘we sometimes haul our 
sheep, by a rope round their horns, right up to the top of 
some rock which in summer-time is given over to the sea- 
fowl; you see there is often good grass there, and the animals 
can neither stray nor grow thin from over-much exercise, 
because a precipice hems them in on every side.” 

Poor sheep! I said to myself, as my thoughts reverted to 
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the bird-rock I had visited a few weeks previously ; and I 
pictured it to myself in winter, with treacherous fissures yawn- 
ing in the dim light, and an ominous roar rising unceasingly 
from the sea below, 

Yet at the time of my visit it had seemed enchanting ; for 
then the sunshine glanced on the wings of hovering birds, 
innumerable as the flakes in a snowstorm—“ kittiwakes ” 
(Rissa trydactyla) with their uncanny laugh, shrieking Arctic 
terns, chuckling puffins, and wailing “tysteys” (Uria grylle). 
On the ledges of the rocks sat brooding guillemots, and 
cormorants with outstretched necks flew just above the 
waves. 

‘“‘ Bird-rock”” however appeared to me hardly a fitting 
designation : “ bird-island”” would have better described this 
group of fantastically shaped crags, springing from a shelf of 
grass and moor which overhung the wave-worn boulders that 
formed. the shore, The whole island was strictly parcelled 
out between the different birds, and no species trespassed on 
the domain of another. Amongst the short, wiry grass was a 
colony of Arctic terns, which rose in a clamorous cloud at 
my approach ; the nests were as close together as the birds 
could sit. Few eggs vary as much as those of this tern, and 
here one might follow all the tints from delicate green through 
buff to golden-brown. Where the young were already 
hatched they were absolutely fearless, nestled comfortably 
into a sheltering hand and apparently enjoyed its warmth. 
When lifted up the fledglings waddled freely from one hand 
to the other, whereas on the ground they never attempted to 
move beyond the patch of grass kept dry by the mother’s 
body. Such avoidance of damp is obviously}an instinct of 
self-preservation, for at this age any moisture would prove 
fatal. 

Further on, where all vegetation was choked by stones, the 
oyster-catchers (Hamatopus ostragelus) had their homes. The 
nest was no more than a shallow depression, lined with small 
round pebbles of uniform size, and after inspecting the sur- 
roundings I concluded that these had been brought from some 
distance, As long as I was near the eggs the parent birds were 
singularly bold, flying overhead with piercing shrieks, and 
making sudden swoops with a feint of attacking the intruder. 
Their agitation subsided as I moved away, though they still 
cocked their black and white heads warily on one side, and 
opened their scarlet bills to scream a fierce “ Vic! Vic!” 

A querulous “ Squawk!” sounded close by, and I turned in 
time to see a fat eider-duck sidling off in alarm, There on a 
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bed of soft grey down were her eggs, and I handled them with 
interest to confirm previous bclicf that the lining of the nest 
keeps the eider-duck’s eggs at a higher temperature than those 
of other birds. In spite of the numbers to be seen on summer 
evenings all round the coast, bobbing up and down on the 
swell and crooning to themselves, eider-ducks have but one 
real nesting-ground in the Faroes, and that is a small low islet 
not far from the only Gothic ruins of the islands. Elsewhere 
they have failed to congregate in sufficient numbers to yield 
any profit, though the natives have done all in their power to 
attract them. 

Higher up I came to the haunts of the puffins: from holes in 
the rocks, from dark hollows between boulders, comical heads 
were thrust forth with a jerk and as quickly withdrawn, while 
the truculent little mates peered at me from the edge of the 
cliff. . .. 

But my recollections of the bird island were interrupted ; 
another exhausted rower had come to rest awhile in the stern, 
a lively, talkative fellow, whose yarning powers were already 
known to me. 

“‘ You have never seen a whale-hunt? Ah, then there is a 
treat in store for you, if only we have ordinary luck, Look! 
Do you see those figures running along the shore ?. Those are 
women carrying the news to the settlements out of sight of signal 
fires, Presently there will not be an able-bodied man left in any 
village, not even a half-grown boy, nor a boat either. Some 
years back we used to lock up the women before setting out 
for the Grindedrab (whale-slaughter) ; the presence of any 
female was supposed to bring bad luck.” 

“ And nowadays ?” 

He shrugged his shoulders with a Faroeman’s sublime con- 
tempt for womenfolk. 

“ After all, perhaps a woman wouldn’t do as much harm as 
a grampus, 1 hope there are no grampuses in this shoal !” 

“ What hurt could they do?” 

“They always make the ca’ing whale restless and uneasy, 
and then it is twice as hard to drive them into shallow water. 
Why the grampus likes their company is more than I can tell 
you ; but it’s seldom that we kill any number of ca’ing whales 
without finding one or two in the shoal.” 

The character of the coast we were passing now began to 
change as we emerged from a narrow sound between two 
islands into the open sea; in the place of green slopes, high 
cliffs reared their rugged barriers against the force of the 
Atlantic, At intervals great detached masses of basalt stood 
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out, sole relics of lands long since swept away. Often they were 
no more than towering columns, riddled at the water-line with 
caves, into which the long rollers swept with a sullen roar ; 
others of these rocky outposts were pierced through, and at a 
distance appeared to be the ruined archways of some half-sub- 
merged building. 

“Those crags remind me of your, Gothic ruins at Kirkebo,” 
I remarked. 

The Faroeman nodded. “ Kirkebo is a strange ruin,” he 
mused. “A church which was never completed! And yet it 
has seen some stirring scenes, that roofless building.” 

“ Tell me about them,” I suggested. 

““Well, long, long ago, when the land was divided between 
Catholics and heathen, the Bishop of Kirkebo was at war with 
the men of Suderé because they refused to pay any tithes. 
The Suder6 men attacked the bishop and forced him to fly ; 
he took refuge in Kirkeb6 on the top of the walls of the roof- 
less church. But as the Suder6 men were Christians, they did 
not like to stain their hands with a bishop’s blood; so they 
just surrounded the church and watched the holy man standing 
upright on that narrow space for three days and nights, suffer- 
ing hunger and thirst, till overcome with exhaustion he fell 
to the ground,” 

‘Were you always as refractory towards your bishops?” I 
inquired. 

“By no means; some of them must have had unlimited 
power, You never heard about Gaase? Well, Gaase was a 
rich unmarried woman who lived at Kirkebo ; they say that 
she owned nearly all Stromé, besides land on the other islands. 
She was arrogant and purse-proud, and one day she threwa 
gold ring into the sea before all the people, crying: ‘It is as 
impossible for me to become poor as for this ring to come 
back to me!’ ” 

“ And, of course, the ring came back!” I exclaimed, think- 
ing of Polycrates, and of the strange wanderings of a legend 
from Samos to the Faroes, 

“In the end it did,” he admitted, obviously annoyed at the 
interruption, “but we have not got so far yet. When the 
bishop came and began to build the church, Gaase received him 
into her house as a guest—and well he repaid her hospitality ! 
You see, it was in Lent, and one fine day the bishop dis- 
covered that she had eaten a morsel of veal. She had hidden 
the meat in her bed. How the holy man came to find it in 
such a place must be left to conjecture ; anyway, he confis- 
cated all her lands and possessions to the Church, and exiled 
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her to Vaago, where she lived as a poor woman at a spot 
named Gaasedal to this day.” 

‘“‘T suppose every island possesses a legend,” I said. 

‘‘Most of them have more than one,” he returned. ‘ Take 
Kolter, for instance ; it has numberless traditions. There the 
grass that the cows eat during the day is supposed to grow 
again overnight. I won’t vouch for the truth of that, however, 
not being a Kolter man. I come from Kals6.” 

““ Have you any legends there ?” 

“‘T should think we had! Why, it was a man from Kalso 
who entered the seal’s cave.” 

“And what did he find there ?” I asked absently. 

“A wife!” 

‘- That sounds mysterious: tell me all about it,” I begged. 

‘First you must know that once every year, on Twelfth- 
night, all the seals shed their skins and become human beings 
till sunrise. Once upon a time there was a Faroeman who 
owned a fair amount of land on Kals6O and was reckoned to be 
absolutely dauntless. He wanted to make sure that the tra- 
dition about the seals was perfectly true, and so when 
Twelfth-night came round he rowed off alone by moonlight, 
right into a deep, dark cave where the animals were known to 
breed. At the far end there was a stretch of sand, and there, 
hand in hand, were a number of naked men and women 
dancing the Faroese dance. At the edge of the water lay the 
sea!-skins they had shed. They were too intent on their 
dancing to notice the Faroeman, so he was able to seize the 
skin belonging to the most beautiful woman and hide it in his 
boat. Just before sunrise all the dancers slipped into their 
skins and swam away as seals—all except the most beautiful 
woman, and she wrung her hands in despair: for the Faroeman 
dragged her into his boat and carried her off to his home. 
There they lived for four years, and had three children, and 
during all that time the man listened to the woman’s entreaties 
and never killed a seal—for,” said she, “ you might kill my 
husband or one of my two little seal-sons,” Then the day came 
when the man went out fishing and forgot to take the key of 
the chest in which he kept the stolen seal-skin, and in his 
absence the woman found it, They say she cried bitterly as 
she took leave of her three human children, But out in the 
bay a huge seal was swimming restlessly backwards and for- 
wards, and she just slipped into the skin and went out to meet 
him.” 

“She never came back?” 

“Never, Yet afterwards, when the four children played on 
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the beach, a seal used to lie on a rock not far away and watch 
them with great, sad eyes. Ah, you needn’t smile! The 
whole story is true, and to this day we Farcese can recognise 
the descendants of the seal-woman by the loose skin between 
their fingers, such as a web-footed bird has.” 

A shout came from the man on the look-out in the bows, 
and immediately my voluble friend was all excitement. 

“Yonder is the shoal!” he cried to me, and far ahead of 
us I saw a line of slowly moving boats, The sight inspired 
the rowers with renewed vigour. Soon we were close enough 
to see that the boats were arranged in an open V, and that 
the distance between each was carefully maintained. The 
leader of the chase had hoisted the Danish flag, and at 
intervals he shouted an order: otherwise complete silence 
was observed. Of the whales very little could be seen as yet 
—sometimes a single jet of water rose into the air, or a curved 
black back appeared above the surface for a moment with an 
undulating motion. For a while the shoal moved on at an 
even pace, but just as our boat took up its position amongst 
the others a sudden panic seemed to seize the animals, and 
they dashed forward, ithe boats following at the same rate. 
Again the leader of the chase shouted, aud from every boat 
came a shower of large stones ; the shoal had turned, and was 
trying to break through the cordon. But quick as lightning 
the boats closed up, the baffled whales wheeled once more, 
and resumed their course with a swiftness which taxed the 
pursuing rowers to the utmost. 

But this time a motor-boat had joined us, looking like a 
chronological anachrcnism amidst all these Viking-craft, 
whose crews would have passed for bloodthirsty Berserkers ; 
indeed, the coast-line itself, with its clearly indicated demon- 
stration of primitive geological processes, and its suggestion 
of primeval forces, seemed no fitting background for such a 
product of modern ingenuity. The motor was eyed by many 
with a hostile expression. 

“If the whales get wind of that noisy thing yonder, there 
will be a panic,” a rower muttered to me uneasily, and as he 
spoke the shoal slackened its pace and again attempted to pass 
through the line of boats; once more, however, some 
judiciously aimed stones headed them round. 

I had now occasion to admire the strategic skill of the 
leader of the chase ; every current was taken into considera- 
tion, the direction and force of the tide turned to account, 
each change in the tactics of the whales promptly frustrated 
by a corresponding change in the disposition of the boats, 
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which obeyed orders implicitly and instantly—all, that is, 
except the motor-boat, which received sharp reprimands for 
exceeding the prescribed pace, after the fashion of motors all 
the world over. 

When we passed any bay, or the narrow entrance to some 
sound, certain boats were told off to precede the rest and 
guard the opening, from which position they adroitly guided 
the animals in the desired direction. 

Not every spot lends itself to a Grindedrab: the desiderata 
are best found ina sandy creck, where the whales can be driven 
into shallow water and almost on to dry land. Such a cove 
now lay before us, narrow, shut in by terraced basalt heights, 
with the houses of a little trading-station scattered along the 
shore on either side, and at the further end a stretch of sand, 
A Norwegian whaler, easily recognisable by the look-out 
barrel at the mast-head, swung at anchor opposite a trader’s 
primitive wooden landing-stage, and beyond was the Danish 
mail-steamer—strange and alarming objects for the whales ; 
but by this time the boats had spread across the cove with the 
precision of a regiment deploying, and as one unbroken line, 
four to five deep, we glided along in breathless silence. 

Then the signal was given. A deafening clamour of yells 
and shouts burst forth, and amidst a shower of stones the first 
spears * were launched, striking the hindmost whales ; these 
dashed into the shoal on the backs of the others, and in one 
dense, struggling mass they rushed on, the shafts of embedded 
spears quivering, the water lashed into seething froth. Close 
behind came the boats—all apparently manned by maniacs, 
panting with excitement, their long knives in their teeth, row- 
ing recklessly, heedless of collisions; as soon as they were 
within reach of a floundering whale they thrust a great iron 
gaff into its side, and whilst the boat heeled over with the gun- 
wale under water, sawed away with their knives at the wretched 
beast until its writhings ceased. It was a ghastly scene. The 
whales died hard ; boats were capsized, men dragged into the 
sea by the creatures’ agonised struggles ; the waters of the 
creek were literally crimson; a nauseating, saltish smell of 
blood filled the air, and set the nerves tingling with atavistic 
excitement, 

Allalong the shore was a thrilled crowd of Faroese women 
and children; few of the former appeared to realise the 
cruelty of the slaughter, A handful of Britishers from the 

* By the law of procedure the harpoon may not be used until the general 
slaughter is at an end, and then only in the case of stragglers outside the 
creck. 
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mail-boat preserved our characteristic attitude of attentive 
non-committal, and seemed chiefly struck by the quantities 
of stones which had been stowed away in the boats; a 
couple of Danes watched the proceedings with curiosity ; a 
German, his hands red with gore, investigated the blood- 
temperature of the whales with the imperturbable concentration 
of the scientist. 

Already numbers of hooded crows—the scavengers of the 
Faroes—had settled on every point of vantage, regardless of 
the crowd that clustered round the boats. All was excitement, 
each man vociferously recounting his individual adventures, 
whilst he took his share in the work of severing the whales’ 
heads from the bodies. Each head was then placed on end 
like a ninepin, and soon the creek was lined with these grue- 
some black objects, smooth and rounded, with glazed eyes, 
ears whose minute opening were scarcely discernible, a single 
nasal orifice, bristly whiskers like a cat, and a wide mouth, 
inside which gleamed sharp white teeth. 

Local authority, as personified by the Sysse/mand, now made 
a tour of inspection, and officially announced that eighty-seven 
ca’ing whales and two grampuscs made up the total of the 
kill, By the Faroese “whale-law” of 1872 this individual 
(whose office combines the functions of a magistrate, a district 
revenue officer and what not) is responsible for the proper 
distribution of the whale-meat—the first man to sight the shoal, 
the leader of the chase, the Sysselmand himself, the Poor 
Fund, the School Fund, etc., all coming in for a share 
before the remainder may be divided among the rest of the 
whale hunters. 

“ To-morrow,” my talkative oarsman remarked to me, “the 
Sysselmand will put up some of the meat to auction; you seé, 
if a man has a small family he doesn’t want his whole share, 
and it’s better for him to have the cash.” He smiled in antici- 
pation of some lively bidding, for to the Faroeman an auction 
of any kind is a festive event, 

I looked to see some signs of fatigue in the whale-hunters 
after long hours of hard rowing; but no, all were in holiday 
mood. From the open doors of the little houses came a smell 
of frizzling whale-meat ; when it is fresh it is a much-relished 
Faroese delicacy, when dried—in strips that hang from the 
birch-bark eaves like petrified black stockings—it forms a winter 
food for the cows; salted it is appreciated by the natives, if by 
no One else, 

The sun dipped below the horizon, and the sharp outlines of 
the heights became blurred in the silvery twilight that at this 
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season lasts throughout the night; the reflections in the creek 
grew clearer than reality, and in the now unrippled water it 
was possible to watch figures moving along the opposite side of 
the inlet, though on the rocks themselves they could no longer 
be distinguished. Inthe shadow of a mountain-spur the little 
whitewashed church gleamed as if luminous. The herds on the 
hillside lapsed into silence, the cries of curlews and golden 
plovers ceased ; but in the trading-station all was bustle and 
stir, as a light-hearted procession made its way to the dancing- 
house, 

.From its open door powerful voices rang out in time to 
rhythmic stamps; men and women had joined hands in a circle, 
and moved round, hastening or slackening their pace according 
to the mood of the song. Keen enjoyment was expressed on 
every face, and though the “steps” were of the simplest, they 
evidently completely satisfied that craving for concerted 
rhythmic movement still to be found among the less sophisti- 
cated races. In the case of the Faroese this is a true survival, 
since they alone have preserved unaltered the medizval “ song- 
dance,” once common to all Western Europe. 

Not till the sunlight had already tinged the heights did the 
last indefatigable dancers return to their homes, On the way 
they lingered to look at the array of whales’ heads with satis- 
faction ; incidents of the chase still formed the sole subject of 
conversation. 

“It was good sport,” sighed my talkative friend, meditatively. 

“A paltry eighty-seven whales!” quavered an old man, bent 
and shaky, “Ah,” he pursued, turning to me, “ you should 
have seen the kill in my young days !” 

But, for my part, I was perfectly satisfied with my first 
Faroese whale-hunt. 


H. MACKENZIE 


MRS. CLOSE’S SCHEME FOR STATE 
CHILDREN 


ON July 11 last a meeting was held at the Mansion House to 
discuss the new method of bringing up the “children of the 
State” brought forward some little time ago by Mrs, Close. 
It fell to me to describe the Ellinor Home Farm established 
by her in Canada a year ago for the experimental trial of her 
plan, because I have recently visited it. There is good reason 
to believe that a very much wider audience is interested in the 
subject, and may be glad to have a fuller account of the 
experiment and its results in a permanent form. Besides its 
general bearing on a social problem of much importance and 
no little difficulty, it has an imperial aspect which will, I trust, 
be particularly interesting to readers of this Review. 

It will not be necessary to devote much space to a pre- 
liminary discussion of the nature and purpose of the scheme, 
because they will be made sufficiently clear in the course of 
what follows, but some brief explanatory statement will be of 
assistance to readers unfamiliar with the subject. The children 
of the State, as they have been well called, are those for whom 
the community assumes responsibility, either because they 
have no natural protectors, or because their natural protectors 
are unable or unwilling or unfit to bring them up. Thus there 
are orphaned, deserted, neglected, ill-treated children, and so 
on. The community discharges its responsibility in various 
ways. Some of the children are in the hands of philanthropic 
societies, others come under the Home Office, but the great 
bulk—to the number of over 60,000 in England and Wales— 
fall to the care of the Poor-Law Guardians. About one- 
third of them are in workhouses, and some 12,000 more in 
“barrack schools”; these institutions represent the older 
methods. Preferable plans,to which much attention has been 
directed in recent years, are boarding out with foster parents 
and “cottage homes” of various kinds, They have their 
merits, but appear to be of limited application, inasmuch as 
more than half of the children are;still disposed of in less 
satisfactory ways which are generally condemned. 

Mrs, Close’s scheme is in essence an extension of the cottage 
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home system, which is recognised as one of the best methods, 
It consists in placing a limited number of children together in 
a house of moderate size, in which they live under the care of 
a matron or mother ; and its object is to reproduce something 
akin to family life and to avoid herding large numbers together. 
Cottage homes may be single or grouped so as to form a sort 
of village. Those established at Ilford for girls by the late 
Dr. Barnardo are the largest and best known example of the 
latter plan ; but the single or scattered homes are preferred by 
many authorities, and Dr. Barnardo himself became a convert 
to that view. Mrs. Close’s plan is in conformity with it } her 
idea embodies the essential features of the single home, but 
with an all-important difference. Instead of confining opera- 
tions to the narrow area of these congested islands, where space 
is limited and costly, she would extend the system to the wider 
domains of Greater Britain; and instead of cottage homes she 
would have farm homes, where the children would be brought 
up to a truly rural life, the most healthy and natural of lives, 
and would be fitted by use and training to agricultural pursuits, 

At present a certain number of our State children are 
eventually emigrated to the Colonies, where they find homes 
and occupation on the land, but only after they have been 
brought up in totally different surroundings and when they 
have reached an age at which they have already begun to 
form habits and ideas at variance with the conditions to which 
they are eventually consigned. Mrs. Close suggests that they 
should be removed from their old surroundings at an earlier 
age, and should be brought up in families of fifteen or twenty, 
as in cottage homes, but upon Colonial farms, in the manner to 
be presently described. 

Canada naturally presents itself as the most suitable field for 
the purpose, by reason of proximity, natural and economic con- 
ditions. What those are can be best explained by describing 
the actual farm at Nauwigewauk, in New Brunswick, where the 
plan has been in operation for a year, 

But before doing so I wish to make some general obsetva- 
tions upon the conditions of life in Canada, which are not well 
understood by those who have not studied them on the 
spot, and are often wholly misunderstood. It is a vety large 
country, and different parts of it present widely varying con- 
ditions, climatic, economic, and social. We in England are 
apt to regard it as a field for emigration, and to hear most of 
those parts which are chiefly sought by settlers or newcomers. 
Of late years the areas so sought have been the great wheat 
lands in the West and North-West, which have become familiar 
by descriptions and photographs, The idea presented in this 
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way is of a rigorous climate, and a remote, lonely, and toilsome 
life, in which man is engaged in a perpetual struggle with nature, 
and has to carve his own Civilisation out of a rugged wilderness, 
This is the picturesque and romantic side of it, which of course 
engages more attention than the more commonplace. 

The idea of sending young children into such a life seems 
objectionable, but it can be dismissed at once. No one proposes 
to do anything of the kind. There is a very different Canada, 
which is neither remote nor lonely ;nor rigorous. In the 
eastern provinces there are vast areas of farm land, long 
settled, well populated, full of comfortable homesteads, with all 
the appliances of civilisation within easy reach—schools, 
churches, railroads, telegraphs, small towns, and shops. Life 
is here less lonely and less rough than in many parts of rural 
England. The farms are small, and consequently the farmsteads 
are near each other; every one has neighbours within easy dis- 
tance. The people are homely, kind, upright, God-fearing ; they 
lead simple, healthy, industrious lives ; they are well fed, well 
clothed, and very comfortable in their well-warmed homes. 

All this applies particularly to the two maritime provinces of 
Nova Scotia and New Brunswick, Travellers who generally 
enter Canada by the St. Lawrence, or by way of New York, 
seldom see anything of these two easterly provinces, which is a 
pity, for they are in many respects the most attractive part of 
the Dominion, They have not the grandeur of the mountain 
scenery in the Far West, but the charm of outline, colour, and 
variety, the beauty of which is neither mild nor stern, is theirs 
in an extraordinary degree—the beauty of hill and vale, of lake 
and stream, of forest, meadow, and orchard. Either province is 
admirably suited to Mrs, Close’s purpose. The ports of Halifax 
in Nova Scotia and St. John in New Brunswick are the nearest 
ocean gateways to the Dominion, and within easy reach of both 
along the railways are hundreds of farms, some of which are 
always in the market. No long and costly railway journey is 
involved, the climate is milder than in the interior, and land 
cheaper than in the more populous districts near the great 
commercial and industrial centres, 

These observations will help the reader to form an idea of 
the Ellinor Home Farm and its situation. It lies on the slope 
of a hill overlooking a wide and rather deep valley. Down 
below, a swift-running little river winds away between meadows 
after emerging from a small lake, the upper end of which is 
hidden by a turn inthe hills. The house looks straight across 
the valley toa range of wooded hills with a higher range behind 
in the farther distance ; and to right and left the valley stretches 
away for miles until it ,is lost among the hills, The whole 
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prospect is spacious and beautiful. The house itself is a two- 
storied building of wood, after the manner of all country houses 
in this part, with a deep verandah ; it is perfectly simple and 
home-like, but very attractive. Immediately in front an 
orchard slopes down the hill; below this is the road, and 
below the road fields forming part of the farm. The rest of 
it lies on the slopes that rise behind the buildings. Close 
beside them a brook leaps brawling down the hill to join the 
river, The place looks and is a regular sanatorium. The 
buildings consist of the farm-house just mentioned, a smaller 
house occupied by the man who manages the farm, a large barn, 
a cow-house, stable, wood shed, poultry house, etc. 

The railway station is but half a mile away, and from there 
half an hour or so takes one into St. John, whence all the mail 
steamers sail for England during the winter. St. John is the 
terminal point of the Canadian Pacific Railway on the eastern 
sea-board ; it is a large and busy town, every whit as civilised 
as our own seaports and much more attractive. But cultivated 
society is to be found nearer than St. John at Rothesay, a particu- 
larly charming residential suburb, half-way between Nauwige- 
wauk and St. John. Here live the members of the local com- 
mittee, who have kindly undertaken to supervise the Ellinor 
Home Farm, and of whom I shall have more to say presently. 
The public elementary school at Nauwigewauk is only a quarter 
of a mile from the Home, on the road to the station ; and the 
children get their schooling there along with the other children 
of the district on a footing of perfect equality. There is a 
church still nearer than the school, but I am not sure of its 
denomination and whether they attend it or not. There is no 
public-house within several miles, 

The foregoing description will, I trust, convey a sufficiently 
clear idea of the external conditions, If any readers are 
inclined to exclaim, ““Why, it must be a little paradise !” I do not 
know that they will be very far wrong. It is certainly a beau- 
tiful spot, and as I said before, a regular sanatorium. The 
next observation likely to occur to any one is that it must be a 
show-place and exceptional, if not unique; but that is not 
the case. New Brunswick abounds in such country as I 
have described and in farm-houses situated like the Ellinor 
Home Farm. I have seen hundreds of them, some even more 
attractive ; there are many in the samevalley. Of course they 
are not all in the market; this one happened to be, and Mrs. 
Close purchased it. But I would engage to find another 
equally suitable in a day or two. One was, in fact, promptly 
offered me by a man who had somehow heard of my presence 
in the neighbourhood. 
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In Nova Scotia, too, there are hundreds of miles of equally 
suitable farms, and though the scenery there is for the most 
part less romantic, it is extremely attractive too in its way; 
it resembles Sweden more than any country 1 know, These 
two provinces offer an abundant choice of localities which 
are nothing short of delightful; and I say that after seeing 
them at the most wretched and unbecoming season in the 
whole year, just when the snow is melting but has not gone. 
Mrs, Close selected them as the most suitable for her purpose, 
after a careful survey of other parts, and every one who knows 
them must agree with her; but it is difficult for any one who 
does not know them to realise how very suitable they are, 

With regard to the Home and its work, there were at the 
time of my visit twelve children in it, ten boys and two girls ; 
but three of the boys were then newcomers recently arrived 
from England. The other nine had been there since June 
1906, and had therefore spent a whole summer and winter on 
the farm. Their present ages range from six to fifteen years, 
They come, I understand, chiefly from East London, and 
have been entrusted to Mrs. Close by some philanthropic 
agency. At Nauwigewauk they are under the care of Miss F, 
K. Dunn, the resident lady superintendent, who is assisted by 
Miss Row, a trained nurse, These ladies, who are English, 
have immediate charge of the children ; they are assisted in 
the house by a hired woman. Miss Dunn also exercises 
general supervision over the whole establishment, but the 
actual farm-work is looked after by a farmer and his wife, 
who live in a separate house adjoining the main building. 

The farm consists of 180 acres, a common size in this part 
of the country, and is of a mixed character, which is also 
usual. It contains some cultivated land, and some wood, 
but the greater part is grazing land and meadow. The orchard 
I have already mentioned, and in addition vegetables are 
grown in the garden, The farm stock in April last consisted 
of one horse, nine cows, one steer, three calves, and some 
sixty hens, which were about to be largely increased. In- 
valuable assistance in conducting the experiment has been 
rendered by a local committee voluntarily formed to help 
Mrs. Close. The chairman is Mr. A. Fairweather, K.C., of 
St. John and Rothesay, and the other members are Mr, and 
Mrs, Armstrong, the Rev. A. Daniels, the Rev. Whalley, Miss 
Gilbert, and Miss Thomson, These ladies and gentlemen, all 
of whom live at Rothesay, take the warmest interest in the 
scheme and have spared no pains to make it successful, Mrs, 
Armstrong is secretary and Mr. Armstrong treasurer, Both 
he and Mr. Fairweather are thorough business men, possessing 
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an intimate knowledge of local conditions, which is indispen- 
sable to the successful conduct of the experiment from a 
financial point of view. They hold regular meetings, visit the 
farm, consult with Miss Dunn and the farmer, look after every 
detail, keep the accounts, and exercise a vigilant supervision 
over the whole concern. Nor do the lady members of the 
committee, and particularly Mrs, Armstrong, the secretary, 
take their duties less seriously. 

So much for the organisation, What of the results? These 
can be considered from three points of view. There are the 
interests of (1) the children; (2) the community which 
receives them; (3) the commnnity which sends them, How 
are these affected ? 

First, the children, About the results to them I can give 
an emphatic and unqualified answer, The children have de- 
rived and are deriving the utmost benefit—physical, mental, 
and moral. I have seen and watched them at home and at 
school ; they are pictures of health, and as happy as children 
can be. That could not be said of them when they came out, 
A marked change has already been wrought in them. It can 
be seen by comparing photographs taken then and now, and 
also by comparing the newcomers with the first arrivals; but 
evidence of a more precise and authoritative character is fur- 
nished by the report of the physician who has been good 
enough to look after their health, Dr. Frederick H. Wetmore, 
of Hampton, New Brunswick. His report, dated April 2, 1907, 
gives the measurements—height and chest—and the weights 
of all the children at that date and in the previous June, It is 
not necessary to reproduce these in detail ; it will be enough 
to quote Dr. Wetmore’s comments : 

The above table shows a very satisfactory increase in growth during the 
nine months, not only in height and size of chest, but especially in weight, 
there being an average increase in this respect of 8%ib.; and this increase 
has been steady and progressive since they arrived here. They have not only 
stood the severity of the winter splendidly, and without need of any medical 
attendance, but have also improved marvellously both in health and vigour. 
They came out, some of them thin and anzmic, their faces showing signs of 
fatigue and worry, but now they are all without exception robust-looking, 
have a good colour, and are without the worried appearance. 

Nor do I believe that the result in this case is at all exceptional. In fact, 
after watching these children, I can say that I am strongly of the opinion 
that the climate here is pre-eminently suited to build up the physique and 
general health of such children as the Home Government might send out 
under the Poor-Law regulations; and that the simple, wholesome, healthy 
life on a Canadian farm, contrasted with the unwholesomeness of slum life in 
the great cities of England, cannot fail to rear up strong and vigorous British 
men and women for the Empire, 


Close observation uf the native Canadian population extend- 
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ing over some weeks and a considerable area of the country 
enables me to endorse this opinion, They are rearing a fine 
type, marked by certain distinctive features, in that happy land, 
The stature is seldom great, and beauty, either of features 
or colouring, is not common; but the level of physical develop- 
ment is exceptionally high and curiously even. One sees 
everywhere a profusion of young men and women all of good 
stature, well built, well grown, sturdy and- active, carrying 
themselves with an air of ease and vigour eloquent of health. 
The bones are of good shape, noticeably those of the jaw, and 
good teeth seem to me more common than in most Western 
countries. A stunted stature and deformities of limb are com- 
paratively rare. The children are a pleasure to see; it is a 
grand country for children. At any rate, Mrs. Close’s little 
family at Nauwigewauk have thriven wonderfully in the 
climate. They live a perfectiy healthy life under Miss Dunn’s 
care. The rooms in the farm-house are of good size, kept spot- 
lessly clean, and not overheated. The children sleep in dor- 
mitories upstairs, which have been wisely fitted up as plainly 
as possible without wall-papers or any superfluous furniture, 
after the manner of a modern sanatorium; they are sweet 
with fresh air and pure cleanliness, Washing is done in a large 
room downstairs specially fitted with basins and a bath. All 
these details are just matters of common sense, but it is only 
fair to show how that has been applied. 

With regard to their mental development, the children attend 
the local school, as I have said, and take their places with the 
rest. Much attention is paid to education in Canada, and the 
only criticism of the elementary schools that I am inclined to 
make is one that others may consider praise. I think that 
the educational authorities are too much influenced by the 
American model, which is in my opinion a bad example to 
follow in some essential respects, and atiempt to teach more 
than can be or ought to be taught. However, they are up to 
date—American and English date; and people at home who 
may be concerned for the schooling of young children trans- 
planted to “the wilds” of Canada can rest assured that they 
enjoy all the benefits to be derived from the most modern cur- 
riculas A movement is in progress for supplying the small 
country schools, which are poor and unable to afford much 
apparatus, with manual training and domestic science by 
grouping several districts together and having a “ consolidated” 
school for them in common. This is one of the educational 
projects promoted by Sir William Macdonald, of Montreal, who 
has devoted a great deal of money to education in Canada, It 
seems to me excellent. Manual training and domestic science 
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are among the best additions made to elementary education in 
recent years, and the consolidated school is the only means of 
supplying them to the poorer rural districts. The children, 
many of whom live at a distance, are fetched in vans and taken 
home in the same way. 

The education provided at home is of at least equal 
importance, and this is one of the strongest points in Mrs. 
Close’s scheme, The children are in the first place wholly 
removed from all associations with their former environment 
and from any visible connection with the Poor Law. They are 
subjected, in the second place, to the refining influence of the 
English ladies in charge of them; and in the third place they 
become familiarised with farm life and acquire the agricultural 
and domestic arts which fit them to be useful, capable, and 
productive citizens. They acquire these arts by a gradual, 
natural process in which there is nothing of compulsion or 
drudgery. I do not speak from imagination or supposition, 
but from observation. The boys at Nauwigewauk have taken 
with surprising readiness to the life and the older ones are 
rapidly mastering the details of the farmer’s calling, They 
enjoy it. Ofcourse they do; there is nothing that boys like 
better than imitating a man and doing a man’s work, provided 
there is not too much compulsion about it. They will, in 
fact, always imitate men and older boys; nothing will keep 
them from it, and the mischief is that the examples before 
them are so often more bad than good. At Mrs, Close’s farm 
the things they learn by imitation are all good ; there are no 
vices to copy, only simple ways and useful work. When that 
is the case they take as much pride in being useful and capable 
and in exercising their acquirements as elsewhere they do in 
smoking, drinking, swearing, or exhibiting any other manly 
accomplishments of the same kind. I have seen these boys at 
it. They were all busy chopping out and wheeling away the 
frozen sawdust which is packed round the outside of the house 
in winter to keep the frost from getting in underneath, They 
were working like men on piecework with a bonus for speed, 
and enjoying themselves to their heart’s content—healthy, 
happy, excited and important. Later I sawthe two elder boys start 
milking. They have already learnt the art, these boys from 
Stepney. It is familiar to me from childhood, and I noted 
with amusement the self-possessed and professional way in which 
they set to work. But if my opinion carries no weight, I will 
quote a verdict that will. It is that of the farmer who holds 
the next farm, a plain man who knows his business and says 
what he thinks. I went to see him and hear what he had to 
say. He had nothing but good words fer the Home, “The 
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RATES OF PASSAGE MONEY. 


CRUISE No. 9. S.Y. *“ VECTIS.” 
LONDON TO PORTUGAL, MOROCCO, SPAIN, 
GIBRALTAR, THE BALEARIC ISLES 
AND MARSEILLES. 
memes’ 17th to October 2nd. 16 Days’ Cruise 
Fares from I5 Guineas. 


Prices of Berths. 

21 Guineas—1, 2, 7-8, 9, 12-13, 16-18, 19-21, 26, 57-59, 60-62, 65-66, 77, 78, 98, 101, 
102, 103-104, 105, 106, 107, 108, 109, 110, 111, 112, 113, 114, 115-116, 

117, 128, 132. 

18 Guineas—3-4, 5-6, 10-11, 14-15, 22-23, 24-25, 27-28, 29-30, 31, 32-33, 50-51, 
53-54, 55-56, 63-64, 67-68, 69-70, 71-72, 73-74, 75-76, 85-87, 99, 100, ue 

119, 120, 121, 122, 193, 124,195, 126, 127, 199, 130,131, 133-134, 

135-136, 137-138, 175-176, 177-178. 

1I5 Guineas—34-35, 36-37, 38-39, 40-41, 44-45, 46-47, 48-49, 79, 80, 81-82, 83-84, 88-89, 
90-91, 92-93, 94-95, 96, 97, 139-140, 141-142, 143-144, 145 146, 147-148, 

149-150, 151, 152, 153-154, 155, 156, 157-158, 159-160, 161, 162, 163-164, 

165-166, 167-168, 169-170, 171-172, 173-174. 


CRUISE No. 10. az. ™ VECTIS 


MARSEILLES TO GREECE, SYRIA, PALESTINE, 
EGYPT, SICILY AND NAPLES. 


October 3rd to November Ist. 30 Days’ Cruise. 
Fares from 30 Guineas. 


Prices of Berths. 
50 Guineas—7-8, 9, 12-13, 16-18, 19-21, 26, 57-59, 60-62, 65-66, 98, 101, 102, 103-104, 
105, 106, 107, 108, 111, 112, 113, 114, 115-116, 117. 
45 Guineas—1i, 2, 10-11, 14-15, 22-23, 24-25, 27-28, 31, 52, 55-56, 63-64, 67-68, 77, 78, 
109, 110, 128, 132. 
42 Guineas—29-30, 53-64, 99, 100, 118, 119, 120, 121, 122, 123, 124, 125, 126, 127, 129, 
130, 131. 
40 Guineas—3-4, 5-6, 69-70, 71-72, 73-74, 75-76, 133-134, 135-136, 137-138, 139-140, 
141-142, 171-172, 173-174, 175-176, 177-178. 
38 Guineas—32-33, 50-51, 143-144, 169-170. 
35 Guineas—34-35, 48-49, 81-82, 83-84, 85-87, 90-91, 92-93, 94-95, 145-146, 152, 155, 
156, 161, 167-168. 
32 Guineas—36-37, 46-47, 147-148, 149-150, 151, 162, 163-164, 165-166. 
30 Guineas- 38-39, 40-41, 44-45, 79, 80, 88-89, 96, 97, 153-154, 157-158, 159-160. 


Plan of Ship, showing positions of above Berths, will be furnished on application. 
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boys are doing fine,” he said. He meant that they are growing 
up strong and useful, knowledgeable about stock and crops. 
He had warrant, for during the winter the farmer at the Home 
was laid up for a fortnight, and the boys did all the work, feeding 
the animals, milking the cows, chopping the wood, and so forth. 

Now I ask any one if it is possible to do better for these 
children or to bring them up in a healthier and happier way. 
We know that children emigrated at a later age go on farms in 
Canada and do well; but how much better for them to be 
brought up to the life along with the other children in the 
same locality and to be naturally absorbed into the com- 
munity! Their future is then secured as thoroughly as is 
humanly possible. And there is every reason to expect that 
some of them would be speedily absorbed into the family life 
about them, Already several applications have been received 
at the Home for a child to adopt. They have not been enter- 
tained, as the definitive disposal of the children does not form 
part of the present experiment ; but the fact that they have 
been made so soon is evidence that the plan of sending 
children out young is likely to afford exceptional oppor- 
tunities for replacing the natural parents they lack in the 
most perfect manner possible. 

I pass on to the second question—the interests of the com- 
munity which receives them, On that head the community 
itself is not only the best but the only judge, and the question 
is virtually answered by what has been said above. But I am 
able to give a much more complete answer. I have discussed 
the matter with the Premier of New Brunswick, within whose 
jurisdiction the experimental farm lies, with the Premier of 
Nova Scotia, with the acting Premier of the Dominion Govern- 
ment, with other ministers and with the Governor-General, as 
well as with private persons of weight and judgment ; and in 
no quarter has the slightest objection been raised ; all are 
sympathetic and favourable. And the nearer one gets to the 
scene of the actual experiment the greater the sympathy and 
interest, The Premier of New Brunswick is warmly sympa- 
thetic ; he questioned me on the subject with evident interest, 
and expressed much satisfaction on hearing my favourable 
account of the Home. The principal newspaper of St. John 
interviewed me about it, particularly with reference to the 
disposal of such children at home. That is the leading motive 
in the minds of people in the neighbourhood. Children are 
welcome in Canada, particularly from Great Britain, provided 
they are not diseased or criminal ; the country needs them, and 
cannot have too many. But the strongest feeling inspired by 
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Mrs. Close’s scheme is concern for the welfare of the children 
and the desire to benefit them, That is the motive actuating 
the members of the admirable committee which has done so 
much to make the experiment successful. And not them only, 
The farmers and other neighbours at Nauwigewauk are watch- 
ing its progress with interest, I have given the opinion of one, 
and will add that of another, the stationmaster, who is himself 
a farmer, a man of observation and the centre of local intelli- 
gence. “Those women up there are wonderful,” he said ; “ they 
are doing a splendid work,” This is not only a spontaneous 
testimonial to Miss Dunn and Miss Row, who will forgive me 
for saying that they have earned golden opinions in the neigh- 
bourhood, but it reveals the light in which their work is 
regarded by local opinion, and explains the hearty co-opera- 
tion extended to it. One more proof. Shortly before Christ- 
mas Mr, Fairweather bethought him that it would be very nice 
to give the children a treat, and he put the matter to friends 
whom he met casually in St. John. Their response was so 
prompt that though contributions were limited to a small sum, 
he had in a very short time collected fifty-five dollars for the 
purpose. I met with many signs in various quarters that 
people do more than regard the scheme with benevolent 
interest ; they would be glad to see it extended on a large 
scale with due precautions. The fact that the children come 
from England influences them in no small measure ; it chimes 
with the strong Canadian sentiment of imperial solidarity. 
There remains to be considered the interest of the community 
at home. I do not know that it needs very much consideration. 
If the children are benefited in the manner I have shown, and 
if Canada is willing to have them, the only thing which should 
be allowed to stand in the way would be prohibitive cost. To 
object to their going on any other ground is to object to all 
emigration. If people born in this country are to proceed at 
all to the Colonies, it is quite obvious that the earlier the age 
at which transplantation takes place the more likely they are 
to thrive in the new environment. To wait until they have 
failed at home is less good for them, for the country they 
leave and for the one they go to. The emigration of children 
avoids this, and it is carried on by Poor-Law authorities 
and philanthropic societies upon a considerable scale. The 
results are said to be very successful, and the proceeding is 
highly extolled. But the children are not sent out until they 
have reached a certain age and after they have passed some 
time in a totally different environment. When they go out 
they are placed with families which make application for them, 
and they are said to give satisfaction and turn out well, with 
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few exceptions. It is obvious that all the advantages which 
pertain to this method of dealing with children belong to Mrs. 
Close’s scheme, with others in addition. It secures a far more 
complete dissociation from the earlier and undesirable en- 
vironment, a more suitable preparation for colonial life, and a 
more complete absorption into the colonial community. The 
Barnardo boys and girls may be well trained and brought up 
before they go to Canada; indeed, I know they are, and that 
work has no warmer admirer than myself. But they are not 
half so well trained for Canadian Ife as the boys and girls at 
Nauwigewauk, who have learnt the ways of a Canadian farm, 
who have mingled with the other children at school and in 
play, who have breathed the atmosphere and assimilated the 
spirit of the country, and are already recognised not as strangers, 
but as members of the community. Moreover, the Home forms 
a local centre which enables those in charge of the children to 
select places for them with greater care than is possible now, 
and to keep in close touch with them. 

All this is incontestable, and the only possible ground of 
objection would be that of prohibitive cost. Now, after a 
year’s working, Mrs. Close finds that her total capital expen- 
diture has been £75 a head, and the cost of maintenance £22 
a head per annum; whereas village homes in England have 
cost provincial towns from £130 to £236 a head, and metro- 
politan authorities a great deal more, and the average rate of 
maintenance in twenty-five institutions is £33 9s. It appears, 
therefore, that so far from being very costly the Canadian plan 
is highly economical. 

The object of this paper is to describe Mrs. Close’s experiment, 
not to discuss its extension or application on a larger scale ; 
but its success is so marked and the benefit to the children so 
great that every one who knows the facts must desire to see it 
extended, I can see no serious difficulty in the way. Mrs. 
Close has shown how it can be done ; the road is open, and an 
organisation exists, in the Children’s Farm Homes Association, 
which is prepared to receive children entrusted to it at a 
charge of {23 per annum. A gradual development would be 
best and most likely to ensure permanent success. There is 
no need to disturb or check in the slightest degree any other 
good work being carried on for the benefit of these helpless 
members of the community. But we certainly have there a new 
means of providing them with the best that life has to offer. It 
is a means such as no other country possesses, and surely it is 
worth developing on a national scale. So developed it would 
prove a most powerful agent for promoting imperial solidarity, 

A, SHADWELL, 


RE-INCARNATION—A REPLY 


It is undoubtedly the fact that the Western world is taking an 
increasing interest in the Eastern doctrine of Re-incarnation. 
There is a growing sympathy with the idea contained in it, and 
instead of ignorant ridicule, we now witness frequent and 
earnest attempts to establish its validity. The latest of these is 
an article in the July number of this Review, by Miss Jean 
Delaire. The writer accurately enough states that the truth of 
the doctrine is accepted without question in the East by, 
roughly speaking, six hundred millions of its inhabitants. 
Comparing this vast multitude of believers in the doctrine with 
the total of those of every denomination who accept Christianity, 
we are forced to admit that, if numerical superiority is to settle 
the question, the Eastern belief has the best of it. 

At the outset it is but fair to admit that there are many 
probabilities and presumptions in favour of this doctrine and 
that of Karma. Miss Delaire has referred to some of these 
with so much moderation, that those who are conversant with 
these doctrines would not hesitate to say that she would have 
had no difficulty in making out in their support a much 
stronger case of probability and presumption than that which 
she has presented ; and doubtless few students of these doctrines 
would dispute the truth of her statement that “it is in the 
needs of the human heart, in the imperious demand of the 
human soul for justice, that lies the strength of the doctrine 
of Re-incarnation,” and that “ without the doctrine it is impos- 
sible to justify the ways of God.” 

Now if we could safely rest our belief on probabilities and 
presumptions, many of us might feel disposed to accord our 
belief to both these fundamental doctrines of Eastern belief. 
But can we do this safely without some other evidence than 
that of probabilities and presumptions? That is one question, 
Another is, is there any such other evidence, evidence in the 
strict and legal sense of the term, not mere hearsay, or reports, 
or statements which cannot be tested or verified ? Further, to 
establish a proposition of the kind involved in the doctrine of 
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Re-incarnation the evidence must be clear, cogent, and well- 
nigh conclusive, If Re-incarnation be, and it is quite possible 
it may be, a fact, it is not a fact within the ordinary experience 
of any one of us, it is not by any means in the same class of 
facts as murder, burglary, or any other crime. So even if 
some evidence beyond probabilities and presumptions should 
be forthcoming, it must necessarily be something stronger and 
more convincing than what is held in a criminal court to be 
sufficient to justify a conviction for crime. In fact the evidence 
must be of the same class as that which is reasonably required 
to establislt the alleged fact of communication between a 
discarnate spirit and an inhabitant of our earth. 

But perhaps it is unnecessary to trouble our minds about 
the quality or weight of the evidence, until some evidence of 
the truth of the doctrine of Re-incarnation has been adduced, 
This brings us face to face with the question, Is there any 
evidence, other than what has been referred to, that has been, 
or can be, adduced ? 

Miss Delaire points out most clearly (p. 781) that the main 
objection raised by the European inquirer into the truth of the 
doctrine, is the fact that we do not remember our past lives, 
and she answers the objection boldly by the assertion that 
‘““we do remember our past lives.” Now we must bear in 
mind that what we are requiring is evidence of the truth of 
this allegation. Does Miss Delaire supply us with any such 
evidence? Reading her article with the attention it deserves, 
it is difficult to find any. Naturally the assertion that “ we do 
remember our past lives” is of no value, unless its truth can 
be proved. Conscious of this, the writer of the article en- 
deavours to support the allegation by an argument founded on 
the mysterious functions and working of the human mind. 
She says : 

Modern psychical research has shown that the mind of manisa marvellous, 
mysterious piece of mechanism, full of surprises for the student. The 
phenomena ot clairvoyance and clairaudience in the trance state, of total 
change of consciousness, either spontaneous or induced, of dual and multiple 
personalities, of abnormal mental activities during hypnotic sleep, all these 
go far to prove that mind and body are distinct ; that mind may and does 
act outside the body, and in this condition displays powers that border on the 
miraculous. They prove also that memory is as complex and mysterious as 
every other mental function, and that a fact seemingly forgotten for a lifetime 
may suddenly be recalled in the hypnotic state ; nay more, that a fact never 
known at all to the normal consciousness may similarly be recalled, showing, 


to use a paradox, that man remembers everything that he has apparently 
forgotten. 


Now those who are acquainted with the literature of the 
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Society for Psychical Research, who have studied Myers’ great 
work, Human Personality, and who have a knowledge of the 
powers and functions of the subliminal, subconscious, or sub- 
jective, mind, or part of the mind, may be, and probably are, 
prepared to admit all this; and perhaps also Miss Delaire’s 
further statements (p. 783) that ‘‘in the dim recesses of man’s 
brain, or within his higher self, all the events of his life are 
registered with unfailing accuracy,” and that “of this vast 
treasure house man, in his normal conscious state, does not 
possess the key,” may not be open to objection. But the 
point is, admitting all this, how does it prove that a man 
remembers his past life, or lives, not the incidents of his pre- 
sent life, many of which are no doubt completely forgotten by 
his normal consciousness, but the incidents of his past life, or 
lives? In any state of deep trance, or deep hypnotic sleep, 
in delirium, or when near the point of physical extinction, is 
there any evidence that any one in any one of those conditions 
has ever recalled incidents of a former life or lives ? 

There is much evidence that in such conditions persons 
have recalled incidents of the present life, which the normal 
consciousness had completely forgotten, or which may even 
have never been present to the normal consciousness, but 
there is apparently no evidence (in the proper sense of the 
term) of any recollection by the mind, or any part of the mind, 
under any condition, of the events or incidents of a past life. 
It is true that we have statements by writers of what they have 
been told by adults and children in the East, by Adepts and 
Yogi, but these statements so conveyed are not in any sense 
evidence, and we have a few isolated instances of persons who 
have, as they allege, recognised a place as one they have seen 
before, though they are absolutely unconscious of having even 
visited or seen the place before ; but these experiences, after 
they have becn carefully and critically examined and tested, 
have been frequently proved to be illusions of memory. In 
some instances it is quite possible that the place recognised 
may have been previously clairvoyantly seen. 

It is but fair to add that on leaving the argument founded 
on the mysterious functions and working of the human mind, 
which has now been dealt with, Miss Delaire procéeds to justify 
her assertion that “we do remetber our past lives,” by a 
theory of the Occultists and Theosophists, which she says “ is 
perhaps the simplest explanation of this and other complex 
mental phenomena.” This is the theory or simple explanation 
in her own words : 


According to them (Occultists and Theosophists) man is not wholly incarnate 
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in the body; the higher self, the true Ego, is not a complete prisoner within 
the walls of flesh, but in his present stage of development man is mostly 
conscious of the lower self, and thus identifies himself with it, while the 
higher self, unperceived, broods over the incarnate man, as the Spirit of God 
broods over the world, but let the bonds of matter be loosened ever so little, 
as in certain deep trance states, and the in-dwelling self becomes united, for 
one brief moment, to the higher self; in this state of enhanced consciousness 
he may perceive distant events, read thoughts telepathically, and see the past 
and the future open to his gaze. 

Now the argument founded on the mysterious functions 
and working of the submerged mentality is one of which we 
can take hold, which we can examine and ascertain how far it 
is sound and what ground it covers. So investigating it we 
found that it might be, and probably is, sound so far as 
regards a recollection of events and incidents of our present 
life, for of this we have much evidence, but no further ; but 
this latter theory, or simple explanation, is one that cannot be 
gripped, tested, or investigated in any way, or by any means. 
All we can say of it is this, it may be true, or it may be 
merest fancy, which we do not know, and have no means of 
knowing, for there is no evidence whatever in support of the 
statements embodied in the theory, except the statements of 
Adepts and Yogi, ex relatione Occultists and Theosophists, 
which, of course, cannot in any sense be considered 
evidence. 

Miss Delaire heads her article with a dictum of Professor 
Ellis McTaggart’s, to the effect that “the belief in human pre- 
existence is a more probable doctrine than any other form of 
the belief in immortality.” To this we may add another dictum, 
of an equally celebrated man, somewhat to the same effect. 
In Evolution and Ethics Professor Huxley says: ‘‘None but 
very hasty thinkers will reject it (pre-existence) on the ground 
of inherent absurdity. Like the doctrine of evolution itself, 
that of transmigration (metempsychosis) has its roots in the 
world of reality, and it may claim such support as the great 
argument from analogy is capable of supplying.” In the face 
of the dicta of these two eminent thinkers, and with the know- 
ledge that many other lofty intellects, both of the past and 
present, held and hold similar views, one who ventured to 
assert that the doctrine of pre-existence or re-incarnation is a 
groundless fancy would require to be more than usually 
audacious. 

It is quite possible that the doctrine may be true, and if true, 
it is equally possible that somewhere in our real being we have 
a recollection of our past life or lives, but, again we repeat, 
what we require is proof, substantial evidence, and having 
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regard to the nature of the facts to be proved, evidence of a 
cogent nature. 

Viewed in conjunction, the two doctrines of Re-incarna- 
tion and Karma appear to be so just and reasonable, we might 
almost add, necessary ; they offer so satisfying an explanation 
of the many puzzling, perplexing, and apparently inscrutable 
problems of life ; they account for so many extraordinary and 
marvellous lives both in the past and the present, for inequalities, 
startling exhibitions of genius, human prodigies, misery and 
suffering, vice and virtue, successes and failures ; and they are 
so harmonious with the law of evolutionary progress, that we 
should be less than human had not those of us who under- 
stand the scope and meaning of these doctrines a longing to 
accept them as the truth. If Miss Delaire could establish to 
our satisfaction that pre-existence is a fact, and that, as she 
asserts, we do remember our past lives, those of us who have 
studied these doctrines and understand their meaning would 
owe her a debt of gratitude. But truth compels us to acknow- 
ledge that at present there is no evidence, assuredly no suffi- 
cient evidence, to establish either of these allegations, or to 
remove that which Miss Delaire properly describes as the main 
objection to a belief in Re-incarnation. This is a very different 
attitude to that of the ignorant critics who scoff at and ridicule 
doctrines of an antiquity which measurably ante-dates Chris- 
tianity, and which for thousands of years have constituted the 
fundamental tenets of the faith and belief of six hundred mil- 
lions of the human race. The propositions asserted to be facts 
are not such as fall within our experience ; reason, therefore, 
naturally demands the proof it is entitled to require before 
accepting as a fact that which transcends experience, 
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OF SOCIALISM * 


THE object of my address is the practical work before the British 
Constitutional Association. It has been made a subject of com- 
plaint that our organisation has been too negative, too abstract 
and too theoretical, and therefore not practical in its attitude 
towards current political questions. Iam not inclined to admit 
the truth of this impeachment, or, at any rate, of the deduc- 
tion of unpracticality drawn therefrom. It may well be that in 
assuming a negative attitude and reminding men of abstract con- 
siderations—that is, of matters of principle—we are in reality being 
intensely practical and also offering the country what at the 
moment she most needs. Asa nation we are too apt to forget 
principles, and owing to this forgetfulness we often allow the 
foundations of our social and political life to be undermined and 
destroyed in detail. We thus become committed to some great 
change without meaning it or realising its true nature. There isa 
story of a conversation between Carlyle and a young peer which 
is worth remembering in this context. The peer protested in the 
usual British way against attending to theories and bothering 
about abstract principles. Carlyle replied by reminding him of 
how when a certain book of abstract principles was published by 
Rousseau, Le Contrat Social, the aristocrats and ruling men of 
France, though pleased by the intellectual novelty, declared that 
the book was mere theorising which need not in the least concern 
them as practical politicians, “Their skins,” added Carlyle with 
grim incisiveness, “ went to bind the second edition of the book.” 
Theories and statements of principle are not things which can be 
lightly neglected, and the men who take the trouble to find out 
those which are sound, and, further, have the courage to follow 
them, may control the world. 

1 hold, then, that the British Constitutional Association 
need not be in the least ashamed of drawing men’s attention 
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to abstract propositions, or of insisting that there are certain 
great principles in the conduct of civil life which, if neglected, 
are certain to bring most serious evils on the State. The 
principles which we stand for are liberty and individualism 
as against State servitude and Socialism. Insistence on the 
maintenance of the former principles in our legislation and 
administration is a work which even if it stood alone, and was, 
therefore, of a purely negative and defensive character, would 
be well worth doing. Let no one suppose, however, that we 
are sworn to the service of these principles out of any super- 
stitious devotion to a name, or, again, out of any selfish fears as 
to the rights of property being in danger. We are not anti- 
Socialists merely because we are afraid that Socialism will lead 
to spoliation. Though I am one of those who hold that the 
institution of private property has done an immense deal for 
human freedom and for social progress, and has been of enormous 
use in the moral evolution of man, I do not desire to dwell upon 
this side of the fight against Socialism. Property, I fancy, will 
always prove able to take care of itself—perhaps only too well 
under a nominally Socialist régime. We of the British Constitu- 
tional Association hold the principles we do because we believe 
that it is in liberty and individualism that is to be found “ what 
makes a nation great and keeps itso,” and that it is in their 
opposites, State servitude and Socialism, that lurks what “ ruins 
kingdoms and lays cities flat.” Sir Thomas Browne tells us that 
men live by an invisible flame within them. That is as true of 
nations asof men. What has destroyed great nations in the past 
is the dying down of that invisible flame, the loss of the spirit 
of the nation. It is our object to tend that flame and keep it 
alive, and so to keep sound and strong the heart of the people. 
Let it not be supposed that because we are individualists and 
anti-Socialists that we are in any sense anarchists or have any mean 
and unworthy conception of the State. On the contrary,we believe 
in maintaining the State in health and wealth, long to live, and in 
the incomparable virtue of patriotism. We do not want to think 
of the State as a mere utilitarian committee only concerned 
to lay our drains, make our roads, or clear away our refuse. 
We are with those who hold that the citizen should regard 
our land, in Wordsworth’s noble phrase, as a lover or a 
child. Whatever makes for loyalty and devotion to the 
Motherland and for willingness to sacrifice self in her behalf 
will have our help and encouragement. But we do not 
believe that love of the Motherland is best secured or 
encouraged by the State attempting to shower material benefits 
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upon its citizens. On the contrary, we recognise the truth of the 
great commonplace that we love those for whom we miake 
sacrifices, not those who confer benefits upon us. Let no man 
suppose that the State which takes over the duty of feeding men 
when they are children and providing them with old-age pensiotis 
when they are old, or of saving them from the burden and also 
the privilege of honest toil by endowing unemployment asa virtue, 
will secure the love of the citizen. On the contrary, that State 
will be best loved which demands sacrifices of its citizens, and 
tells them that services must be performed for it, not for hire or 
reward, but as duties pure and simple. Duty, not privilege, is the 
soil in which patriotism flourishes best. 

But though anxious to prevent the State undertaking work that 
is far better performed by individuals or by voluntary association, 
it must not be supposed that we are pedants in this matter. We 
are well aware that in the complicated evolution of society certain 
State functions are bound to increase and develop. All we insist 
upon is that any and every demand for the development of State 
action shall be investigated and judged in the spirit which we 
holdis most likely to benefit the community. What that spirit is I 
can perhaps best illustrate by reference to a passage in Burke, 
Burke says that he prefers a monarchy to a republic because it is 
easier to engraft the virtues of a republic upon a monarchy 
than to engraft the virtues of a monarchy upon a republic. Itia 
similar way, though we recognise that a community cannot be 
purely individualistic in its organisation, and that a certain 
amount of State actioni is necessary, we prefer the individualistic 
basis of society to the Socialistic basis, because it is far easier to 
engraft some of the advantages of Socialism upon an individua- 
listic State than to give the Socialistic State some of the advantages 
of individualism. Indeed, I would go further and say that it is 
impossible to do the latter—that is, to engraft some portion of 
individualism on a Socialistic State. Irtidividualism, when 
engrafted upon the Socialist stock, is certain to wither and decay. 
What we have to insist on, then, is that the basis of the State 
shall be individualistic, and that no Socialistic graft is to be 
accepted on the main stem unless and until its need can be 
proved, and proved up to the hilt, and, further, unless such a graft 
can be limited and kept within due bounds. In other words, 
we ought to ask of every legislative proposal which is Socialistic 
in its nature, Is this change compatible with the individualistic 
basis of the State? If the answer is no, then it must be rejected, 
however specious the pleas for its adoption. Whatever of Socialism 
we adopt must be the exception, Individualism the rule, 
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I trust that I have not dwelt toolong on first principles. I now 
turn to certain specific points in the positive side of our work. 
Please note that I do not say “ practical,” for, as I have said, I 
hold that in truth there is nothing in the world more practical 
than to maintain a sound principle. The first specific and positive 
point which I desire to deal with is that which is raised in the 
discussion that is now going on in regard to the restrictions to be 
placed upon the legislative powers of one portion of the British 
Parliament. Let me begin by saying that I accept fully the 
principle of democracy, the principle that the will of the majority 
of the people must prevail ; and here I believe I speak also for the 
British Constitutional Association as a whole. We are perfectly 
willing to abide by the will of the majority, though, of course, each 
unit of the people may justly claim the fullest right when he isin a 
minority to convert if he can his minority into a majority. But 
how are we to make sure what is the will of the people? It is 
certainly not. safe to say that the will of the people is the same 
thing as the will of the majority of the House of Commons as at 
present elected and constituted. In the first place, in our present 
electoral system it can be shown that a majority of the House of 
Commons may be returned by a minority of the voters. Sucha 
result actually took place at a recent General Election. Again, as 
Mr. Mill pointed out long ago, what prevails in a representative 
assembly under the party system is not even the will of the 
majority of the representatives, but the will of the majority of 
the majority. Mr. Mill might have gone further, and said that 
very often what prevails is the minority of the majority. A political 
party, that is, often has its action controlled not by the most 
numerous section of which it is constituted, but by a section 
which, though small in numbers, is specially vehement and deter- 
mined to have its own way. Take, for example, the Trade 
Disputes Bill. The form in which that measure passed the House 
of Commons was certainly not the form demanded by the majo- 
rity in the present Parliament, or even by the majority of the 
majority. A minority of the majority, however—that is, the 
Labour Party—were strong enough to impose their will first on 
the majority of the Liberal Party, and then, through them, upon 
the House of Commons. With these facts before us in regard 
to the amount of popular sanction which often belongs to legis- 
lation approved by Parliament, it is clearly idle to assert that the 
acts of the majority of the House of Commons must necessarily 
be taken as expressing the will of the people. 

I say this neither as an enemy of the party system, which, 
indeed, I regard as a necessary and inevitable piece of 
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political mechanism, nor as an enemy of representative insti- 
tutions. The practical lessons which I would draw from these 
conclusions are not anti-party or anti-democratic, but rather 
that it is essential to provide some machinery which will act 
as a check upon the unrestrained will of the representatives 
of the people, and secure us, as far as possible, against the risk 
of things being done in the name of the people which are 
in reality against their will. The evils of a single unchecked and 
unlimited house of representatives have been present to the 
minds of all makers of constitutions, and have been, as a rule, 
provided against by the creation of a second chamber. We 
possess, though it was not created for this purpose, such a 
chamber in the House of Lords. Unfortunately, however, the 
Peers’ House can hardly be said to have the requisite strength 
to maintain an effective check upon the popular assembly. How 
are we to provide such a check? The most obvious plan would 
no doubt be the creation of a new, strong, and democratic second 
chamber. Such a body, however, would lack prestige. Again, 
even if successfully established, it would withdraw a great deal 
of power and authority from the House of Commons, and rob it 
also of some of its best members. A better plan, it seems to 
me, would be to let the House of Lords remain as a second 
chamber, though reformed by the elimination from that body, 
under some such plan as that proposed by Lord Newton, of 
persons whose sole claim to sit is the hereditary claim. I would 
however, supplement this reformed House of Lords by the insti- 
tution of the referendum, which in Switzerland and in many of 
the States of America has been found to be an efficient and 
popular check upon what Walt Whitman has called “the inso- 
lence of elected persons.” I would, that is, take a direct poll of 
the people upon any great and far-reaching political proposal 
upon which there was a reasonable doubt as to the view enter- 
tained by the majority of the nation. 

It is obvious that it would not be wise to take a poll of 
the people upon every measure passed by the House of 
Commons. As the Irishman said of truth, the referendum 
is not a thing to be used on every paltry occasion. The 
function of discriminating as to which measures should be 
so submitted might, I hold, be very well left to a reformed 
House of Lords. When they deemed it necessary, they could add 
to a Bill a clause declaring that the Act should not come into 
operation till a poll of the people, aye or no, had been taken 
thereon and a majority obtained. The advantage of providing 
this check upon legislation is the fact that it in truth introduces 
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nothing new into the Constitution. At the present moment the 
claim made by the House of Lords is not for co-ordinate power 
with the House of Commons in legislation, but merely the claim 
to reject legislation upon which the House of Lords are not 
assured that the country is with the Commons. Every advocate 
of the House of Lords now admits that if the Government of the 
day submits a measure, rejected by the House of Lords, to the 
people at an ad hoc dissolution, and the people confirm and 
endorse the views of the Commons, the Upper House must yield. 
The referendum proposal I have outlined merely formalises and 
regularises what is already the custom of the Constitution. 

I may add in a parenthesis that it would be necessary to 
supplement the right of the House of Lords to call for a referen- 
dum with a provision for establishing a referendum on petition. 
The Liberal Party would otherwise not unnaturally say that the 
referendum would only work against Liberal measures and would 
never be put into operation against a Tory House of Commons, 
Accordingly I would suggest that if during a period of six weeks 
after the passing of a measure by the House,of Lords 500 voters 
could be found in more than half the constituencies of the United 
Kingdom ready to petition the Crown in favour of a poll of the 
people on the measure in question, such a poll should take place. 
I suggest that some such scheme for ensuring that the will of the 
people shall prevail in legislative changes of the first importance 
is well worth the support of the British Constitutional Association. 

There is another method for securing that the will of the 
people shall prevail and shall not be obliterated by the accidents 
of representative institutions which I hold should receive the 
sympathy of the British Constitutional Association, and that 
is some well-devised scheme of proportional representation. 
I am no enemy, as I have said, of the party system, but I 
think that the party system is quite strong enough as it is, 
and should not receive any adventitious aids from the 
anomalies incident to our present system of voting. As it is, 
unless a man fits into the party system he cannot hope to be 
elected to Parliament, however able he may be and however 
well suited to help in the legislative work of Parliament. Under 
a system of proportional representation such a man would far 
more easily find a seat in Parliament, and Parliament would be- 
come far more than it is now a reflection of the best elements in 
the nation. The strongest arguments that have hitherto been 
brought against proportional representation are that it would 
diminish the majorities behind Governments and would also 
facilitate the growth of the group system, The value of these 
arguments, however, has been very greatly reduced by the example 
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of the present Parliament, There we see that a large majority 
does not conduce to strong and effective government, and, again, 
that the group system can grow up quite effectively under the 
haphazard of single-member constituencies. 

In the matter of local government the British Constitutional 
Association can, I hold, render great help. I am by no means 
sure that at the present moment the problems presented by 
local government are not the greatest before the nation. 
Take the question of the rates. One of the greatest eyils of 
our present system is the fact that the working men who appoint 
the men who spend. the rates do not pay those rates, or, rather, 
I should say, do not realise that they pay them. I cannot imagine 
a subject better suited for the advocacy of the British Con- 
stitutional Association than the abolition of rate-compounding 
and the direct collection of rates from all occupiers, That it is 
quite possible to abolish compounding and to collect rates from 
the occupiers directly has been proved, and all that is wanted is 
courage on the part of our legislators to face the problem. But 
this is not the only problem connected with rating. I myself 
believe that rates as at present collected result in a most injurious 
tax upon many industries, and especially upon the industry of 
agriculture. We complain of the loss of the small cultivator, but 
we forget to inquire whether we have not rated him off the land. 
This, however, is too big a question to raise in detail at the pre- 
sent moment. I will only say that I myself believe that in the 
first place rates should become not, as now, an inhabited house 
duty, plus an impost upon certain arbitrarily selected industries 
or portions of industries, but purely a local inhabited house 
duty. Further, I believe that a great many of the things now 
paid for out of rates should be paid for directly by the central 
Government. For example, the provision of education and the 
maintenance of the roads. Again, I believe we have far too 
many local bodies, and that what we ought to consider most 
seriously is the conservation of our political energy. I think 
there is possibly political energy enough in the country for one 
central representative assembly and one local assembly, but 
beyond that I doubt whether there is sufficient political virtue 
available. Places like Poplar and West Ham cannot supply 
men to represent them (1) in Parliament, (2) on the County 
Council, (3) on the Borough Council, (4) on the Board of 
Guardians, 

I have kept to the last the greatest and most important, and 
therefore the most practical, work of the British Constitutional 
Association—that is, the work of withstanding Socialism. In 
the British Constitutional Association we are not afraid of mere 
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names, and we do not, as I have said before, wish to regard 
Socialism in any way as a bugbear. In a certain sense, to fight 
Socialism is to fight a shadow, because it is impossible to get any 
satisfactory or workable definition of Socialism. It is therefore 
perhaps better to say that our essential work is to fight schemes 
for revolutionising the basis of society which are put forward in 
the name of Socialism, for in those schemes we get something 
definite and tangible to fight against. It must never be forgotten 
that it isa great mistake to suppose that what the Socialists are 
striking against is property. That is only an incident of their 
campaign, What is the real enemy, the true objective of their 
campaign, is not property, but the family. Far-seeing Socialists 
would, I feel sure, not regard me as saying anything unfair if I 
put into their mouths an adaptation of Gambetta’s famous phrase: 
“The family ! There is the enemy.” Itis impossible to read any 
Socialistic book which deals with fundamentals without finding 
an attack on the family, in fact or in theory. I have seen it 
stated that a practical Socialist, Mr. Lansbury, one of the Poplar 
guardians, met the allegation I am making very frankly and 
plainly by the declaration that in all his knowledge of the 
working classes he had never known the family to be worth 
anything. I do not profess to have much first-hand know- 
ledge of working-class life, but 1 am glad to say that 1 know 
enough to recognise the absurdity of such a declaration. It 
may be true in Poplar, for no doubt Socialism went almost 
far enough there to have wrecked the family, but taking the 
British Islands as a whole I am thankful to say that the family 
is still the greatest and most beneficent of all social institutions. 
In spite of the encroachments of the State, it is still doing what 
no State can do or ever will be able to do in the matter of 
protecting and maintaining the moral health and vigour of the 
individual. 

The special instruments by which the Socialists are now attack- 
ing the family must be mentioned in order. The first and most 
important of these is the proposal for State-provided old-age 
pensions. Though as yet old-age pensions have not been given 
to every man and woman over sixty-five years, the Government 
of the day has unhappily yielded to the demand, and tell us 
that they intend to introduce a plan which shall be universal, 
which shall not be in any sense connected with the Poor Law, 
and to which the recipients shall make no contribution what- 
ever. In other words, the Government promise universal State- 
provided pensions. Now, old-age pensions is a fine name, but 
if we look at the facts and not at the name this simply 
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means that the Government have promised indiscriminate out- 
door relief to aged persons, whether they want it or not or 
deserve it or not. I say without fear of contradiction that the 
history of the Poor Law shows us that such indiscriminate out- 
door relief always has and always must have an injurious effect 
upon the moral of the nation. Indiscriminate poor relief very 
nearly brought the nation to ruin seventy years ago, when, in 
the words of Sidney Smith, the old Poor Law was eating out 
the vitals of the country. Let us face the facts, and remember 
that by calling such indiscriminate poor relief old-age 
pensions we do not alter its true character in the very 
least. It remains pauper relief, and its recipients become 
paupers. For the State to give old-age pensions which have 
not been earned by the recipients is to pauperise that portion of 
the population which has reached the autumn of life. But the 
Socialistic proposals which have received the sanction of the 
present Government unfortunately do not stop at old-age 
pauperisation. They attack the infant at school as well as the 
old man and old woman in the chimney corner. The proposals 
for feeding school children at the expense of the rates, already 
accepted in principle, if carried into practice, must make every 
school in the country an academy of pauperisation. Not only 
will the children take their first lesson in pauperisation in State 
meals, but the parents will learn those fatal lessons which, as 
we know from the Poor Law report of 1834, well-nigh destroyed 
family feeling through a large part of England during the first 
quarter of the last century. I can best illustrate the injury done 
to the family and family life by free meals to school children 
by quoting an authentic story which I have quoted on several 
occasions-—a story which will probably be known to a portion 
of my audience. A widow in an East-End parish said to the 
vicar’s wife : 

“T’m glad, ma’am, that this free feedin’ of school children 
didn’t come in till mine was grown up.” 

The clergyman’s wife, somewhat surprised by this remark, asked 
for an explanation. 

“Well, ma’am, you see it’s this way. My husband was a 
drinkin’ man, but he was very fond of the children, and if it 
hadn’t been that he was obliged to find something for them 
he’d have been ten times worse than he was.” 

In other words, the wife, if no social philosopher and no 
political economist, had realised the enormous influence of 
the family responsibility in keeping the husband within the 
bounds of social duty and of preventing him from returning to 
VOL, XLIX 62 
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that brutish isolation from which the institution of the family 
has, with such pain and difficulty, rescued mankind. Mrs, 
Bosanquet, whose name must be honoured wherever men are 
gathered together determined to maintain the strength of the 
people and to resist attacks upon the family, has told yet another 
story which illustrates the tremendous influence exercised by 
family ties, and shows how unwise are those who by schemes for 
feeding children, endowing motherhood, and relieving children 
from the care of aged parents would deprive the institution of all 
its work. She tells us that while talking to a mother apparently 
terribly hindered in her work by the children who clung to her 
skirts the remark came naturally : 

“They must hinder your work very much ?” 

“T’'d never get through my work without them,” was the 
instant rejoinder. 

Here again that which made the woman a self-respecting 
member, or perhaps I should say the pillar, of society was a deep 
sense of the sacredness of family life. Let no one suppose that 
State action will provide springs of life so strong and so ennob- 
ling as these. Again, if we endow motherhood, as the Socialists 
desire that we should, and so take from the man the privilege of 
helping to provide for his wife and her babe in the hour of their 
greatest need and weakness, we shall be sapping, not increasing, 
the strength of the nation. The man who, in Mr. Kipling’s 
phrase, can say 

And till the ’Sociation has footed my bury’in bill 

I'll work for the kids and the missis. Pull up? I’l! be damned if I will! 
is the citizen who is worth having, not the man who says 
“The State, not I, should see that my wife is made com- 
fortable in her hour of trial. I’ve done my duty when I 
beget the children. The State must do the rest.” Again, if 
neither father nor mother are to feel any necessity upon them to 
feed their children, what sort of citizens are we likely to get? 
Miss Loane, in one of her admirable books, partly answers this 
question when she records a conversation between two women, 
one remonstrating with the other for the neglect of her children. 
The mother arraigned for neglect over the garden wall clinched 
the argument by screaming out: “As long as the Salvation 
Army’ll feed my children I won't.” 

Lastly, I must ask, what is likely to be the effect upon that most 
sacred of relations, the relation of children to parents, if the child 
is told from the beginning, “You need not think of repaying 
your parents in their old age any of the benefits which they con- 
ferred on you in childhood, It is the State, not you, which is 
charged with the duty of rocking the cradle of declining age”’ ? 
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What this way of looking at the duty owed to parents means 
when translated into action we can see only too clearly by noting 
what the Poor Law Commissioners in the report of 1834 tell us 
as to the effect of the old Poor Law upon the relations of 
children to the fathers and mothers. 

In its support of the family the British Constitutional Associa- 
tion must, then, do all in its power to fight the specific 
schemes for universal old-age pensions and universal feeding 
of school children now before the country. It must also 
do its best to discourage the notion that if a man is unem- 
ployed he has a right to expect the State either to feed him 
or to find him employment. I cannot find time here to deal 
with the whole question of unemployment, but I must say this, 
that the State may always have as many unemployed as it 
chooses to pay for. Once teach people that if they cannot 
find work for themselves somebody else will find it for them, 
or, rather, make it for them, and you may be certain that a 
very considerable portion of the population will be out of employ- 
ment. The finding of work is a very disagreeable task—more 
disagreeable and more difficult than actually doing the work 
when it is found—and we may be positive that in thousands of 
cases nothing so disagreeable will be undertaken except at the 
point of the bayonet of starvation. Make it clear to men that 
they are not going to suffer any great unpleasantness even if they 
do not make a living for themselves, and you endow unemploy- 
ment. In Victor Hugo’s phrase, you add a new class to society 
in the shape of the idle poor, to match the idle rich. I cannot, 
perhaps, better sum up what is the attitude of the British Con- 
stitutional Association to these various Socialistic projects than 
by saying that it is determined that it will not rob Peter in order 
to pauperise Paul. 

Before I conclude let me repeat some of the chief practical 
points with which the British Constitutional Association means 
to deal. Its policy is: 

(1) To insist that the rates shall be paid directly by the occupier, 
and not be compounded by the owner. 

(2) To oppose State-provided old-age pensions. 

(3) To oppose feeding school children out of the rates or taxes. 

(4) To oppose the demoralisation of the poorer labourers by 
the endowment of unemployment. 

(5) To maintain a strict instead of a lax Poor Law, 

(6) To prevent the destruction of the family by new forms 
of Socialistic legislation, such, for example, as the so-called 
“endowment of motherhood.” 

(7) To maintain the individualist principle as opposed to 
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the Socialist principle as the foundation of our Government 
and national policy. 

And to these—though here I have no right to speak for 
the British Constitutional Association—I should like to add 
the training to arms of the whole adult male population of 
the country. I hold that we ought to teach men that national 
security is not to be hired, but that there exists for every 
male the duty of acquiring the knowledge of how to defend 


himself and his home and liberties should occasion arise. Ido - 


not want anything in the nature of conscription or compulsory 
service, such as we see on the Continent. I infinitely prefer to 
trust to voluntarism. What I want is that every man should 
in his youth be given a training in the use of arms, so that if 
when some great national emergency arises he offers to defend 
the Motherland his voluntary offer will be worth having, and 
not be the tender of a useless gift. I want him to feel what the 
poet Barnes called “full a man,” and no one can be “full a 
man” who does not know how to use arms if need be in the 
defence of his country, his home, his life, and his liberties. 

I now return to what I said in the beginning. The great 
danger before us is the destruction of the spirit of the people. 
The risk we are running is that our nation may fall through the 
weakening of the national fibre, owing to the well-meant but ill- 
planned schemes of the Socialists. Let no one suppose that this 
is all matter of theory, and that there is no possibility of proof. 
Here, if anywhere, history can help us. We know from history 
that what has tamed great nations in the past has been exactly 
the enervating socialistic action, to prevent which is the aim 
and object of the British Constitutional Association. I can 
give on the present occasion but one instance, but it is 
enough. The more the history of the decline and fall of 
the Roman Empire is studied, the more clear does it become 
that it was not the armies of the barbarians which destroyed 
the empire of Rome. Rome fell because her heart was 
stone, and her heart had become petrified because her people 
had been ruined and pauperised by the insidious action of State 
socialism. You will find the story of how socialism ate out the 
vitals of the Roman Empire told with extraordinary charm and 
interest in Dr. Dill’s striking work, Roman Society in the Last 
Century of the Western Empire. He shows how the attempt of the 
Government to be the universal Providence, or, as the Emperor 
Martius put it, “to provide for the welfare of the human 
race,” produced a progressive pauperisation. A vast and op- 


pressive system of taxation, direct and indirect, coupled with. 


official corruption and watered by the tepid streams of senti- 
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mental humanitarianism which flowed from the imperial edicts, 
destroyed the strength of the Roman people. The first effect 
was to get rid of the middle class in Rome. Again, as Dr. Dill 
puts it, “law, sentiment, and the course of events were hostile to 
the prosperity of a great commercial class.” 

Dr. Hodgkin, in his Italy and her Invaders, tells the same 
story, and drives home the lesson even more directly. The 
pauperising legislation of Rome first wore the insidious form 
of a gentle intervention to lower the price of corn. “When 
Spain, Sicily, and Africa were pouring in their tributes of 
corn or money to the exchequer of the Republic, it was,” 
says Dr. Hodgkin, “not an unnatural suggestion that the 
wealth thus acquired might fairly be expended in easing the 
material condition of the Roman citizens, of the men on whom 
had fallen the heaviest weight of all the blow, from Regillus to 
Cannz, by which the Roman State had been fashioned into 
greatness. Not an unnatural thought; and yet if the remem- 
brance of the scourged veteran in the Forum, and of the cruel 
wrongs Of the early plebeians, had anything to do with ripening 
it into action, we have here an instance of that strange Nemesis 
of unrighteousness which sometimes leads statesmen in the very 
excess of their penitence for an injustice in the past to prepare a 
new and greater injustice for the future.” Dr. Hodgkin goes on 
to refer to the legislation under which the Romans became in 
Rome a pauper people. He tells us of the enormous doles of 
corn and other means of subsistence that were given to the 
poorer Roman people, until at last they became the pauperised 
pensioners of the State. While that disease was eating into the 
vitals of the humbler classes another was attacking the middle 
class. Dr. Hodgkin points out that although Aurelian’s bounties 
and rations might have made him a popular emperor, yet com- 
munism thus robed in the purple was becoming the destroyer of 
the commonwealth; and he adds that the middle class was 
being oppressed beyond endurance. A system of rates and levies 
so burdensome was imposed by the State that they found it 
practically impossible to exist. There was a huge land-tax, and 
cities staggered under a mountainous burden of rates. Finally 
there came what under such conditions was inevitable—and that 
was depopulation. One of the things that helped most to ruin 
Rome was the failure of the human harvest. They had con- 
ditions under which the race was pressed so hard on the one 
side, and was so demoralised on the other, that the true Roman, 
the old Roman stock, actually died out. “ But,” says Dr. Hodg- 
kin, in a passage of lofty eloquence coupled with a rare political 
insight, “of all the forces which were at work for the destruction 
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of the Roman world none is more deserving of the careful study of 
an English statesman than the grain largesses to the populace of 
Rome. Whatever occasional ebbings there may be in the current, 
there can be little doubt that the tide of affairs in England and 
in all the countries of Western Europe, as well as in the United 
States of America, sets permanently towards democracy. Will 
the great democracies of the twentieth century resist the tempta- 
tion to use political power asa means of material self-enrichment ? 
With a higher ideal of public duty than has been shown by some 
of the governing classes which preceded them, will they refrain 
from jobbing the commonwealth ? Warned by the experience 
of Rome, will they shrink from reproducing, directly or indirectly, 
the political heresy of Caius Gracchus, that he who votes in the 
Forum must be fed by the State ?_ If they do, perhaps the world 
may see democracies as long-lived as the dynasties of Egypt or 
of China. If they do not, assuredly now as in the days of our 
Saxon forefathers it will be found that he who is a giver of bread 
is also lord.” (Dr. Hodgkin might have added “ and he that re- 
ceiveth the bread is aloafer.”) “The old weary round will recom- 
mence,” proceeds the historian, “ democracy leading to anarchy, 
and anarchy to despotism, and the national workshops of some 
future Gracchus will build the palaces in which British or 
American despots, as incapable of rule as Arcadius or Honorius, 
will guide mighty empires to ruin amidst the acclamations of 
flatterers as eloquent and as hollow as the courtly Claudian.” 

I cannot find a better end for my address than those moving 
words, But, believe me, I quote them here, not for their historic 
learning nor for their literary excellence, but because they have 
a message and a meaning for each one of us. If we are to 
avoid the fate that overtook Imperial Rome, we must avoid 
not merely the crimes, but the well-meaning blunders in philan- 
thropy that sealed her fate. We must not kill, but build up the 
strength of the nation, and the strength of the nation is the 
strength of the spirit of the individuals who compose it. But 
the pauper, the pensioner, the serf of the State, no matter under 
what pleasant aliases you gild their position, are never strong 
in spirit. That is a gift which belongs alone to those who 
possess the priceless treasure of independence, who know how to 
make their own living, and who, free alike from a personal and 
corporate lord, are the captains of their own souls and of their 
own bodies. Let us never forget that freedom is worth every 
other possession of mankind, and that under a Socialistic system 
freedom cannot exist. The air of Socialism is too close and heavy 
for a freeman to breathe, 
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CANADIAN AFFAIRS 


1 


PRINCE FUSHIMI’s tour through the “Great Dominion” (the 
phrase will be constantly used in the near future in order to 
distinguish Canada from the “ Little Dominion” of New 
Zealand) was a source of delight to all sorts and conditions of 
Canadians, and the nation’s guest did not attempt to conceal 
his appreciation of the cordiality of his reception. I am told 
that everybody who talked with the Prince was surprised at 
his comprehensive yet detailed knowledge of the facts of 
Canadian development, and gratified by the complete absence 
of that wi/ admirari attitude which characterises most British 
and not a few American visitors to the “United British States” 
of North America, Before embarking on the last stage of his 
journey round the world, the Prince sent the following message 
to the Governor-General : 


At the moment of leaving the mighty Dominion I desire to assure your 
Excellency how highly I appreciate the tokens of enthusiastic good will 
towards myself and towards Japan which I have encountered on every hand 
during my stay in this country. The cordiality of the reception accorded me 
by all classes and the warmth of the display of friendship towards my country 
have deeply gratified me. On my return to Tokio it will afford me great 
pleasure to inform the Emperor of the sentiments towards Japan which so 
evidently exist throughout the length and breadth of the Dominion. 


Like all other friends of the British Empire, Prince Fushimi 
is anxious to see the establishment of a speedier trans- 
Canadian service for mails, passengers, and light freight 
between Great Britain and the Pacific. “ Je ne saurais oublier 
le fait,” he said in his reply to the official welcome tendered 
on his arrival at Montreal, 
que le Canada est en quelque sorte voisin de Japon, et qu’il forme géo- 
graphiquement un chainon de raccordement entre mon pays et notre amie 
et alliée, la Grande Bretagne. Le développement rapide des moyens du 
transport, tant par terre que par mer, aura pour résultat, j’espére, de favoriser 
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Yétablissement des relations commerciales plus libres entre le Japon et le 
Dominion. 

Clearly Prince Fushimi appreciates the strategic value of 
the proposed All-red Route—an argument in its favour which 
has been carefully ignored by the members of the Potsdam 
clique in the British Cabinet, who probably regard his well- 
informed interest in the economic future of Canada as one of 
the results of the so-called Japanese “ espionage ” of which their 
German friends so bitterly complain. However, the Germanising 
politicians in the Motherland can do nothing to prevent the 
strengthening of the Anglo-Japanese Alliance by a commercial 
rapprochement between Canada and Japan, which is to take 
the place formerly held by Germany in the world-business of 
the former country. The Japanese Government is now en- 
gaged in revising the tariff of the Island Empire, and it may 
well be that Canada will benefit, directly and indirectly, by 
the changes made. The significance of the new relations 
between the two countries has been emphasised by the recent 
decision to employ Japanese labour in the construction of the 
Grand Trunk Pacific, which, in view of the shortage of skilled 
and unskilled workers in every part of the Dominion, could 
never be completed by 1911 without help from outside. The 
free admittance of the Japanese handy man, a fearless and 
indefatigable toiler, is necessary to the development of the Far 
West of Canada for the time being, and will not be seriously 
opposed even in the Pacific Province, whose trade unions, 
closely connected with the utterly unscrupulous labour 
organisations of California and the Mountain States, seem to 
have lost some of their power in local politics during the last 
two years, There can be no doubt that the average Canadian 
now takes an intelligent interest in the vicissitudes of world- 
politics in general, and is particularly anxious that the policy 
of the Dominion in regard to the nation which keeps the 
“open door” of the great Oriental markets should form a 
poignant contrast to that of the United States. 


2 


The fortieth birthday of the Canadian Confederacy was duly 
celebrated throughout the Dominion on the first of July, and 
there is no denying that, as Sir Wilfrid Laurier said at the 
London banquet, “ Canada is forty times stronger to-day than 
it was forty years ago,” when the British North America Act 
became law, Of the “Fathers of, Confederation,” only Sir 
Charles Tupper and Senator Macdonald, of Prince Edward 
Island, are still living ; but the names of Sir John Macdonald, 
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George Brown, Joseph Howe, and the other statesmen who 
consented to a political armistice in order that a second trans- 
continental State might be created in North America, and the 
path of Imperial expansion towards the Pacific perpetually 
safeguarded, will always be held in undying remembrance by 
their compatriots. Both the American Republic and the 
Dominion of Canada are “ Federal” Unions, but there is a 
radical difference hetween the two systems. In the case of 
Canada the sovereign power rests in the Central ;|Government, 
whereas in the American Union the sovereignty is virtually 
entrusted to each individual State. Under the Canadian 
Constitution “all matters not coming within the classes of sub- 
jects assigned exclusively to the legislatures of the provinces ” 
are subject to the will of the central authority. Under the 
American Constitution all matters not exclusively assigned to 
the Federal Government belong to the separate States. There 
can be no doubt whatever that the former is the more scientific 
application of the federal principle, and all Canadian authorities 
on constitutional law hope that the South African “ Fathers of 
Confederation” will follow the Canadian precedent. In some 
respects the federation of South Africa will be a simpler 
matter than that of Canada or that of Australia. In the case 
of the Dominion it was necessary to bridge the gulf of the 
practically unsettled West, and this necessity involved the 
agreement to build a trans-continental railway. Again, there 
was no central industry—the present agricultural develop- 
ment of the prairie region being undreamed of forty years 
ago—to form the basis of the main structure. The task of 
creating the Australian Commonwealth was appreciably easier, 
since Melbourne and Sydney, the two chief commercial foc 
of the island continent, are not far distant from one another. 
But the prosperity of the South African sub-continent so 
obviously depends for the present on the Rand, the Transvaal 
traffic providing Natal and Cape Colony with a very large pro- 
portion of their revenue, that the economic basis of federation 
and the railways converging on it are already in existence. 
Moreover, the Customs Union and the obvious necessity of 
settling the native question—by far the most important issue 
in South African politics—by a co-operative effort are also 
consolidating factors such as did not exist in Canada during 
pre-confederation days. 

The formation of these great Federal Unions obviously 
strengthens the Empire, since it diminishes the number of 
autonomous States the consent of which must be separately 
obtained to any co-operative act of Imperial policy. The recent 
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discussion in the British House of Commons on the Bill for 
the amendment of the British North America Act in so far as 
it defines the amounts of the subsidies payable to the pro- 
vinces from the Federal Exchequer, clearly proves that the 
Colonial Office, as at present constituted, does not understand 
that it should deal only with the Federal authorities when 
asked to sanction small constitutional changes, and not interfere 
in the domestic affairs of the greater daughter States by taking 
the part of subordinate legislatures. Mr, Winston Churchill 
announced that his muddle-minded Government was unable 
to accept the Federal view in its entirety by including the 
words “ final and unalterable” in the text of the Bill. Mr, 
Churchill admitted that the great majority of the people of 
Canada were in favour of the arrangement, which was based 
on resolutions accepted by eight out of the nine Provincial 
Governments, and that it was the wish of the Dominion 
authorities that the matter should be settled once forall. But 
it had been decided not to introduce the measure in a form 
‘which would have prejudiced British Columbia’s chance of 
making some other friendly arrangement in the future with 
the Dominion and with the other Provinces,” though the Federal 
authorities were strongly in favour of giving finality to the 
readjustment. So the controversy between British Columbia 
and the Dominion Government is transferred back to Canada, 
and remains constitutionally unsettled. Thus the Colonial 
Office has once again made itself the judge of the rights and 
wrongs of a purely Canadian difference of opinion, and to that 
extent interfered in the domestic policy of the Dominion. Not 
the Colonial Office, but the Canadian people, should be the 
final court of appeal in disputes between the Federal and 
Provincial Governments. If the present case be taken as a 
precedent, any Province which has a grievance will always be 
able to resort to “ lobbying ” at St. Stephen’s, and a dangerous 
element of confusion will be introduced into the relations 
between Great Britain and the Dominion. The same thing 
may happen whenever one of the Australian States has a dis- 
pute with the Commonwealth Government. All this would 
greatly hamper the self-government of the Empire, and it is 
to be hoped that in future the Colonial Office will refuse 
to negotiate directly with local and subordinate Governments, 
or to allow good intentions to overrule constitutional custom. 
The people of’Canada can be trusted to see that justice is done 
in all such cases as that of British Columbia’s controversy 
with the Dominion Government, It cannot be said that the 
Canadian Confederacy possesses full autonomy within its own 
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territory so long as the principle of non-interference is thus 
evaded in order that Mr, Churchill ef hoc genus omne may pose 
as the conscience of the Empire. It is high time some 
expert in constitutional law and custom should be co-opted 
into the Campbell-Bannerman Cabinet. But such experts are 
not easily found in the party of orthodox Liberalism, 
Fortunately the essential features of the Canadian Constitu- 
tion cannot be changed by these thumb-fingered, self-righteous, 
parochial-minded politicians, The mariage de raison between 
the two Canadian races is now guaranteed by a community of 
material interests, and has even been touched with the emotion 
ofsympathy. Thespectacular development of the West, which 
was foreseen by Sir John Macdonald—though at the time of his 
death many Canadians still thought it a kind of political mirage 
—is the chief factor in the progressive prosperity of the whole 
Dominion, and even the French-Canadian rustic knows that 
the high prices paid for his produce in the St. Lawrence sea- 
ports and his liberal wages—three or four times as much as 
the average of twenty years ago—are indirect profits from the 
growth of Western Canada in recent years, It is true that the 
habitant does not directly profit by the filling up of the West, 
since his racial gregariousness prevents him from settling beyond 
the Great Lakes and losing sight of his kith and kin, But he 
has a North-West of his own nearer home, and there, in Gaspé, 
the Lac St. John district, and other promising regions beyond 
the old limits of settlement, he finds full scope for his colo- 
nising activity. ‘‘ New Quebec,” when the Grand Trunk Pacific 
is completed, will be as much of a reality as ‘“‘ New Ontario,” 
which already thinks itself capable of becoming a separate 
Province. The colonisation of Gaspé is destined to be brilliantly 
successful, and it may be that a point of departure will be 
found here for the economic conquest by peaceful penetration 
of portions of the Maritime Provinces where there is room for a 
much larger population. A similar process in the past has made 
the eastern townships of Ontario a French-Canadian possession, 
The widely diffused prosperity of the last decade and the new- 
born sympathy between the two parties to the federal contract are 
guarantees that Canadian politics will never again be divided on 
racial and rcligious lines. The great national issue of the 
immediate future is the fiscal controversy between the manu- 
facturing East and the West with its rapidly increasing repre- 
sentation in the Dominion Parliament and strong conviction 
that agriculture should remain the dominant Canadian industry, 
The bearing of this controversy on the great question of 
Imperial Preference is manifest. E. B, O. 
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SOUTH AFRICA 


ON July 3 there was published in the Transvaal, by authority, 
a memorandum which has been in existence some months, and 
which passed from hand to hand for criticism and comment 
until it reached Lord Selborne, who has “ edited” it, and, 
with an introduction by himself, has published it in book 
form. 

It is an open secret that this able review of the general 
South African situation comes from the hand of one of that 
band of brilliant young men, appointed by Lord Milner, and 
affectionately known in the Transvaal as the “ Kindergarten.” 
Many of them have now, unfortunately for South Africa, left 
their posts, driven out by the chill anti-British blasts of the 
climate created by Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman and Lord 
Elgin for the discouragement of Englishmen. Some, however, 
have been able to remain in the country of their adoption, 
and it is to this handful of thinkers and workers that South 
Africa must look for her future regeneration, 

The minds of all men in the great sub-continent have been 
turning towards Federation, ‘The British, conscious of the 
intolerable injuries inflicted upon them by party politicians in 
England, who have taken away their good name, picked their 
pockets, and sold them into slavery to their old enemies, 
the Boers, are sore, impoverished, and shackled. They feel 
that any readjustment of political conditions must improve 
their position, They feel that the intolerable yoke of Byles of 
Bradford must be shaken off once and for all, and that, as 
England is not capable of standing by her own people, 
the British in South Africa must make their arrangements in- 
dependently of her. They do not want to cut the painter— 
there is no such foolish talk—but they realise as practical 
people that they must stand on their own feet. They deplore 
the necessity for this independent action, but the Home 
Government have forced it upon them, and have given them 
a task which the most ingenious enemy of the Empire could not 
have made harder. The Dutch, on the other hand, realise that 
they have been manceuvred into an unexpectedly fine political 
position. Any Federal movement which takes place now will 
not only take its colour from the artificial predominance of 
the Dutch voter given them recently, but may rely upon the 
wholly anti-British sympathies of the Bannerman Ministry. 

From the general Imperial point of view, Federation would 
seem to be a risky experiment at such a time, we can see 
that it would mean the consolidation of Dutch political power. 
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But we have no right to oppose any movement which the un- 
fortunate British colonist thinks may improve the economical 
and administrative condition of South Africa, even if it does 
not tend to strengthen the Empire. We might, had the present 
Ministry not such a hatred of their own blood, have made 
South Africa another Canada. As things now are we can only 
hope to keep her under our flag, without much sense of kinship 
on her part—another larger, more remote, possibly less hostile 
Ireland. 

Lord Selborne’s introduction to the Review of the Present 
Mutual Relations of the British South African Colonies is worthy 
of reproduction. We have not space to give it in full, but it is 
worthy of attention from all serious students of South African 
affairs. After stating that by the invitation of the Cape Ministry 
he is prepared to review the general situation in the interests of 
South Africa generally, his lordship proceeds directly and without 
verbiage to the reasons why, in his opinion, some change is 
necessary in the administrative arrangements of South Africa, 


The people of Cape Colony are, in respect of the strictly internal affairs of 
Cape Colony, in the enjoyment of as complete self-government as any free 
people in the world. This is equally true of the people of Natal, and will 
presently be true of the people of the Transvaal and of the Orange River 
Colony, in each case in respect of the strictly internal affairs of their Colony. 
But in respect of the strictly internal affairs of South Africa, the people of 
South Africa are not self-governing. They are not self-governing in respect 


of South African affairs, because they have no South African Government with 
which to deal. 


The italics are ours. Lord Selborne then goes on to show 
how vexed inter-colonial questions, in consequence of there 
being no central South African authority to deal with them, 
have to be referred back tothe Secretary of State for the Colo- 
nies, to his colleagues, to the Home Parliament, He goes on: 


It is as a remedy to this system that the minds of men in South Africa are 
turning to some power of union between the British South African Colonies. 
True it is that there is another alternative, but it is one which has only to 
be cited to be rejected. Those Colonies might develop into States as inde- 
pendent of each other as the States of Europe, which in cases of acute 
divergences of opinion or of interest have but two methods of settlement 
open to them—arbitration or the sword, 


Lord Selborne then deals broadly and simply with the great 
questions which have hitherto been a source of quarrel and 
difficulty between the different Colonies. Railways, agriculture 
and labour, the divergent policies of the various Governments, 
make for chaos in all these vital matters, He then turns to the 
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great, ever-present native, Asiatic, and coloured questions, and 
asks : 


What is going to be the policy of South Africa in respect to the immigration 
of Asiatics? What is going to be the policy of South Africa towards the 
coloured people? What towards the natives? Those questions are not for 
me to answer. They can only be answered by the people of South Africa. 
But I can point out to the people of South Africa that at the present moment 
they are not answering these questions at all. In respect of each branch of 
these great human problems, the policy of each Colony differs from that of 
the other. These human beings are not pawns, and, whatever their stage of 
Civilisation, they will think and feel as human beings. How is it possible 
that either of those three great classes should be permanently contented with 
the institutions under which they live when those institutions are to them 
increasingly unintelligible? . . . It cannot be wise that in one part of the 
common country Asiatics should be admitted into it on different terms and 
under different conditions from those which prevail in other parts. ... 
The coloured man is a son of the soil. He feels that he hasarighttoa 
definite place in the social structure of South Africa, and he is embittered oy 
finding that no such place is accorded to him. He has a definite place in 
each Colony, but, as has already been stated, he is subjected to different rules 
in the different Colonies. South Africa as such does not recognise him. 
And he who ought to be a permanent support to the influences of white rule 
is tempted to turn his face backwards to a more sympathetic understanding 
with that native population from which he is in so large a part derived. 
If this is the result on Asiatics, with their old civilisation, and on coloured 
people, some of whom have achieved the complete civilisation of the white 
men, it must be equally true, 


says Lord Selborne of educated natives, and far more true of 
the great mass of natives who have hardly emerged from bar- 
barism, Lord Selborne concludes his Introduction to the 
Review of the Present Mutual Relations of the British South 
African Colonies with a sensible and straightforward page of 
advice of which we can only give a few lines: 


What South Africa requires more than anything else is stability—stability 
in political conditions, stability in economic conditions, stability in industrial 
conditions. Stability alone will enable the farmer securely to reap what he 
has sown ; stability alone will improve credit ; stability alone will tempt the 
investor back to South Africa. But true stability will remain impossible so 
long as there are five separate Governments in South Africa, each developing a 
different system in all branches of public life, and each a perpetual antagonist 
of the other.... 


That is Lord Selborne’s conclusion ; it is also the conclusion 
of the writer of the remarkable pamphlet which he so weightily 
introduces. Whether Federation is a counsel of despair or the 
possible salvation of South Africa it is difficult to say, but a 
scheme with so much authority behind it deserves the respectful 
attention of all those interested in the Empire. 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


THE INDEX EXPURGATORIUS OF THE LONDON 
COUNTY COUNCIL 


To the Editor of the NATIONAL REVIEW 


S1r,—In your July number Lady Edward Cecil, criticising the Education 
Committee of the London County Council for having replaced Domdey and 
Sen, Hypatia, Peter Simple,and Grimms Fairy Tales on their list of school 
prizes by Little Women, What Katy Did, and a work called The Rose-coloured 
’Bus, describes What Katy Did as “very poor stuff.” Sir, I protest. I 
cannot see this bright companion of my best years—undoubtedly they were 
from twelve to fourteen—called poor stuff without raising my voice. We 
know her here, my children and I, by heart. We talk of Katy and what she 
did with an enthusiasm that time does not alter. There is no book, we have 
often agreed, no book at all to equal it from the point of view of twelve years 
old, except of course its sequel, What Katy Did at School. Let me earnestly 
advise the London County Councillors to acquire that immortal sequel with 
all possible speed, even at the cost of dropping out another Kingsley. Of 
the last instalment of Katy, called What Katy Did Next, we speak together 
sorrowfully, for there she fell in love, and the glory of her departed. Surely 
the London elementary school child cannot be so old that it prefers to read 
about poor Mrs. Dombey, and poor Florence, and poor Paul, rather than 
follow the cheerful adventures of the dear, delicious Katy ? Or are we younger 
here in Pomerania? Perhaps this is a place where nobody grows up, for 
though my children yawn over Hyfatia as widely as they would over a lesson- 
book, do but mention Katy and their faces flash into attention and they 
all begin to talk at once. Sir, I assure you that Katy, and her friend Imogen 
in the blue poplin gown and soiled white kid gloves, and her sister Clover, 
so round and pretty and good, and her adopted baby hidden in a box in the 
attic and fed secretly with cookies till it shrieked, and her Aunt Izzie, that 
rough diamond, who died as all good rough diamonds should in books, and 
then dazzled the survivors with the diamond part of her which they had 
never noticed before because they were so busy objecting to the rough, and 
her Cousin Helen, so lame and so wonderful, who, by dint of never minding 
anything, turned Katy from a naughty intoa good child, and did it with such 
skill that she wasn’t a bit the worse for it, and her other cousir, Lily, who was 
fashionable and greedy and ate hot waffles at hotels till she was sick—these, 
sir, and many more are, I assure you, dearer to us over here than all the 
Dickens, and Kingsley, and Marryat ever written. But then we really are 
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only twelve. We do not carry about an exterior semblance that belies our 
soul’s immensity, concealing beneath a pinafore and a pigtail the mellow 
literary taste that likes descriptions of children’s death-beds and of the repent- 
ances of parents. Indeed those councillors are wise men. What child 
(female) of twelve would not prefer Zz¢¢/e Women to Hyfatia? And as for 
The Rose-coloured ’ Bus, just its titlke—I had never heard of it before—but just 
its title fills one with confidence. Of all cheery objects, surely a rose-coloured 
*bus is the cheeriest. I feel so certain that no one dies in it, and that no 
parent is forced by his child to that most unparental of actions, the public 
turning over ot a new leaf. My best thanks to Lady Edward Cecil for calling 
my attention to a book with so delightful and promisinga title. I sent for it 
at once. And since I believe that it is an excellent thing to be made really 
happy, and that prizes are chiefly intended to bring about that condition, and 
that one child of twelve or fourteen cannot differ much from another child of 
twelve or fourteen, so do I applaud the choice of the Education Committee. 
Nor can I say anything to those young persons—I dare not call them children, 


and I suppose they do exist—who, being twelve, yet prefer Yyfatia to Little 
Women, except God help them. 


I am, Sir, yours, etc., 
The Author of Elizabeth and her German Garden, 


Strength & Appetite 


Even though we begin our meals with a good appetite—eating till 
we are no longer hungry will not ensure our getting the nourishment 
necessary to health. 

Quality, not quantity, should be our standard, for few foods are nourishing 
enough to carry us through the stress of a day’s hard work. S me other aid 

is necessary it we are not to suffer fro.n 
lack of nourishment. 


—the concentrated nutriment of fresh 
milk—is sO strengthening and sv casily 
assimilated—that a spoonful a day added 
to other food will supply anyone with 
the nourishment necessary to health 

Plasmon is prepared in powder form 
and should be added to all tood during 
cooking. 

Ask your Grocer for Piasmon itself as 
well as 


Plasmon Cocoa and 
Chocolate, 


Plasmon Oats, 


Plasmon Biscuits, 
&e. Bc. &e. 
Articles of every-day use, 


already combined with 
Plasmon. 


This Trade Mark 
clearly stamped 
on every packet. 


UY 


MADE IN TWO STRENGTHS 


To Smokers of Taste and Judgment 


PLAYER'S @ 
Navy Mixture 


is both a Necessity and a Luxury. 
Unsurpassed for purity and richness of flavour. 


Sold in Tw_ Strengths: . nee 
per oz. Joha Player & Sons, Nottingham, 
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THE STEREOSCOPIC COMPANY'S 


‘ARTIST’ REFLEX 


is the Ideal Camera for photo- 

graphing SPORTING SUB- 

JECTS, &c. The picture can be 

viewed the full size, and focuse 

up to the actual moment of 
exposure. 


DAYLIGHT LOADING 
FILMS OR PLATES... 


Write for Catalogue 24c, 


The (} Plate) ‘Arti:t’ Reflex measures cnly Free from 
7X76 in when closed. 
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